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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 


I. 
THE LOVELESS LAW. 


Ir had been the day of the solemn ceremony in Philw, when the 
priests celebrated the mystic burial of that dread god, whose name none 
might breathe aloud. The sad death of the king-deity, Osiris, by the 
hand of the cruel Typhon, had been again vécalled to the minds of men; 
and the history of his interment, after his scattered members had been 
found by the persevering love of Isis, and, under her watchful care con- 
veyed to this Fol isle, again enacted. The jars, whose number was the 
same as the number of the days of the year, had been replenished with the 
milk of the sacred heifer—emblematic of the peace, richness, and inno- 
cence, spread over the earth during the joint sovereignty of these twin- 
consorts. The tomb had been crowned with flowers. A mournful cere- 
mony—but how true its acted mythe! For are not flowers—those sweet 
children of gladness—the soft words of life which nature speaks in every 
chamber of the universe? Ay! even through the articulation of the 
rock and the desert-sand does she utter this universal language of life! 
And are not these flowers, when hung round the tomb of a god, her 
promises of a bright resurrection—her assurances of the nullity of death 
-—of the truth of an immortality ? The tomb was crowned with young 
blossoms ; the cold sarcophagus was garlanded with the dearest creations 
of life laden with the night-dews, perfumed with odour from the skies, 
their colours part of the very orb of fire. And these wove the robe of 
the coffined deity. 

It was indeed a beautiful mythe, this yearly celebration of the burial of 
Osiris at Phil, veiling the tomb, and making the grave a place of 
beauty! The silent guest of the banquets, with his flowery crown and 
glistening robe, he was a warning of annihilation in the midst of life; 

ut this festival of the island was a promise of life in the midst of decay. 
It was the holiest and the most significant of all the rites in use among 
the sons of Khemi;* for it was the cord which bound this state of bein 
with that which is unseen, before the altar of Besa.t Nature herself 
confessed its solemnity and deep import. For a spell lay around the 
islet, so that not a wing beat from its groves, nor a bright-scaled fish 
leaped about its shores, during the solemnisation.t A silence, like that 
of death, reigned over the holy place, and the meanest, as the grandest, 
child of animation was hushed in the stillness of awe. The very shadows 
fell heavier and more intense in depth, and the sun’s path through the 
heavens seemed stiller and slower. 

But now the moonlight again brooded over the island, enwrapping its 


* The Black Land, or the Land of Khem (Ham), Egypt. 

+ The Egyptian God of Death. 

$_An ancient tradition, cited by Plutarch, and a little altered by the author. 
June.—vVoL. LXXX, NO, CCCXYIII, K 
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ves, and obelisks, and sculptured temples, and holy sepulchres, in one 
i of chastened loveliness. The cee were pat and the charmed 
spell removed ; and once more the tide of life rushed back in its boundless 
torrent. The birds sang blithely through the cloudless sky, the insects 
chirped their merry call while fanning their slender wings in the cool 
Nile-breeze, the heart of man again beat with emotions, and affections 
once more resumed their sway. 

But though all other hearts might throb freely, when the yellow moon 
loosened those bands of insupportable awe—yet to the Isiac priest 
this solemn day was but as one of the unchanging moments in his long 
night of existence. No passions might stir, no affections warm, him who 
had devoted himself to the still vordhip of the chaste goddess. Love, the 
soul's best virtue, was his crime, and its purest aspirations forbidden. He 
was the bound prisoner of forms and mistaken religion, and he must stifle 
the t cry of the heart’s necessity in the hymns of the bigot’s false 
zeal. He must die while in life, and with his own hands dig his dark 
grave beneath the sunlight. 

Is the murder of the heart a crime less hemous than the murder of the 
body? Is the suicide of feeling less guilty than the suicide of existence? 
Let the victims answer! 

Yet all the votaries of this stern creed could not thus wholly turn from 
the beautiful of warm life, from its loves, its desires, its affections, to the 
cold contemplation of heavenly things, or the speculations of an abstract 
philosophy. All could not so closely enwrap themselves in the white garb 
of their office, as to forget their manhood’s nature. Many a blackened 
corpse suddenly slain, and —— by no human hand, whose place, 
when among men, had been before the altar of Isis, and who had out- 
raged her laws of deadly coldness, attested to the impossibility of universal 
obedience. Yet the oracles—the hierophants—d rs of the mysteries 
of the Mighty Mother—gave to such more than honourable burial; and, 
to the herd, named their death the proof of Her gracious preference ; for 
she it was who had rapt their souls away, to dwell among the stars, freed 
from the frailities of humanity. 

The priests of Isis may not love. Woe to him who forgets this law ! 
Of what avail are funeral honours and hired bewailers, when the blow has 
been struck home? The hierophant may weep—but it is not he who has 
slain? He may name the wretch’s death, the heavenly love of Isis— 
would he, the dying sinner, have named it aught but murder clothed in 
the veil of punishment for crime ? The juice of the chilling hemlock— 
fastings and prayers —vows—resolutions—all may prove insufficient, 
and woman’s ty may still exert her god-bestowed power, to kindle 
those flames which man fas forbidden : yet if these are thus insufficient, 
and the flames rise high, and consume and scorch, the steel, and the 
deadly drug, and the life-long imprisonment, are as so many books, from 
which the incautious priest may study, when too late, the forgotten lessons 

of prudence. Many, crafty and subtle, transgressed these laws, yet were 
ee But these were the men of policy, whose secret sins, at 
which the spirit of a love, falsely named unlawful, would blush to be com- 
pared, were hidden in darkness, and cloaked in an outward, exceeding, 
strictness. There are many such in life, and they gain, for their day, the 
honour of their fellows: after life—what ? 

In which class must be placed this young Isiac priest, who, the Mys- 
teries of the Death ended, and himself released from the painful duties of 
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his office, wandered through the sacred groves ‘beneath the waves of the 
moonbeams ? His dark eyes, and swarthy brow which burned with fire, 
might not be his claim to a place among the still, cold, perfect—the 
Hermesian philosophers, —the fit priests of Isis. And neither might he 
be named one of the crafty wise ; for his frank and fearless bearing,— 
his youth’s impetuosity impatient of control and concealment alike,— 
his independence, and his pride, spoke him one of the brave and open, 
whose heart was too noble for the false principle and distorted morality 
of his sect. 

Beautiful in feature and in person, the young priest might have served 
as a model for the dear son of Isis, thine the Beloved, when first 
escaped from childhood. Yet his features were not beautiful from sha 
alone; their chief grace consisted in the depth of expression,—in the 
heart,—the soul,—the intellect,—beaming from each line. But it was 
an intellect whose origin was feeling. It was not the cold logical reason 
of a subtle-witted man, whose thoughts could pierce like bladed spears ; 
it was rather the warmth of the burning summer-cloud, which from love 
becomes the recipient of beauty and of gloriousness. But, alas! he was 
not rightly placed in his career of life! Zimnis, the Isiac priest, was a 
man born for action, —for an existence of outward energies,—an existence 
made up of deeds and strongest emotions. Nature never moulded him 
for a stiil, contemplative, inactive, mode of life—his most energetic deed, 
the priest’s silent and secret influence,—his wildest passion, the zealot’s 
pale, visionary faith. And oh! still less was he born to be a follower of 
the Loveless pa ! Each word, each act, each thought, belied that law. 
His whole being was one with love and beauty. This was his life—his 

irit—his fountain-spring of animation—without which he would lie in 
the sunlight, a stiffened corpse. 

And now the dread ceremony over, Zimnis was again free to turn his 
steps whither he would :—though the name of Freedom was a mockery 
in that prison-isle of temples !—and with rapid feet, and unquiet mien, 
he hurried through the consecrated grove in which the awful Adytum, 
where the body of Osiris reposed, was placed. The bright flowers, which 
bloomed in such rich luxuriance round him, were passed by unheeded ; 
their odorous sighs were breathed in vain ; their gentle eyes lured un- 
seen ; and disregarded they held up their coloured, glancing cups, filled 
with the evening dew. The heart of Zimnis throbbed, and én nerve 
thrilled with strong emotion, and the fairest gifts and scenes lay as the 
dumb dead in his way. The songs of the parting birds,—the glorious 
plumage of some, such as the emerald bee-eater, and the painted snipe, 
and the golden lapwing,—the melodious tones of others,—the rainbow- 
like hues of the circling butterflies, as they hung on the lips of the 
white lily of the Nile, or hid in the bosoms of her brighter sisters, the 
blue and the crimson loti,—all these, beautiful as they were, and full of 
alluring charms, were neither seen nor heard by the youthful Hierophant. 
He pursued his way with a world in his own breast, which closed the 
avenues of outward sense, and, in the midst of the beautiful, rendered 
him ignorant of its loveliness. 

As he passed the pylon, or gateway, of the magnificent Temple of 
Isis, to which he more immediately belonged, though an assistant and 
participator generally in the rites of the other adyta of the Holy Isle, a 
shudder ran through him, and involuntarily he covered his face in his 
tobe. Was that strange horror the sting of remorse ?—the pang of 
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shame, as he was thus forced to compare his office with his feelings,—to 
remember his vows in the midst of his passions? Or, was it not rather 
the dread of the prisoner, who, in his short space of freedom, was thus 
rudely reminded of the cell and the chain of his daily life? Ay! it 
was indeed the articulation of the heart’s sorrows ;—its dumb cry before 
the grave of its happiness! But the temple was now behind him; the 
dromos, or paved way, with its avenue of colossal sphynxes whieh led 
up to each des, traversed; and Zimnis found himself on the shores of 
his Nile-girt home. The pam waves beat fresh against its rocks: the 
lines of silver, the path of the moon on the wahere. lay like threads of 
Heaven's own weaving ;—cords, by which to ascend, in heart at least, 
to the glories of the Place of Tpe.* The stars had crowded out in 
countless numbers, making the night radiant and beautiful ; their long, 
shining hair fell athwart the sky’s black brow, and cinctured the blue with 
a gleaming coronet of Life. But to Zimnis, they seemed like the eyes 
of those good genii who watched over the life of his beloved, Oéri of 
Thebes. For to the lover, what image doth not recall the dear fom ? 
what sound doth not echo the dear voice ?—what beauty is not as an 
emanation of the adored spirit? And when love is named unlawful,— 
when strong principles war against it,—when religion opposes, and super- 
stition shrieks out aloud,—when vows bar its nurture, and custom names 
it crime, then does it grow deep and deeper ; becoming like the tempest’s 
consuming fire, whaeve, with its course unchecked, it had glowed with 
a sunlight of gladness. 

And because the love which the Isiae priest cherished for the Egyptian 
girl was deemed sinful, because it required courage in opposition and man- 
Teese 3 in self-reliance, because it was forbidden, Zimnis nourished it yet 
more and more, according to the nature of man. And he kept it in his 
breast, tenderly as he woald have hidden a young dove. He knew not 
that “wA had bound about his heart a sn: ake—bright and flattering—but 
one whose kiss was death! 


IT. 
OERI. 


A woman’s light step was heard. The sound struck the ear of the 
priest, and he started with a thrill of rapturous expectation. As he 
turned, a graceful figure swept from amongst the trees, and hastened to 
meet ¢ him. Her long thin veil she flung off with an impatient ges- 
ture, and her proud beauty stood oad 3 in the light of the moon, 
She was taller than most of her countrywomen ; with limbs whose 
mould was at once firm and dignified, yet feminine and elegant ; her 
feet, clad in the many-coloured sandals of Anthylla,f were as light 
and elastic in their tread as was the pace of the wild mouflont of the 
hills ; and the small ancles, glancing below the broad hem of her robe, 
had put the antelope to shame for “delicacy. Her dark, almond-shaped 
eyes, with their jetty lashes resting against her pale cheek, spoke of a 
haughty, t tameless spirit. Their glances were like lightning flashes from 
a night- black cloud, as she turned those full orbs with a steady gaze of a 


quenchless pride, which owns nor superior nor equal. But when her 
* Tpe: acircling pam ale deem. re epresenting the heswene. 
+ The royal pin-money city. Part of its revenues were paid to the reigning 
queen in wine, and part in sandals. 
According to Laurence, &c., the patriarch of the Ovine tribe. 
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mind was ‘unoccupied by passions excited from without—when thought, 
or a dreamlike feeling “made up her existence, then they spoke only of 
her queenly love. But it was not the love of a timid woman. It had 
nothing of the clinging yieldingness of the weaker, but was rather the 
haughty ovtadescension, of an empress, who names each small jewel of 
love’s treasury a favour which a life-long gratitude could not repay. She 
honoured, not reciprocated, Her black hair hung round her stately neck 
in many glossy plaits, and her head was cinctured with a golden band, 
in which was placed a bud of the white lotus, drooping over her fore- 
head. 

She met Zimnis, who had rushed forward to her embrace, returning his 
caress, if not with a woman’s timidity, yet with all a woman’s pride, 
glorying in the nobleness of the thing loved. The same seeret under-cur- 
rent of feeling, which had unconstionsly operated on the heart of the priest, 
had also worked its effect on her. There was something grand in this 
bold denial of the right of vow or faith to restrain. ‘This courage, so 
beyond the time and age, was, unknown to herself, flattering to her own 
self-love; for the influence of the hierarchy was not yet lost, and still the 
Egyptian Pontiff was held as an emanation from the gods, and stil his 
authority was both unquestioned and undisputed. This, publicly. For, 
in secret, the great influx of strangers—of Greek philosophers, scoffers at 
religion, and detiders of its ministers—of warlike barbarians, too strong 
and too bold for the chains of the unarmed Acdes—of foreign zealots, who 
could bring proofs incontestable of the true godhead of each of their 
myriads of contradictory divinities—and more than all, the strange, pure 
doctrines, preached by the despised Israelites—had awakened a certain 
unexpressed mistrust with the people. In one instance this mistrust had 
penetrated even the women’s chambers; and in Oéri, the daughter of the 
Priest Osor, had transformed the docile slave of another’s thoughts into 
the self-sustaining heart, strong in its own judgments. 

This love of Zimnis and Otri was a desperate game, with a forfeit in 
the failure stern enough to appal the stoutest soul. If discovered, she, 
the daughter of a priest — one peculiarly favoured by the eods—the aly 
offspring of the divine Pontiff of Neph ;* he, the sanctified, the hallowec 
the sacred, vowed to Isis, the follower of the loveless law of the cold god- 
dess—and they, sti anding thus, pouring out their love beneath the moon- 
hight—what must be their fate but death? Or if not death to both, to 
him at the least. How, let the mouldering bones of so many slaughtered 

riests, whose hearts had rebelled against constraint, rise up ¢ ond tell ; 
and why the living heart was slain, let the dumb meeaitiea open and reveal. 
The extreme punishment, which was the kindest, might not be given to 
her; but cruel mutilation, barbarous disfigurement, ‘imprisonment, and 
maddening misery, for her weary length of life. 

Ori put back the hair from the priest’s brow, and looked into his 
bloodshot eyes. 

“Thou art feverish, dear love !” she said, after a long pause, as she 
passed her soft hands over his forehead, and pressed his throbbing lids 
together. ‘This is not well! Didst thou not promise me that thou 
wouldst be still and calm ?” 

“And wouldst thou that I should be calm, Otri ? Calmness! a fit 
quality fe for thy lover, when every moment may “hurl ruin on thine head ! , 
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ie: he grandest and the most spiritual Deity of Egypt. 
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“Ay! and by this thou wouldst work better to stay that ruin ! 
Zimnis !” she added, with emphasis, “ bethink thee ; one indiscreet word, 
one tell-tale look, and the cruel Semmuthis holds us in his grasp. For 
thee, silence best names thy fate ; ; for myself, a lot worse than death— 
with pollution even in that traitor’s look !” 

“ (éri, thou wouldst not bear his love ” and the priest’s hand grasped 
her slender arm till it trembled. ‘* Wouldst thou suffer his breath to 
blister thy soul like the trail of the poisonous scorpion? Thou knowest 
how to die ?” 

« Judge, thyself,” she said calmly ; and drawing aside her upper vest, 
she pointed to the gilded handle of a small dagger. “ With this can I 
obtain me admission into the Awful Place,* and make my greeting to 
the dread boatman of the lake.’’f 

“ And I would rather see thee thus,” cried Zimnis, passionately; “ I 
had rather see thee lie there, thy fair bosom stained with thy life’s blood, 
than live, the loved of Semmuthis.” 

“Thyself will be my best protector ; in thy conduct lies my double 
fate ; thou hast a perilous ch: arge 5 it needs thee to be wary.’ 

* Oéri, is this reproach kind ?” 

“Call it not that!” cried the girl, taking his hand within her own ; 
“call it not reproach, dear love ! Surely thou canst not believe that 
Oeri would reproach him whom she loves, ay, better than her own soul, 
Zimnis !—better than her faith, her father, her gods! But I am too 
hasty in my speech ; and unwittingly I pain where I meant but to cheer; 
I condemn where I would but admonish ! Thou wilt pardon me? Thou 
wilt not turn away in “Wi from thy beloved ?’ 

“ Rather would I cl asp thee to my heart, though ev very throb of thine 
were a dagger to slay me! And fear thou not, Oéri! “Semmuthis may 
rage, he may threaten, strike, slaughter, but here on this breast thou art 
laid now and for ever. This shield shall not fail thee until I fall a helpless 
corpse at thy feet. And Semmuthis himself, lord of all as he is, dare not 
stain this sacred isle with blood ! 

A low, hissing laugh sounded from the bushes. It was very faint, and 
lasted but a dveam’s i instant; yet the lovers both checked their boost. 
and clung closer to each other. And now it passed, and only a bat’s 
heavy wing clouded the light of the moon, as it rapidly flitted by. 

« Thou art my fit mate!” cried the girl, proudly, as she drew herself a 
short distance from the priest. 

“ And its only mate, iny be autiful ” 

“Ah! jealous i in thy very trust,” she said, smiling; “how often must 
Oéri tell thee that her soul disdained a lord until then brightened on her 
sight? How often must she remind thee, that her love could not be 
granted to every puling son of the valley of the Nile who sued for it, 


and her father’s wealth together? To none but one worthy to bear a 
gem upon his breast could she bow her head in submission. And 
such art thou ! Thy clear, manly voice woke up atthe me thoughts 


and feelings, until then unknown. ‘For the first time I was conscious that 
my life was incomplete—that my soul was divided, and incorporate in 
different forms—that part of its very selfhood had been wanting. Thou 
art this double self; thou art this completion of the being of Oéri ; 
for thee she has suned against every law of Egypt ; for her thou heat 





* Amenti, or Hades, 
t Horus, in his character of Charon, the ferryman of the lake of the dead. 
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broken every vow of thine order. And who could condemn when two of 
the same—when the distinct parts of the broken unity meet, recognise, 
and embrace ?” 

‘ Thou art right!’ returned Zimnis, with a rapt look. “ Our stars 
were bern at the same moment, but the spirit of mine took shape ere 
thine had left its radiant cell.* But these separated particles of the same 
One have longed and mourned for each other, until again they were 
united in the forms of Zimnis, the Isiae Priest of Philw, and O’ri, the 
daughter of Osor.”’ 

“ And they will not part again,” she whispered, bending her head till 
her lips touched his bared shoulder. 

Zimnis strained her to his bosom. “ Part! didst thou.say? Blistered 
be the tongue that would so bid us! Curses wither the hand, and blight 
the heart of him who would tear asunder life and life, “ would cut the 
living cords of two souls, and leave them both to de ath. Nay, nay, Ovri! 
we will not part. r 

‘* Necessity !” said an unknown voice from a distance. 

Zimnis shuddered. ‘ A word of evil omen!” he said to himself ; then 
speaking very rapidly, he added : “ If the cruel laws of a tyrannical faith 
have forbidden our love—if laws, stern as the 'y are unjust, —ha! my lips 
may not utter blasphemy !” we cried, suddenly interrupting himself. 

‘**Say that Lam one wrongly chosen ; say that I love thee more than 
the goddess to whose altar I'am bound, that thy dark eyes and the kiss 
of thy love are dearer to me than ~ suites of Onnofre,t or the com- 
mendations of the fearful Assessors ;{ say this,—but I may not utter 
more.” 

‘*Thou may’st not utter ¢ruth !” said the girl, slowly, and fixing her 
eyes full upon the priest. 

He turned away, troubled. So strong were the obligations of his order, 
that he must still make his tongue lie to his heart—he must still name 
virtue vice, and vice virtue. The commands of the Initiator y Trials must 
be obeyed ; and the lesson learnt there, taught the priest ‘that his most 
solemn duty was to support the temple, and its faith, and its ministers, 
through every monstrous contradiction and falsehood. And not only 
must he say, ‘that such and such unworthiest symbols are, in fact, the 
living gods, ales ‘n sickened at the falsehood of the public belief, his soul 
secretly Daniell even the esoteric doctrine of the supersensual divinity of 
the Adytum, but he must also uphold each caprice of the makers of these 
gods. And Zimnis must name the unnatural law of Isis—that most 
cruel act of man’s tyranny—even to Oéri, a divine institution, and call it 
wisest, best. 

But he could not bear the searching look which she threw upon him, 
as he made his hasty retraction ; and he endeavoured to smile away his 
embarrassment. 

“ Nay,” she said, half sorrowfully ; “thou needst not fear my eyes, 
Zimnis. I know that to me, the uninitiated—as a very Gentile in ‘the 
Adytum—thou must support thine order and the fame of the temple 
before all things. And yet—surely, unto love thou mightest speak 
free ‘ly! The woman doth ‘not ask for her lover's secrets—her weakness 
doth not enkindle her curiosity—but it is to the double self, the fellow- 


* A well-known poetic al superstition of the East, 
t Osiris in his mystic character of judge. 
t The forty-two Assessors of Amenti. 
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spirit, that Oeri would sue Zimnis to speak. Why should even the fane 
cast its shadow over our hearts, so that the perfect sunlight of mutual 
sympathy should not be between them? Canst thou not be the man— 
forgetful of the priest ¢ 

“ Thou needst hardly ask me this,” replied Zimnis, “ when the priest 
lies thus buried in the grave of the man’s forbidden passion. The 
hierophant of Isis, he, whose cold heart should hold nought but a chill 
love for the stone he names his goddess, clasps thee, a living maiden, 
in his arms—and thou bidst him forget his priesthood the while! Is not 
my very love, Oéri, proof of its obliteration ? With every tie to bind me 
backward, every principle to restrain, and nought but thine eyes to lure 
me on, this love has burnt each band, and slain each other feeling. Thy 
lover lies at thy feet; thy head rests upon his heart ; the white of Ins 
garments is stained with the blood of his slaughtered vows ; and thou 
bidst him forget the altar! Surely, surely, its shadow hath not so fallen 
on the sun of his passion, as to dim its light! Odéri, thou believest that 
I love thee as maiden should be loved ?—ardently as man can love ?” 

The girl was subdued before this fierce outburst. She turned aside 
her head, and said in a low voice: 

“T believe it.” 

Hush!—the leaves rustle—the bushes part their boughs—a breath 
waves on the air. What step is that which glides so stealthily through 
the flowery copse ? The moonlight showed nothing ! 

“ That echo of our faney checked my blood ;” Oéri then said, drawing 
a deep breath. 

“It calmed mine ;”” replied her lover, laying her hand upon his heart. 
It beat full and tranquil, for his energies had been aroused, and had 
stilled its tumult with a stronger necessity. And yet he had seen, 
unknown to Oeri, the shadow of a priest's white-shrouded figure retreat- 
ing through the dark trees; and he knew that they were discovered, 
betrayed, and lost. ; 

“The boat!” he cried, suddenly.‘ We may not delay. Let me place 
thee, at the least, in safety! Thou art lost if thou remainest here. Thy 
sex may not tread these holy shores, and thou hast hid within them, 
even during the awful ceremony. Come! swift be thy steps! 1 will 
bear thee across. I know the shoa!s and rocks,—I can guide thee well. 
Hasten, Ovri! Every moment is precious:—every instant is of more 
value than the tribute of the south. Thou must not delay. Come !— 
come swiftly, my beloved !” c 

‘What sudden transport is this ?” said the girl, wonderingly. “ Thou 
didst promise mea safe and secret harbour until thou, thyself, couldst 
fly with me. Wouldst thou now abandon me, and place me on yonder 
lonely shore, with the Nile’s blue waters surging between? What 
strange phantasy possesses thee? Thy glances, too, are wild, and almost 
terrify me as I look.” But she did not draw from his side; she rather 


— more closely, as if endeavouring to sooth him with her sweet 
ove. 


“There is danger here,” he said, slowly, turning very pale, while he 
gently sought to lead her to the shore. 


- For thee ?—or is it for me? I fear not!” and her voice was calm, 
with an accent of pride. 


‘* Thou must fly,”’ returned Zimnis evading the question, and pointing 
to where a small and light byblus bark lay moored close to the rocks. 
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“ And leave thee to peril? Nay, Zimnis! not even thy influence 
can obtain that! Together we will live, together die. 1 quit not thy 
side.” 

“Both need not suffer where one victim would suffice,” the priest cried 
in a tone of anguish. 

“ I leave thee, and leave thee to danger?” cried Oéri. “ Dearest !— 
best beloved !—little hast thou read the heart of her thou hast wooed! 
In death, as in life, O&ri stands by thy side, and the mighty Gom* himself 
should not foree her away! Nay, nay, thou needst not speak!” she 
added still more rapidly, arresting his words. ‘I must be obeyed ;— 
ay, Zimnis, even obeyed, and by thee! I will yield to thee where the 
man’s strength can work better than mine own. But.when my choice 
lies between cowardice in submission, or faithfulness in opposition, I, the 
woman, will dare bid thee, the priest and the philosopher, to bow to my 
will. ‘To part from thee, and thus,—oh! it would stain the cincture of 
my nobleness! | should stand in the morning’s dawn a dishonoured 
thing—a very worm among the bright band of my country’s daughters !” 
She drew herself up proudly, and shook back her beautiful tresses with 
an impatient air, as if the mere thought of dishonour had a blight on its 
wings. 

“Thou art brave and noble,” cried Zimnis still turned towards the 
shore ; “ but thou art fragile. Thou art a woman, and they with whom 
thou hast to combat are men stronger than the Eight Demigods ¢ of old. 
Flight is not cowardice, sweet love, it is but the virtue of prudence. 
Come, come!—oh! we are tampering with death!” he added in agony. 

“Once again I tell thee that I leave not this island alone. Thou didst 
promise me that we should flee, and flee together. Under the burning 
sun of the Cushite,f or with the wandering sons of Arabah§, our home 
is to be made. Why not seize this present instant? I will fly with thee. 
Cireled by thine arm, what danger can befall me? And if it come, it 
comes to both at once; then danger will be life. Wilt thou fly with me ? 
—then I go!” 

Moved by a sudden impulse they both made a few steps forward. 
A moment more, they had gained the light boat, and been safe. 

“Who talks of flight ?”’ said a rough, harsh voice, and a high priest 
dressed in the robes of sacrifiee—the Jeopard-skin mantle and embroi- 
dered apron—came near and laid his hand heavily on the shoulder of 
Zimnis. 

‘“¢ Semmuthis ?” exclaimed Zimnis, recoiling in horror. 

Oéri veiled her face. She was trembling strongly; and it was only 
with difficulty that she maintained any show of composure, when the 
hierophant, by force, loosened her hands from the arm of Zimnis, and 
kept her, as for safety, pressed close to his own heart. 

“Thy denouncer and thy gaoler, traitor!” cried Semmuthis, in a loud 
tone. ‘Here, my sons, bind him fast, and lead him to the cell which 
has been prepared for him. Heed not his mad ravings, and secure his 
arms that they strike only the lifeless air. Fool !”’ he added bitterly, in 
an undertone to Zimnis; “ didst thou believe that my eyes were closed in 
primeval darkness, so that I should not see thine iniquity ? I have marked 
thee!” he continued, drawing his breath hard through his set teeth. ‘I 
have watched thee—I have seen thee, throughout, fall by gradual steps 
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into the pit of thy ruin! Js Isis, our great mother, a deity to be jeered 
at like the broken toy of a babe? Thou, thyself, hast sealed thy destruc- 
tion! For thy pale maiden,” and here he laughed meaningly, “ask yon 
young moon when in his manhor rd s fulness, where hath fled the beauty 
which he shone on this night, if, Zimnis—list thee—if she hangs not on 
this arm—my secret bride?” All this was said in a low undertone, so 
that the attendant priests who had crowded round, and were now binding 
him with strong cords, should not hear. 

** And dost thou not fear my voiee ?” exclaimed the young priest, im- 
petuously; ‘dost thou not fear that I, too, in turn denounce thee, and 
calling on the nation to witness the foul scene ” 

“ Bind his lips, they utter blasphemy,” said Semmuthis, quietly. 

The mouth of Zimnis streamed with blood, cut with the sharp edge of 
the iron gag. 

“ And keep thou still, shy bird,” continued the hierophant, addressing 
the vainly struggling Oeri; “ and yet, I love to feel thy young form 
ress heavier and heavier still upon my breast, as thou strivest to escape. 
Thy breath, too, coming in its thick sobs, it brings me visions of the 
hour when it will wave over my lips in loving sighs. Struggle—still 
strive—thou art mine—mine own!” 

“ Courage, Zimnis,’” exclaimed Oéri, aloud, ‘ thou shalt even yet be 
saved! QOéri promises thee liberty, and she shall not fail her vow.” 

“Thou canst buy his salvation,” whispered Semmuthis. “ Lay thy 
head upon my bosom—kiss my lips—promise to be mine—and yon boy 
is safe.” 











I KNOW THOU ART NOT CHANGED TO ME. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I kNow thou art not changed to me, 
Though others pass me coldly by ; 
I boast a treasure still in thee, 
And all the shafts of fate defy! 
Amid misfortune’s wintry hour, 
Now friends prove false, if friends they be, 
E’en grief hath only half its pow’r, 
Because thou art not changed to me. 


Yet thou, of all, had least to bind, 
The links of thy heart’s chain to mine ; 
Another form enslaved my mind, 
I knew not then the worth of thine! 
A glittering, but a worthless shrine, 
The idol where I bent the knee! 
I doubted—pass'd—neelected thine, 
And yet thou art not changed to me. 


Lone star—now all beside are fled, 
That once upon my pathway shone, 
Thy purer ray a light hath shed, 
Their dazzling splendour ne’er could own. 
Not all the world hath pow’r to blight 
The hope renew’d again by thee ; 
Thou star, amid my darkest night 
That only art not changed to me! 
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A GRAYBEARD'S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No. IV. 


Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit. 


Thomas Hill’s Cottage at Sydenham—Names of his most frequent Guests— 
Proposed Reminiscences of the Deceased, and passing Allusions to the Sur- 
vivors— Notice of Hill—Sale of his scarce Books—His insatiable Curiosity— 
Is ridiculed on the Stage as Paul Pry, and in Hook’s Novel of “ Gilbert 
Gurney” as Mr. Hull— Anecdote of Captain Morris and Mr. D'Israeli, sen. 
—Mystery of Hill’s Age—His Travels—His Death. 


In my last paper, I briefly described the London residence of Thomas 
Hill, the Maecenas of Queenhithe, where I first encountered George Col- 
man the Younger. His large literary parties were always given at his 
Sydenham Tusculum, which, though close to the road-side, and making 
no pretensions to be “a cottage of gentility,” was roomy and comfortable 
enough within, spite of its low-pitched thick-beamed ceilings, and the 
varieties of level with which the builder had pleasantly diversified his 
floors. The garden at the back, much more useful than ornamental, 
afforded an agreeable ambulatory for his guests, when they did not fall 
into the pond in their anxiety to gather currants; an accident not always 
escaped. Pleasant and never to be forgotten were the many days that | 

assed beneath that hospitable roof, with associates whose varied talents 
and invariable hilarity might have justified us in despising the triteness of 
the quotation, when we compared our convivial symposia with the noctes 


ceneque Deum. 
O qui amplexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 


when, on the summer afternoons, we mounted the little grassy ascent 
that overlooked the road, and joyfully hailed each new guest as he arrived, 
well aware that he brought with him an accession of merriment for the 
jovial dinner, and fresh facetiousness for the wit-winged night ! Let it 
not be thought that I exaggerate the quality of the boon companions 
whom our Amphitryon delighted to assemble. If we had no philosophers 
who could make the world wiser, we had many a wit and wag who well 
knew how to make it merrier. Among those most frequently encoun- 
tered at these jollifications, were Campbell, the poet, then occupying a 
cottage in the village, and by no means the least hilarious of the party ; 
Mathews, and sometimes his friend and brother comedian, Liston; Theo- 
dore Hook; Edward Dubois, at that time editor and main support of the 
Monthly Mirror; Leigh Hunt and his brother John; James and 
Horace Smith ; John Taylor, the editor of the Sawn newspaper ; Horace 
Twiss; Baron Field; the present Sir George Rose ; John Barnes, who 
subsequently became editor for many years of the Times newspaper ; and 
a few others whom I need not specify, although some of them were 
“ fellows of infinite jest and humour,” since they never emerged from the 
ranks of the illustrious obscure. 

Cumberland, in his memoirs, referring to the many delightful literary 
parties he had enjoyed at the house of his friend, Dilly, the bookseller, 


has the following passage :— 
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“ From Mr. Dilly’s hospitality I derive not only the recollection of 
leasure past, but the enjoyment of happiness yet in my possession. Death 
- not struck so deeply into that circle, but that some are left whose 
names are dear to society, whom I have still to number among my living 
friends, to whom I can resort, and not find myself lost to their remem- 
brance.”—To the memory of my kind-hearted and hospitable friend, 
Thomas Hill, I cordially dedicate a similar record of gratitude for plea- 
sure past ; and I, too, have reason to be thankful that I may still reckon, 
among my living friends, some of those with whom I first made acquaint- 
ance beneath his roof, though my lengthened life has necessarily abridged 
the list. 

To those of the above-mentioned circle who are yet wayfarers upon 
earth, my references, from obvious motives of delicacy, will be slight and 
cursory : but they who have completed life’s journey are fair subjects for 
a Greybeard’s gossip. By being taken away from us, they have become 
our property ; death has made them a common upon which all may de- 
pasture ; nor shall that man be deemed a literary ghoul who avails him- 
self of this privilege, rather to recall the memory of those whom he loved, 
than to prey on theirremains. Some of the parties with whom I shall thus 
make free were writers whose works are around me, as I sit in that cheer- 
ful cemetery of minds which bears the name of my book-room. Their 
spirits, still as vital and as vigorous as ever, hover about me, and, oh! 
how pleasant, how soothing, how companionable are their hauntings ! 
As I open one of their books, I seem to lift up the grave-stone of its buried 
author, and to conjure him intellectually back into my society. Reader! 
will you take a passing peep with me imto one or two of these volumes, 
and listen to such reminiscences of their writers as may not yet have 
faded from an old man’s memory ? I will endeavour to be as littie garru- 
lous as my weight of lustres will permit; and if I exceed in my claims 
upon your patience, you will not forget, I trust, that Iam entitled to the 
superannuated allowance. 

But before I betake myself to any of his guests, let me return to the 
hospitable Symposiarch of Sydenham. Tom Hill--for the world never 
gave him any less familiar appellation, had for many years pursued the 
pleasant life I have shadowed forth, when the Goddess of the Wheel, 
whose blindness is her only excuse, withdrew from him the light of her 
countenance, and his affairs becaine irretrievably embarrassed. Whether 
or not his literary avocations occasioned him to neglect those of the 
drysalter, and so Queenhithe threw off commercial allegiance to her 
Micenas, this deponent sayeth not ; but deep and sincere were the re- 
grets of his numerous acquaintance, more especially of those who so often 
received welcome invitations “to put their legs under his mahogany,” 
when it beeame known that he had been obliged to give up business, to 
sell his Tusculum as well as his Drysalterium, and even to part with that 
incontestable evidence of respectability—his gig! Not long, however, 
did our lamentations endure, for the subject of them, without engaging 
in auy other pursuit, quickly arose like a Phoenix from his ashes, and 
settling himself in lodgings westward of Temple Bar, took up a new 
position as an independent “ man about town.”” How this pecuniary re- 
suscitation was accomplished, nobody “ happened to know,’’ except him- 
self, and this formed a subject on which he kept his knowledge secret ; 
althouch one addition to his ways and means fell within my own cogni- 
sance, During the whole progress of the Bibliomania which once raged 
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in England, with not less rabid intensity than the old Tulipomania in 
Holland ; when the Archaica, the Heliconia, and the Roxburgh Club, 
were outbidding each other for old black letter works ; and an otherwise 
enlightened nobleman was reported to have actuaily given 2500/. for a 
single volume ;—when_ books, in short, which had only become scarce, 
because they were always worthless, were purchased upon the same prin- 
ciple as that costly and valueless coin, a Queen Anne's farthing, Hill had 
been a constant collector of these printed curiosities, and not an injudi- 
cious one, so far at least as concerned their market price. Taste appre- 
ciates works of art; collectors appraise them; and this was Hill's pro- 
vince. That he knew the contents of evena single volume in his own store, I 
very much doubt, and I have a strong suspicion that he lost nothing by 
his ignorance ; but he could tell you — accurately how much each copy 
would bring at an auction, and how much it had brought at all previous 
sales. ‘This was a species of information which he really did “ happen 
to know,” and when boasting of his own matchless rarities, he was 
much more trustworthy than when extolling his unobtainable vin de Ju- 
rancon. 

Anxious to embark in so lucrative a branch of business, the eminent 
firm of Longman and Co. applied to Hill for advice and assistance, offer- 
ing to begin by the purchase of his whole collection, a proposition to which 
he did “ willingly incline his ear.” He drew out accordingly a catalogue 
raisonné of his stores, affixing his price for each volume, to which no 
objection being made, the whole were despatched in three or four trunks 
to Paternoster-row, and he received in payment the acceptances of the 
firm for as many thousand pounds ! Whether the Bibliomania had begun 
to wane, or the prices had been exorbitant, I know not, but the purchasers 
soon found grievous cause to repent their bargain, and as the friend of 
both parties, I was requested to make complaints to the vendor, and re- 
quire some abatement of the charge, an application which he indignantly 
pooh, poohed! declaring that every volume was worth double the price 
he had received, and that they had volunteered, while de had never urged 
the purchase. The only reduction I could obtain was an extension in the 
term of payment, small compensation to the bibliopolists for their costly 
initiation into the mysteries of black letter rarities and unique copies. 

Even before his embarrassment, if I mistake not, Hill had given up the 
Monthly Mirror, which had never been remunerative. In this periodical 
originally appeared the poetical imitations by James and Horace Smith, 
entitled ‘* Horace in London,” which, after the brilliant success of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” were collected and published in a single volume. 
Our ex-Mecenas of Queenhithe, who had never been married, finally 
took chambers in James-street, Adelphi, wherein he resided till his death. 
With these humble third-floor apartments his establishment was commen- 
surate, being usually limited to a forbidding old Urganda, occasionally 
aided by a nondeseript boy. Here he practised a rigorous economy, little 
in accordance with his previous hospitality, however it might be adapted 
to his present limited means. Around the fireplace hung the portraits of 
his intimate friend Dubois, of Theodore Hook, of James Smith, and of 
Charles Mathews. The rest of the four walls, from ceiling to floor, as 
well as the table in the centre, were completely hidden by books, and his 
bed-room presented the same appearance, his couch being additionally 
enclosed in a lofty cireumvallation of volumes piled up from the carpet. 
He was now, as I haye said, an idle man about town, perpetually haunt- 
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ing the great thoroughfares, and from the marked peculiarity of his 
appearance becoming as well known to the public, by sight at least, as the 
statue at Charing-cross. He had long assisted Mr. Perry, then proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle, in making selections for his rare library at 
Tavistock House, particularly in the department of the old facetia, in 
addition to which office he now became a regular caterer, or jackall, for 
the newspaper, picking up such anecdotes, tittle-tattle, and gossip as his 
almost universal acquaintance, his freedom of a theatrical club, and a 
matchless skill and perseverance in prying, enabled him to scrape toge- 
ther. If he were paid for this duty he certainly deserved his salary, for 
he brought both genius and industry to the performance of his task. 
Never did a man take such pains to undermine, overreach, and circum- 
vent the victim from whom he wished to extort information of any sort. 
With a face of the blandest Lonhommie he would run up and congratulate 
you on the actual occurrence of any event which he suspected to be im- 
pending ; he would quote pretended paragraphs in the public papers, or 
confide to you some fabrication, of which he happened to know the truth, 
that he might hear what you said about it; and if he could not turn 
either of your flanks by oblique modes of attack, and all sorts of de- 
tective artifices, he would ask you a dozen questions, point blank, brow- 
beating you with a blustering ‘* Pooh, pooh !’ and a declaration that he 
happened to know better, when you protested your inability to give him 
any information. Most signally did he illustrate the wisdom of Horace’s 
** Percontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est,” beware of an inqui- 
sitive man, since he is sure to be a gossip, for his tittle-tattle, not always 
as harmless as it was meant to be, sometimes compromised his best 
friends ; while he occasionally annoyed them and violated social con- 
fidence, by publishing their casual communications in the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle. As a Quidnune he had the very first intelligence 
of events that had never happened, and as a retailer of anecdotes he 
might justly have piqued himself upon the matter-of-fact-like cireum- 
stantiality of his inventions. 

A character and personal appearance so marked by idiosynerasy, and 
forming so fine a subject for ridicule and malicious pleasantry, were not 
likely to be overlooked by the waggish writers who had opportunities of 
observing them. George Colman’s threat of immortalising him as “ the 
literary drysalter,” had never been realised ; but in his later phase of in- 
satiable inquisitiveness, in his mania for peeping, prying, and peering 
into every body's affairs, Poole took his likeness to the life, and giving 
him to the stage and to the public as “ Paul Pry,” occasioned him “to 
wake one morning and find himself famous,” or rather notorious. In 
prints and paintings, in mugs and jugs, in innumerable stalls, windows, 
and mantel-pieces, the chubby little man with his umbrella obtained an 
almost ubiquitous publicity; while crowded audiences seemed never weary 
of hailing his appearance on the stage. The likeness was unmistakeable, 
and though Hill affected not to recognise it, he saw it, felt it, and 
never forgave the artist who had thrust upon him such an unenviable 
celebrity. 

Another and more favoural le portraiture, by Theodore Hook, has in- 
troduced him to the world, in the second and third volumes of “ Gilbert 
Gurney,” under the slightly varied appellation of Hunt. This is a pre- 
sentment of his earlier Sydenham life, freely exposing his foibles, but 
giving him credit for the good qualities that he really possessed, and even 
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going so far, in extenuation of his hyperbolical statements, as to main- 
tain that most of them had some sort of foundation—rather an equivocal 
defence. That he was the undoubted original of this representation Hill 
was quite willing to admit ; and, indeed, I think he felt rather flattered 
by the interest it excited among his friends. 

~ Having made allusion in this article to the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, I must be indulged in a little episode. The reader was fore- 
warned that I should be discursive, and unless I snatch a reminiscence 
ere it flies, ‘the Cynthia of the minute” will be gone forever. Ever wel- 
come did I find an invitation to Tavistock House, for there was I sure to 
meet persons of eminence in art or literature ; the entertainments were of 
the most luxurious description, and no one could better discharge the 
duties of the convivial board than Mr. Perry, whose inexhaustible fund 
of information and anecdote was not rendered less piquant by his broad 
Scotch accent and high voice. One day he had assembled a large dinner 
party, having on his left hand Captain Morris, of lyrical celebrity, once 
the boon companion, compotator, and Bacchanalian minstrel of the Prince 
of Wales, but recently estranged from him because his royal highness 
had unceremoniously discarded all his old Whig friends, and had thrown 
himself into the arms of the Tory party. Expatiating upon the long 
intimacy, almost amounting to domiciliation, which he had enjoyed at 
Carlton House, where a bed-room was set apart for his use when their 
revels, as often happened, absorbed the greater portion of the night, and 
perchance had disqualified him from seeking his own home: the captain 
stated that Big Sam, the searlet-cloaked Janitor in Pall-mall, had been 
ordered to admit him at all hours, so that he had liberty to run about the 
whole house “like a kitten ;” adding, that the prince would often send 
for him before he rose in the morning, that he might sit by his bed-side 
and chat with him about the oceurrences of the day, discuss the plan of 
some approaching entertainment, or settle the guests who were to form 
the next private symposium. ‘ And now,” he continued, “ I never cross 
the threshold of Carlton House, and his royal highness and myself are 
as much estranged as if we had never been acquainted.” 

“And why have you thus become alienated trom the prince ?” inquired 
Mr. D'Israeli, senior, who sat on the same side, though at the further end 
of the table. 

“ Because, sir, I would not give up the political principles of my whole 
life.” 

With a strange simplicity, or inadvertence, for he could hardly have 
weighed his words, the same inquirer quietly resumed. 

‘And what, upon such an occasion, prevented your giving up your 
principles?” 

I saw the colour instantly rush into the cheeks of the captain, who 
jumped up, and fixed his flashing eyes upon his questioner, as he angrily 
and loudly exclaimed— 

“ Take off your spectacles, sir, that I may see the face of the man who 
dares to ask me such a question.” 

Fully did I expect some fresh and instant illustration of the “ Quarrels 
and Calamities of Authors;” but our host, urging that the words had been 
inconsiderately spoken, that no offence could possibly have been intended, 
succeeded in pacifying the fuming poet, whose geniality, however, was 
vot fully restored, until the offender had quitted the party, when he was 
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easily persuaded to sing some of his own beautiful lyrics. This he did 
with as much gusto as if he had been a young, instead of an old, man, 
elevating his glass, for his odes were generally Bacchanalian, and tossing 
off its contents in a single gulp, at the end of every stanza, after which 
a recently written comic canticle, in ridicule of the Americans, wound up 
his vocal performances with universal a. 

Reference having been made to the fine health he enjoyed, he remarked, 
“Why, it may well seem wonderful, for I believe few men in England 
have led so hard a life as myself ; but I attribute it mainly toa rule which 
I have rigorously observed for many years—that of always apportioning 
the exercise of the following day to the excess of the previous night. For 
this purpose I had a sort of scale, never walking less than ten miles for 
three bottles, so that you may guess what a rare pedestrian I have been !” 

Whether the cessation of intimacy with the royal Porcus de grege 
Epicuri contracted his potations, and so expanded his life, I know not; 
but certain itis that he attained a patriarchal age, and repenting his loose 
companionship, and drunken orgies at Carlton House, became exceedingly 
devout. Inthis mood, I have been told, that he made atonement for the 
Fescennine verses, into which his youthful muse had been betrayed, by 
composing pious songs, which he sang after dinner, emptying his glass as 
he did so, from the force of habit, so that his convivial gestures and de- 
vout words presented a strange mixture of the Bacchanalian and the 
spiritual, the sinner and the saint! 

But to return to Tom Hill. Such as I have described it, continued to 
be his Paul Pry life in his book-wilderness of the Adelphi, until the time 
of his death, nearly up to which period his plump, crimson, peony face, 
and rotund figure, underwent no perceptible alteration, nor was there 
any diminution of his usual good spirits and superabundant energy. In- 
stinet, with the vitality of an immortal curiosity, he remained as young 
and alert as ever, always prepared to sound, probe, and interrogate whom- 
soever he might encounter. So inveterate had this habit become, that on 
giving a penny to a street-sweeper he would stop, perhaps in the middle 
of a perilous crossing, to ask his name and address, having ascertained 
which important facts he would hurry on, and remark to his companion, 
“ Well, now, that’s information.” 

At last the pale summoner, who knocks alike at the door of the cottage 
and the palace (the Latin original is too hackneyed for quotation), found 
his way to the book-groaning third-floor in the Adelphi, and it was an- 
nounced that poor Tom Hill was dead! The statement was not univer- 
sally believed, for he had lived so long that many thought it had become, 
like his inquisitiveness, a habit which he could not shake off. For the last 
half century at least, his real age had been a mystery, and a subject of in- 
cessant discussion among his friends, none of whom could coax or cajole 
him out of the smallest admission that might throw light upon the 
subject. 

The father of the late Charles Mathews, when a young man and a 
bookseller in the Strand, had remembered Hill coming to the shop, looking 
just the same as he did thirty years afterwards ; adding, that Ais father 
knew still older people who had made a similar remark! There was so 
little of Mr. D’Israeli’s mosaic Arab in his appearance, he was so 
thoroughly John Bullish, that the suggestion of his being, perchance, the 
Wandering Jew, was deemed untenable. James Smith once said to him, 
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“ The fact is, Hill, that the register of your birth was destroyed in the 

great fire of London, and you take advantage of that accident to conceal 
‘our real age.” 

But Hook went much further, by suggesting that he might originally 
have been one of the little Hills recorded as skipping in the Psalms. No 
counter-statement, that might at least reduce him to the level of Jenkins 
or old Parr, was ever made by the ruddy patriarch. Perhaps he did not 
know his real age—at all events, he never told it; nor could others 
supply the information which he himself would not or could not furnish, 
for the Mecenas of Queenhithe not being “ atavis edite regibus,” like 
his namesake of Rome, there were no known relations, dead or living, 
who could throw any light upon this chronological mystery. It has been 
stated, on what authority I know not, that he was aly eighty-three when 
he died. 

Incredible as it may sound, our original Paul Pry must have undergone 
a nearly wnquestioning existence of several weeks’ duration, for though 
he was literally a mono-linguist, not speaking a word of any language 
but his own, he once travelled as far as Naples, unaccompanied by any 
other interpreters than his own energy and perseverance. When asked, 
after his return, what had enabled him to make his way through France 
without difficulty, he answered, 

“Franes and fingers ! I had only to hold up a piece of money and 
point, and the whole country and every thing it contained instantly 
became mine. Talk French, indeed! pooh, pooh! I know better—don't 
tell me ; if I had chosen to learn, in six weeks I would have undertaken 
to speak the language ten times better than the natives ; yes, sir, fifty 
times, a hundred times better. But I would not pay them the compli- 
ment. I hate French.” 

Nor did Latin names find much favour with him, for in alluding to his 
excursions from Naples, he would talk of his visits to the buried city of 
Pompey-ey-i-t, laying a vehement emphasis on the last two vowels, and 
sympathetically enlarging his eyes as if they were so many incontestible 
proofs of his assertion. 

Whatever might have been the doubts as to his birth, there could be 
none as to his death, and I can answer for one individual—doubtless there 
were many more, by whom that announcement was received with un- 
feigned regret. To the foibles of Tom Hill none could be blind; they 
were too glaring ; his importunate cross-questioning, and the indiscreet 
gossiping which sometimes compromised himself and others, combined 
with his blustering manner, tended, in his latter life, to prevent any great 
increase in the circle of his acquaintance ; but no one could deny that he 
was a kind-hearted, friendly man, ever ready to do a good service, and 
still social in his disposition, though his narrow circumstances would not 
allow him to renew the hospitalities of his earlier years. Great was my 
pleasure, in my infrequent visits to the metropolis, when I found my old 
friend in his lofty book lair, and could not only be placed au courant as 
to all the tittle-tattle of the passing day, but could conjure up, through 
the sympathy of our memories, the years that had long rolled away, and 
recall the deceased or surviving friends who had helped to wing the hours 
in our numerous merry meetings at Sydenham. 

Of these associates my next paper will still further indulge in the re- 
membrance. 
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SCHWERTING, DUKE OF SAXONY. 
PARAPHRASED FROM KARL EBERT. 
By A. Lonaeg, Ese. 


Duke Scuwertinc in his banner’d hall sits at the festal board ; 
And see ! in iron goblets rude the mantling wine is pour’d ; 


Of iron trenchers to the roof resounds the ceaseless clang ; ; 
And loud on every warrior’s breast the iron corslet rang. | 
A guest was there ;—’tis Denmark’s king : all round in mute amaze 
He look’d ; the Saxon’s trappings next have fix’d his wondering gaze ; 
For massy chains from Schwerting’s neck and arms hung down before; 
And gleaming iron spangles deck’d the sable garb he wore ! 
“ How now, Sir Duke! what boots the jest”’—broke out the frowning Dane— 
“To greet with such strange revelry a monarch and his train? | 
To grace thy feast [left my home beyond the Baltic tide ; 
Why lack thy golden braveries and robes of courtly pride?” 
“Sir King, with our old Saxon saw my answer well is told ; 
The iron vest beseems the slave, the freeman pranks in gold ; 
Thy treacherous arm has bound our land in thraldom’s iron chain ;— 
Thou tried’st thy golden fetters once—but those were forged in vain ! 
“ You need, methinks, to burst our bonds, and proud in freedom rise, 
jut holy trust, and heart untamed, and deed of stern emprize ; 
Thus may our oath in Heaven be loosed, and cleansed our bitter shame,— 
Thy gyves debase our limbs no more—thy power our Saxon fame !” i 


He spoke, and lo! in swarthy file, slow pacing from the door, 

Twelve knights advance :—each mail'd right arm a flaming torch upbore ; 
In Schwerting’s speaking eye they mark the signal to destroy ; 

Then waved their brands, and from the hall rush’d forth with furious joy. 


Soon from beneath strange sounds confused the monarch’s ears engage, 
Of roaring flames that o’er the house spread fast with crackling rage; 
Nor long— each cheek with felt annoy of sultry breathings glows, 


. ”? 


And deep, not loud, * The hour is come !” in mournful concert rose ! 


The King would fly, but Schwerting’s hand and voice his steps refrain ; 

*“ Now prove thy soulof Chivalry, and test thy royal strain! 
If thou canst quell yon wasting foe whose arms so brightly shine, ) 
My Saxon mantle thou may’st wear, my Saxon lands are thine !” 


And now thro’ all the lofty dome the scorch’d and stifling air 

Blows fierce; the walls and vaulted roof give back a ruddy glare ; 

Loud and more loud of crumbling beams the thundering sound dismays ; 
The ponderous portal sinks at last— and inward shoots the blaze ! 


The Saxons kneel in suppliant guise, and hymn the throne on high, 

Thy pardon, Lord ! for not in vain shall Freedom's martyrs die ; 

The Duke, with steadfast mien resolved, confronts the rushing flame; 

The King has fall’n—his arm uprears the dull, half breathing frame! . 


Awake ! proud conqueror—mighty Lord ! thou craven heart, and see 
How melt the vassal’s iron chains, how Saxons dare be free :— 

He spoke—and in the flery surge together whelm’d they fall, 

The crashing pile in smoke descends, and ruin covers all ! 
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STREET HARMONIES AND DISCORDS. 


SPRING STREET CRIES. 


Ir is some solace to me, the denizen of a narrow street, no longer 
looking on the face of nature for the index of her daily doings, learning, 
literally, the primrose time of the year from the sweet evidence of wood 
vaths and hedge-rows—recognising her first timid steps in the scattered 
handfuls of pelucid snowdrops, and the impromptu clusters of pink and 
blue hepaticas, that in their eagerness to greet her, have risen to the 
sunny borders ‘wiheet their leaves. It is some solace in the absence of 
these simple remembrancers — wayfaring flowers and their cultivated 
sisters of the parterre—to find, upon the city pavement vocal substitutes, 
sounds that serve me for signs and for seasons. ‘To hear the approac h 
of Spring, since 1 can no longer see it, is better than not to be reminded 
of Spring at all, so L always note, after the middle of March, the cries that 
day by day proclai um its coming. J] do not regard your “ Spring water- 
cresses” as any better than a cheat. We hear it soon’after Christmas, cer- 

tainly before Old Ladytide, when the vernal season begins, and long ere 

the roscid fingers of Spring have pranked the running’ streams “with 
verdure. It is that softest and most poetic of all street cries, “ Sweet 
primroses ! !” that fairly wakens within us the sense of her presence, carry- 
ing us in spirit to the sylvan places made luminous with the white track 
ws their countless blossoms. Earth-born stars! flowery constellations ! 
stretching through the shadowy woods a terrestrial milky way, and with 
pale, appealing eyes, lifting upwards the grateful thoughts which this 
outpouring of eftlorescence for no apparent purpose but that of orna- 
ment creates in us. Most poetie is the ery, though the vendor be no 
rosy fingered flower-girl, with sun-touched cheek, de wy lip, and laughing 
eye, but a bowed, feeble-voiced old man, tottering, as his short steps 
bear him alone the pavement, and hardly equal to the weight of the flat 
basket before him. Into the crowded courts he carries his fresh burden 
of green roots and pallid flowers, and forthwith old wrinkled crones 
gather round him at the door-steps, and babble of green fields and of 
the pleasant time of youth, when under wood-boughs, o ‘re primroses car- 
petted the earth as thickly as the winter leaves had done, they wove the 
flowers in their then bright hair, with fingers smooth and shapely. 
Through the close, fetid lanes and alleys you may hear his pandian ery. 
Young girls spring forth at the sound, and his course may be tracked 
through these places and the humble back streets, by the blacking-pots 
in area and attic-windows, in which a solitary root is seen for a day or 
two afterwards struggling to live, or rather dying slowly, despite the 
eare of the poor sempstress to whose lowly room that ‘little nest of 
leaves, with its one open flower and two-folded buds, gives so much 
of pure beauty—constituting an ornament infinitely more effective, 
though she does not think so, than the tinselled things upon the chimney- 
piece that cost six times as much! 

‘* Sweet primroses ! "the little children clap their hands and the 
bigger ones gaze wistfully as their soft and alas! dying breaths are 
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wafted by them. Now the grey prophet of the Spring halts at the 
corner of the street, where the gin-palace spreads its snare each way, 
catching at the second door the wretch who has managed to escape the 
temptation of the first, and amidst the human ghouls who haunt these 

ves of home, affection, and life’s highest interests, whose lips are red 
with the blood of their wasting children, even they start at the sound, 
and gaze (who shall say with what awakenings 7) upon the basket of the 
primrose-gatherer. 

This cry is prelusive of Spring. Henceforth on sunny mornings you will 
hear the responsive, half beseeching, half-persuasive inquiry, “ Any flowers 
to-day?” sounding at one and the same time from both sides of the street, 
while the red-elbowed bowquetiére, holds up her shallow pannier, full 
of paper-frilled flower-pots, and lets the fresh-blown beauty of the plants 

ylead for themselves. Here comes one, like Flora, crowned with flowers, 
- basket a very cornucopia of bright colours, the painted tulip, the broad 
leaved arum, with its massive foot-stalk, and towering chalice not yet un- 
folded—valley-lilies with their papery blossoms tremulously cowering with- 
in their sheath-like leaves, and hyacinths, “ purple, and white, and blue,” 
or tinted pink, or steeped m rose colour, whose waxen bells chime to the 
city clerk, of far-off flower-beds, or the southern windows of his child- 
hood's home. A little later, and there comes the sprightlier cry of the 
barrow-boy, “ all a-growing and a-blowing !” or just as eloquent of Spring, 
“musk, a penny a root,” and instantly a desire for floral culture seizes 
upon the proprietors of back-yards and front borders, of hanging gardens 
on the leads, and flower-boxes in balconies, and where a hand’s width of 
sterile heavy clay existed yesterday, an extemporaneous parterre appears 
to-day. Nay, I have witnessed the conversion of a tea-chest to the pur- 
poses of an arboretum, and have seen a dilapidated packing-case basking 
on the roof, the repository of half-a-dozen stunted shrubs, two roots of 
bachelor’s buttons, a polyanthus, a wall-ilower, and a ten-weeks stock, be- 
sides a plant or two of London pride, and a sprig of southern-wood, the 
crowning glory of its attic possessor. Far be it from me to mock that 
element of beauty in the soul, however humbly shadowed forth, that can 
solace itself even amidst indigence, with the grace and perfume of a flower. 

Simultaneous with these prognostics of the Spring, is heard the sister 
sound of “ ornaments for your fire-stoves !” a cry of the same genius as 
those which have preceded it, born of sunshine, and of the desire for clean- 
liness, which epidemically seizes on every housewife about the coming of 
Easter; and traffickers in coloured straw, flag-like screens of tissue paper, 
and ornamental baskets for the fire-place, make the pavement gay with 
their frail, bright-hued wares. But except in households, where the seasons 
are managed as systematically as a certain Professor’s great coat, who, what- 
ever might be the weather, annually divested himself of it on the 20th 
of April, and as punctually got into it again on the first day of September ; 
except where fires are extinguished chronologically, and the inmates sit 
with cold hearth stones by a similar rule; the ery is an anticipation 
rarely responded to till Whitsuntide be past. Amongst the street signs 
of the vernal season, the foot passengers on one particular Saturday will 
perceive, it may be at the corner of a street, beside the basket of a vendor 
of water-cresses, or heaped on the pavement where a blind girl sits feel- 
ing flowers into nosegays, bundles of willow twigs, with their downy yel- 
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low palms, filling a little space around themselves with an odour soft as 


that of fragrant coltsfoot. Better than the golden numbers, to tell when 


Easter falls, are these same gatherings of sallow slips. It is the eve of 


Palm Sunday when they appear, and being the earliest blossoming tree, 
these branches are worn by the devout Catholic, or purchased by num- 
bers of the working classes of all sects, in honour of the Eastern strewings 
and hosannas, which the day commemorates in the Church. About this 
time, the street markets and other portions of the pavement are gay with 
flaunting sheaves of the amber jonquill, for which moist wh | and 
shadowy dells have been rifled, and redolent of the rich-hued and fragrant 
wall-flower, never so abundant and delicious as in the tearful month of 
April. Already the cry of “‘ sweet primroses !” has given place to that 
of ‘ violets !”” and at every corner a little corbeille of the flowers that 
withered for Ophelia when her father died, are projected towards you, 
—blue clusters, each in its rim of snowy paper, and so fresh and 

lentiful, that the very winds in Oxford-street and Regent-street are 
violet-scented. A little later in the season, when the purple haze of the 
blue-bell spreads through our English lanes odours delicious as the 
hyacinth meadows of Haerlem, the basket of the primrose gatherer is 
seen filled with these and bunches of the freckled cowslip, and thus be- 
tween the marshes and the woods, nature, more generous than humanity, 
helps the superannuated to sweeten his morsel of pauper bread with a free 
trade, whose only tax is labour. 

It is a pity that the itinerant vendors of gold and silver fish, do not come 
into the category of vernal street-cries. It is the noon of summer when 
one hears them, when the pavement shines white with dog-day heat, and 
their globes of limpid water, filled with a spangled freight have an 
illusion of coolness about them in itself, an inducement to purchase. As 
yet this craft is by nomeans common. I have not heard more than half a 
dozen times the plaintively intonated, “ Buy my gold and silver fish!” 
with which its followers proclaim their calling—and the whole thing, 
from the hand-net no bigger than a punch-ladle, to the glittering mer- 
chandise, darting hither and thither, like imprisoned sunbeams in their 
crystal sphere, is pretty—ornamental, and new. For myself, however, I 
must confess I have no pleasure in captive fish, any more than in caged 
birds. Apropos of the latter, ignorance, cruelty, and cupidity, among them, 
have induced a branch of traffic, which though, for very shame’s sake, it 
finds no place in our street-cries, has identified itself with those spots of 
the pavement, which the poverty-stricken sellers of herbs and wild flowers 
have appropriated to themselves, and there, any day in May, you will 
hear the hungry twitter of gasping, scarce fledged birds, whole basket- 
fuls of which are exposed in their pretty moss-woven nests, to the ogre 
gaze of multitudes of boys, whose desire of possession makes horrid war 
with the conscious want of pence. Except to make the pittance of poverty 
change hands, by cozening halfpence from half-starved children, there is 
no shadow of rationality in the undertaking. Too young to make the 
matter of rearing them even a possibility —the most inveterate bird-fancier 
is never tempted into purchasing the poor little creatures. The strata- 
gem only succeeds with children, and with those, as a matter of course, 
of the lowest class—and for such motives, to shut the heart to the voice 
of nature in lonely places, even when uttered in the language of birds, to 
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close the eyes to all the touching evidences of pre- arrangement, of skill 
and care, which the ravaged nest discloses—oh! it is shameful—disgrace- 
ful to humanity. Have the Society for the Protection of Animals no 
sympathy for the sufferings of birds ? 


STREET MUSIC. 


Tere are misfortunes of locality in London, which thousands of its 
inhabitants know not—enviable beings whom business obliges to dwell 
in the broad thoroughfares and public streets—or fortunate ones, whose 
round of existence is confined to the squares or elevated to terraces. 
These extremes of public and private life, like all extremes, meet in the 
mutual blessing of freedom from the bore alluded to. It is the miserable 
mediocrity of small streets (falsely called private, but open to all sorts 
of noisy nuisances), that lets you literally in over head and ears to 
the full conception of its horrors. It is nonsense, madam, because half- 
a-dozen organ-boys in the course of the day lift their great black or 
brown eyes to your window, and by means of the pathos in them, and 
the supplicating action of the sun-burnt hand, carried humbly, not 
servilely, to the old brown conical hat, persuade you out of an alms, and 
into supporting a very monstrous trade in beggary—it is nonsense in 
you, I say, madam, to imagine you know any thing of the matter. As 
well might you ‘suppose that the clarionet of that ‘particular member of 
the “ Biffen” tribe, whom you may sometimes perceive in stepping: 
from your carriage to the kerb-stone in Regent-street, was the worst you 
had to learn in the varieties of street music. In the second-rate, or as 
they are sometimes felicitously called, “hum-drum” situations referred 
to, the paucity of passengers on the pavement, and the comparative 
absence of vehicles, renders them particularly adapted for all the pur- 
poses of ambulatory vocal or instrumental extortionists ; and as a con- 
sequence, from “dewy morn to balmy eve,” an uninterrupted current of 
sing-songe and instrumentation goes on in them. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s s morning concert, at the inauguration of his golden 
calf, offered no such diversified programme as the rehearsal of a day’s 
entertainment in such places. You get up on a summer’s morning, and 
throw your window wide open, that the scent of the heliotrope, ond the 
musk and mignonette in the baleony beneath may come in. Poor sub- 
stitute as it is for the missing flower-garden of one’s early home, there 
is a sense wafted in by their breath of the earth’s bloom and beauty—of 
sunshine and freshness. You almost hear the bombus of the bee in the 
clustering honeysuckle and fruit-like blossoms of the burlegima, or see 
the butterflies in amorous pursuit chase each other through the open case- 
ment; and the cup of imagination thus filled, as with soothing syrup, leaves 
us in the very vein to love our ne ‘ighbour as oureclf-that. rosy-tingered 
little Phyllis especially, whose heliotropes have helped us to such oweet 
reminiscences 

Well, at this moment, and while the early postman is doing his spiriting, 
any thing but gently, at the different door-knockers, the carnival of beggary 
begins, and discord, in the divided shape of a man, his wife, and three 
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small children, is heard approaching from the top of the street. Down 
goes the window, and away flies the “dream of home” in its place, all 
the disagrémens of a London bed-room are about you—close air, hard 
water, and towels tainted with smoke. 

Meanwhile, no closing of window-sashes can shut out the dolorous, 
snuffling, timeless, tuneless vocalisation of the quintet party beneath, 
who, compressing their family history into the limits of Haynes Bailey’s 
song—proclaim in the most disunited and inharmonious manner what 
appearances rather lugubriously indicate that they have “lived and 
loved together.” Sentiment in shirt-sleeves—a paper-cap and snow- 
white apron, though seconded by a partner as airily apparelled, and 
a triad of sleek-headed children in spotless pinafores, does, I confess, 
harden my heart effectively. I see nothing in the well-polished shoes 
and strapped-down trousers of the man—in the black petticoat and 
fresh-washed apron of the woman—in his coatless condition, and her 
bare shoulders, but the mummery of mendicity—idleness masking itself 
in the pretence of poverty; and by this magpie arrangement of co- 
lours, and an appearance of ultra cleanliness in the few garments they 
display, appealing but too effectively to the commiseration of a class, often 
themselves exposed to suffer the hard teaching of necessity, but who with 
the charity that thinketh no ill, regard this exposition of cleanliness 
at the expense of upper clothing with pitying admiration, and shower 
from attic and area a fair average of halfpence to the well-brushed and 
well-washed impostors. 

Scarcely have they passed, when amidst the hurly-burly of street cries, 
never louder than about breakfast-time, and the incessant tinkling of 
French pianos—(they count for nothing—who thinks of listening to 
them ?) scareely, as I said, have they, “the poor distressed family” passed, 
when a new batch, three real or affected Bartimeuses, each hugging 
a great droning bass-viol, march along the pavement in procession. 
Who would raise a doubt of their “ heavy eyes and light purses ?” 
Their wary steps and worn-out garments are surely genuine—but for 
pity’s sake give an oblation quickly to rid us of their dismal performance. 
You may hear the boom, boom, boom of their sonorous instruments long 
after they have left the street, and the little yellow-faced man, with his 
small voice, his melancholy one song, and his veteran guitar, who has 
followed close upon their heels, and proceeds at once to take up a 
position in the centre of the throughfare, is absolutely delightful by 
comparison, Every one must have seen this sexagenarian—this street- 
singer of I know not how many years’ standing. I can remember him 
ten years, and how long before he might have been a familiar object to 
the dweilers in these haunts of wandering minstrels, singing over and 
over the one sad air, striking a few chords on the guitar, and at its close 
dropping his head upon the pandean-pipes, to be found somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of his shirt-frill, and sending forth a very shrill, and withal, 
highly-ornamented symphony—he only can tell. 

It has been at long intervals that I have heard him, and so have 
witnessed the gradual going out of a clear and somewhat cultivated 
voice, and the sympathetic wearing away of the tones and condition of 
the guitar. I rather think the thread-bare, half-military blue-frock that 
hangs so loosely upon the poor man now, the same that characterised 
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him in those, I fear, better days, when voice and instrument were by two 
lustres nearer to their prime. 

Ere he has got half way through the street, a band of young Germans, 
in green coats and peaked caps, circle themselves at one end of it, and 
forthwith a burst of rich harmony that raises every window, and sets every 
heart—if there be music in it—beating with delight, extinguishes the tre- 
mulous tones and feeble accompaniment of the poor Italian. His trinal per- 
formance ends—the pandean pipes are thrust deeper into his bosom—the 

itar is hidden somewhere within the folds of the old blue frock—he seems 
willing to put his pretensions even out of his own sight, and walks spiritlessly 
away, his Sea not worth a halfpenny in any direction this flood of melody 
may chance to take. Yes, rude and uncultivated as are the ears of the 
million—where Mr. Hullah and cheap music have not penetrated—they can 
yet distinguish sounds, and the enthusiasm I have seen exhibited by 
immense crowds drawn together by the admirable playing of this itine- 
rant brass band, might prove an incentive to the efforts of local musicians, 
who make at present not only night, but day hideous, in the vicinities 
where they abound. 

Notes from the Zauberflote seem to hang about the street five minutes 
after the German wanderers have left it, and are then perchance rudely 
dispersed by the barbarous sounds of that most horrible of all instru- 
ments, a Calabrian bag-pipe—the inflated skin looking like some half- 
decayed animal, and the pipes hanging about like its lax limbs. I know not 
which of the two, the operator on the instrument, or the miserable crea- 
ture who shuffles round and round, to its strange dissonance, appears the 
most melancholic. The rude garb of the latter —his clumsy shoes of un- 
tanned leather—the striped woollen cap hanging down his back, and 
moving in unison with his monotonous gyrations, are so many incentives 
to the mirth of a ring of little children who encircle them, and who pre- 
sently range themselves around the dancer, and moving from impulse to 
the singular sounds, afford a touching contrast, by their natural and 
graceful movements, to the forced and awkward passes of the miserable 
boy, writhing his form about for his daily bread. 

After them it is an absolute relief to recognise the low voice and 
unvaried thrumming of the Oriental, who, in turban, loose calico 
trousers, and pink-striped vest, has lately strengthened the corps of 
street musicians, and goes softly along, keeping time to his Hindoo 
ditty, by tapping delicately with the tips of his small fingers upon @ 
little Indian drum, not larger than a water-melon, and which, to an 
English eye, looks very like a miniature butter-firkin, highly polished, 
and covered at both ends with parchment. The Hindoo has passed, and 
a harp, a hautboy, and cornet-a-piston, replenish in succession the stream 
of sound, which, in our street, like nature everywhere, would seem to 
abhor a vacuum. 

_ [have been sitting for the last half-hour, with my hands over my ears, 
in the hope that a Highland piper in full fig, at the other end of it, 
would blow himself out; but just as I fancied I might withdraw them, 
off went the wheezing instrument again ; and the sounds in a farm-yard, 
when pigs are being ringed, lose by comparison. 

_T remember on one of the occasions when the Ojibiway Indians exhi- 
bited at Lord’s Cricket Ground, during the stamping, howling, and beat- 
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ing of a native drum which accompanied what was called their war 
dance, hearing a nursery-maid exclaim to her mistress, “ Lor, ma’am, 
what spiteful music !” and the force of the phrase has only now become 
apparent to me. The rasping, screeching, and skirling of the High- 
lander has filled the street for the last five-and-thirty minutes. He 
has contorted its tones into a Strathspey, and is footing away to his own 
musie with as lively a fury as a dancing dervish. Alas! the wire that 
pulls the human puppet to such strenuous exertions is poverty. All that 
action, with half-a-dozen airs, has been for a halfpenny, and up to 
number five he has not got it. 

And now as evening steals on, other minstrels will follow in the wake 
of the Highlander, who, in all the glory of philibeg and tartans, plumed 
bonnet, and gay streainers waving from his pipes, has boldly dashed into 
the adjacent square, and will continue till far into the night these cease- 
less vocal or instrumental alternations. 

Hark! already an orchestra, with its hundred sounds, giving forth 
great gusts of harmony, not at all to be despised by the listeners, who 
have never heard the magnificent overture of “ Guillaume Tell,” now burst- 
ing close upon us, and anon “ in notes by distance made more sweet,” dying 
afar off, and then again thundering round the circle of the Opera-house, 
till the senses almost ache with a too intense sensation of excitement and 
delight. 


It is to be encouraged on a still night, and when not too near. 


I welcome the glimmering of its two small lamps at the corner of 
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the street, and look up stray pence for its modest remuneration. Even 
a good organ is pleasant—an organ that has only lately made its 
debit—the strength and sharpness of its tones, mellowed by a few days 
hard practice, and not yet initiated into any of those ballad-singing turns 
which street-organs as well as human ones appear to take in them ; but the 
hackneyed, every-day instrument, with its repetition of old tunes, its 
fragmentary overtures and fag-ends of opera airs, I utterly abhor. 

I had once oceasion to visit one of the dark and horrid courts that nestle 
so closely to the great squares of the metropolis, and in the early dusk of an 
autumn evening I and my companion set forth for it. As we approached 
the court, we heard an Italian boy grinding the everlasting polka, and the 
iripping of little feet to the measure, and in its narrow passage appeared 
half-a-dozen boys and girls moving in perfect time, but with uncouth 
steps, to the organ notes; while their merry laughter seemed to render 
the poor performer as delighted as themselves. You saw his large eyes 
shining lustrously, and his white teeth glittering whenever the change 
of his position brought his dark face within the focus of the gas-light 
above the court-way. If the instrument had been a hurdy-gurdy, one 
would henceforth have tolerated it—so much poetry had the pure kind- 
ness of the lad invested itwith. From that period, despite its vexations, 
f am disposed to be more tolerant to the bore of street music. 
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. A singular fact often seen in those who die of hunger caused by muscular 
The above incident in Ireland must be in every recollection. 


contraction. 


FAMINE’S BURNT-OFFERING. 


BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


Tue streamlet by the cottage wall 
With the same murmur flows ; 
Nature is cheerful amid all 
The ravage wrought by human woes— 
There, by that cottage wall, so rent, 
Few would have known the tenement, 
Heaps of black ashes lie, 
Charr’d rafters, calcined stones, 
And here and there gray bones 
Peer through to the passer by. 
Strange how such relics can mingled be 
In one common wreck of mortality-— 


The poor souls, perhaps, were barn’d while sleeping, 


And their kindred yet their doom is weeping. 


They were not in sleep—oh, no! 
Famine and fever laid them low, 
Famine had left them—gaunt and grim 
They had no more to batten him. 
Features of bone and cavernous eyes, 
Bright as the snake's that in darkness lies, 
Told he bad closed his revelries. 
As the lank hound when the hunters pause, 
Famine had snapp'd his ravening jaws, 
Till Fever came and bade him repair 
To sniff more prey on the trail elsewhere,— 
Fever came and dropp’d them there, 
One and one on the ground. 
With limb of the atomy, strength of the air, 
When the feather falls with a sound, 
One and one had watcli’d over their dead— 
The young died first ; the spirit fled, 
The survivors drew them side by side, 


Till they had no power to lift the head, 


But on them fell and died. 


Two generations, race and name, 
Had there gone out like a perish’d flame! 


While on every face lay a ghastly laugh,* 
As though when senseless it still could quaff 


Delight that mortality’s bitter pain, 
Should never its destiny be again ! 


The living found the dead, 
Saw, and feared, and fled— 


Contagion’s poison had curdled the air, 


’Twas death for the living to enter there, 
To enshroud or bathe the kindred clay 
They had embraced but yesterday, 


The e xulting destroyer was by and smiled 


As they fired the roof, and with howlings wild 


“Waked” the dead together, parent and child. 


Flame for their shroud, smoke for their pall, 
Smouldering ashes the record of all— 
History, fate, and funeral ! 
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MARGARET GRAHAM. 
By G. P. R. JAmes, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF “ DARNLEY,” “ RICHELIEU,” &c. 


PART THE THIRD. 


Cap. XV. 


THE FIRST CLOUD. 


Five or six days passed ; visits were received and returned. Allan Fair- 
fax went more than once to Brownswick without telling Margaret why or 
wherefore; he visited Ben Halliday in his cottage, too, several times; and 
there seemed to be grand consultations going on. Margaret perceived that 
there was a secret, but she only smiled and let it take its course, for she 
felt sure that she should know it all in time, and she was so happy, so very 
happy, that every thing took its colour from the hue of her own mind. 

At length on the Tuesday morning, after being absent from the draw- 
ing-room for some minutes, Fairfax returned to his beautiful wife with 
an open note in his hand. 

‘7 must go over to Brownswick directly, dearest,” he said, and then, 
throwing his arms round her, he kissed her tenderly, adding, “ 1 will now 
tell you, my Margaret, I have bought Allerdale, and in the beloved scenes 
where we first met we will pass a part of every year.” | 

“Oh, I am glad to hear it,” replied Margaret; “but the money, 
Allan? I know it was sold for fifty thousand pounds. IT hope you have 
not disposed of your old family estate merely to gratify me.” 

“ Not an acre, dear Margaret,” he answered, “I told you some time 
ago that a circumstance which I cannot relate placed in my possession a 
hundred pounds at the moment when my fate was in the balance for want 
of money. That hundred pounds procured me a number of old papers 
of my father’s, which his clerk had kept, or rather stolen. Those papers 
compelled my brothers to share my father’s property with me, and the 
sum I received was more than forty thousand pounds. Since then some 
interest has accumulated, so that the amount wants but little of the sum 
demanded for Allerdale. It is agreed that a part shall remain upon 
mortgage, and I thought I could not invest my money better than in the 
purchase of a place so dear to you and me. Ifowever, I must go over to 
Brownswick at once to conclude the bargain.” 

Margaret was very happy at this arrangement, for all the memories of 
Allerdale were sweet to her. She had there spent the early, bright dé 7 
of life, she had there enjoyed in the days of his beneficent prosperity the 
society of her kind and high-minded father, she had there first become 
acquainted with him who was now her husband, and she thanked Fairfax 
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for the thought of buying Allerdale as if it were all a favour to herself. 
His horse was soon brought round, his groom was ready at the precise 
moment named, and Allan Fairfax rode on eagerly towards Brownswick, 
entered the little town, and trotted up to the door of the dwelling-house 
attached to the greatest manufactory in the place. A servant in gorgeous 
livery presented himself, and informed Sir Allan that Mr. Hankum was 
not at home, but had left word if he called that he would be with the 
other magistrates at the Town-hall. To the Town-hall rode Sir Allan, 
and after sending in his card for Mr. Hankum to the magistrates’-room, 
was soon joined by that gentleman, who was peculiarly polite and courte- 
ous. He led the young baronet into a committee-room, and begging him 
to be seated, said, 

“ Well, Sir Allan, I suppose all is settled except signing a little memo- 
randum of the terms. It is a beautiful place, and nothing would induce 
me to part with it but that I find it takes me away from my business. 
However, I am delighted that it falls into the hands of a gentleman of 
such distinction, and a friend of poor Graham’s, who, I may say, made it.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Sir Allan, “ and I think we may as well 
draw up the memorandum at once. You are more conversant with stch 
things than I am, perhaps you will have the kindness to do so.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” answered the manufacturer, and taking a pen 
he wrote a little preamble, and began to state the terms agreed upon. 

At the very first, however, a difference of opinion arose between him 
and Fairfax, as to whether timber trees were to be included in the pur- 
chase for the sum named. Mr. Hankum thought that he had expressly 
reserved them in his first letter on the subject. Fairfax assured him 
he had not. Mr. Hankum, in the politest manner, requested to see the 
letter, declaring himself quite ready to abide by whatever he had said. 

Sir Allan answered that he had not the letter with him, but that it 
could be procured in a short time, and he would send his servant for it 
while they went over the other particulars. Taking upa pen and a piece 
of the committee-room paper, he wrote as follows,— 


“‘ Dearest Margaret,—Open my writing-desk, of which I send the key, 
and take out the packet of letters which you will find on the right-hand 
side at the top. If you have any doubt as to which I mean, the signa- 
ture, ‘Josiah Hankum,’ will show you. Send the packet to me by the 
groom who bears this. 

“ Your affectionate husband, 
“ ALLAN FarrrAx.” 


Enclosing the key of his writing-desk, he sealed the packet and gave it 
to his groom, ordering him to make haste and bring back an answer. 

Then returning to Mr. Hankum he proceeded to discuss the other items 
of the memorandum, which were gone through in less than ten minutes, 
as no further difficulty occurred. 

“Pray do not let me detain you from business, Mr. Hankum,” said 
Fairfax, as soon as all was concluded; “I will wait here and send in for 
you when the servant returns.” 

“Why not walk into the justice-room with me, Sir Allan?” said the 
great manufacturer, “ you will doubtless be soon upon the bench, and by 
the way, there is a case coming on that may interest you, for the man isa 
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notorious poacher who has been at my preserves up there—yours they 
will soon be I trust.” 

«¢‘ What is his name,” asked Fairfax. 

«Jacob Halliday,” replied Mr. Hankum, “a cousin, I think, of Lady 
Fairfax’s bailiff.” 

“Poor fellow,” answered Fairfax, in a tone of commiseration, “I am 
sorry for him, he was hardly treated by the farmer who employed him, I 
have understood, and driven to desperation.” 

Mr. Hankum was not sorry to have thisindication of his companion’s views, 
for he was very well inclined to court the friendship of the young baronet, 
who was about to become his neighbour, and he led the way to the justices 
room determined to take the best possible view of Jacob Halliday’s case. 
It was already before the magistrates when the two ‘gentlemen entered, 
but the proceedings were interrupted immediately on their appearance, 
and Mr. Hankum introduced the young baronet to a fat, shrewd, small- 
eyed man, in the chair, named Sir Stephen Grizley, knight. He was a 
jocular magistrate, very lenient in his way, and who seemed to look upon 
all the functions of justice as the best joke in the world. We must all 
have seen such men on country benches, and therefore it would be 
useless to describe him further, merely noticing, that notwithstanding: his 
lenity and his merriment, he had great tact in finding out the truth, by 
not the most formal or customary processes. 

As soon as the magistrates were seated again, and Fairfax with them, 
the case of Jacob Halliday was resumed ; and as he stood before the jus- 
tices, with a wild and haggard, but not irresolute look, he turned his eyes 
towards the face of the young baronet, with an expression of hope, as if he 
expected to find — there. 

A gamekeeper and a looker-out proved that they had found the pri- 
soner in one of the copses of Allerdale during the preceding night, and 
that a little further on they had found a hare in aspringe. There had 
also been found upon Jacob Halliday’s person several very suspicious 
looking bits of wire, but none of them made up into the form of a noose, 
springe, or gin, nor was there any game found upon him. This was the 
whole of the evidence, and it was just the sort of case in which one bench 
of magistrates would convict and another dismiss, according as their pre- 
judices led them. 

‘Now, Jacob,” said Sir Stephen Grizley, “ you know, my good fellow, 
you are a terrible poacher.” 

“Perhaps I may be, your worship,”’ replied Halliday; ‘‘ but if I am, I 
should like to know what made me ?” 

“My good friend, you must not put awkward interrogatories to the 
bench,” said Sir Stephen, chuckling, ‘‘ perhaps you may say it was Farmer 
Stumps—Stumps is a hard fellow. Perhaps the new poor law—the new 
poor law is a hard fellow, but I am afraid hungry guts and empty purse 
cannot be received by us as an apology for poaching.’ 

“ But I was not poaching then,” answered Halliday. 

“You were trespassing, at all events,’’ observed one of the magis- 
trates. 

“No, I was not,” said the prisoner, “the path is a beaten path, and 
every one about there knows it is.” 

“T think I can answer for that fact myself,” said Fairfax; “I have 
crossed through the coppice by that path several times.” 
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«“ What at night?” asked Sir Stephen. 

“Yes, at night,” replied Fairfax, ‘‘if I understand the description 
rightly.” 

“Jt is the patn that crosses away from the red post,” said the game- 
keeper in a — tone; “people do go along it, I know, but they've no 
right, and they had better not let me catch ’em.” 

“In regard to the right,” said the young baronet, “ I can form no 
correct judgment; but I know that it is 7 used by people of all 
classes, and it was first pointed out to me by the late Mr. Graham, as a 
short cut from his house to the moor.” 


« What do you say toall this, Hankum?” asked the jolly chairman, “if 


you are fond of roast pheasant you must block up that path, I think.” 

“I think, Sir Stephen, the case won't stand,” said Mr. Hankum. “I 
love pheasant well, but justice better.” 

“ Bravo!” cried the knight; “did the prisoner make any resistance, 
keeper ¢” 

“TI can’t say he did,” answered the person questioned, “but that was 
‘cause he knew he had nothing upon him. If he had there would have 
been precious work going.” 

‘‘Case dismissed,” said Sir Stephen; “but take my advice, Master 
Jacob, and cure yourself of your taste for game.’ 

“I don’t mean to be saucy, sir,” replied Jacob Halliday, “ for you're a 
good, kind gentleman, and as ready to do justice to the poor as to the 
rich. But 1 will feed my wife and children somehow ; and as for this 
fellow, if he stops me in that path again, he had better mind his 
bones.” 

“I'll stop thee, wherever I find thee,” replied the keeper, and with 
these mutual indications of good will they left the justice-room. 

Another case was being called on, when the groom of Sir Allan Fairfax 
returned, and sent in the packet of letters to his master, who retired with 
Mr. Hankum to the committee-room, and the first proposal of the manu- 
facturer was read. It turned out that Fairfax was neither quite right nor 
quite wrong, for the stipulation regarding the timber trees was not very 
distinctly put, yet it might be implied, and both yielding a little, it was 
agreed that the timber should be surveyed and valued, and that Sir Allan 
should pay one-half the estimated worth. Some other minor arrangements 
regarding the speedy transfer of the property occupied about half an 
hour more, and then Fairfax mounted his horse and rode home to find all 
its sunshine clouded. 

‘1 am sorry to say, sir, my lady is very ill,” said a servant meeting him 
in the hall. ; . ; ; 

* TIL!’ exclaimed Fairfax, in great alarm, “what is the matter ?” 

‘She has fainted twice, sir,” said the man, ‘‘and this time we cannot 
bring her to, all we can do.” 

Fairfax passed him in an instant, and ran up stairs to Margaret’s bed- 
room, with feelings in his bosom which he had not known that he could 
experience. 


CHapr. XVI. 
THE WORST STORM. 


Marcaret Grauam was sitting calmly writing a note, about an hour 
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after her husband had left her, when a servant entered with a small packet 
in his hand, saying, “John says, my lady, that Sir Allan wishes for an 
auswer directly.” 

The lady took the letter, and, opening it, found the words which, as we 
have already seen, her husband had written from the Town Hall. 

«Wait a moment,” she said, “and I will bring the papers directly ;” and, 
proceeding with the little key in her hand to aroom which had been fitted up 
expressly for Fairfax during their absence, she advanced to the table on 
which the writing-desk stood, and put the key into the lock. It opened 
with some difficulty ; for, in more than one campaign which it had gone 
through, the lock had hess somewhat damaged, and on arriving at the 
inside, Margaret deranged the position of the desk on the table, and nearly 
threw it down. It opened at length, however, and she found the papers 
where Fairfax had told her, methodies ally tied up by themselves. Without 
closing the desk again, she went to the door, called the servant to her and 
gave him the pae ‘ket for his master, and then returning, she shut down 
the upper part of the writing case, and pressed it down to lock it. In so 
doing: she overset the balance of the desk upon the table, and it fell to the 
ground almost upon her feet; but the sudden concussion caused both 
upper and lower part to fly open; a number of papers strewed the floor, 
and a secret drawer, common in all writing-cases, 1 believe, came partly 
out. Margaret hurried to gather up the papers, placed them on the 

table, and then lifted the deskc, when the drawer came further out, and she 

could not help seeing what it contained. How strange is association ! 
There was nothing there but a pair of old-fashioned silver shoe-buekles ; 
but the sight made Margaret ina moment tremble violently. She turned 
away her eyes, she w wuld not look at them at first ; but, with a cheek like 
marble, she gathered up the papers from the table with a hasty hand, and 
thrust ease in contusion into the lower part of the desk. The buckles 
were still staring her in the face; there they lay before her, and it seemed 
as if they had some strange power of attracting her eyes to themselves, 
till at length she stood and gazed at them unable to close the desk. She 
could not resist it; she took them out; she turned them round. There 
was a mark upon one of them as if a bloody finger had pressed it ; and on 
the inner rim of each was engraved “ A. K.,” “ Andrew Kenmore.” 

There could be no doubt of the fact; hes were the buckles worn by 
her murdered husband at the time of his du ith; there was the mark of his 
blood upon them! 

Margaret put them hastily back again, shut the drawer and the desk, 
and then stood leaning on the table in thought. 

“How can Fairfax have got them?” she asked herself, while a crowd 
of painful and terrible memories crowded upon her; “this may lead to 
the detection of the murderer. He was down wandering about here at the 
time, I know, for Dr. Kenmore saw him. Where could he have found 
them? I must tell him what has happened, and ask him—yet I hardly 
dare. Any reference to that time or the poor old man seems to pain and 
irritate him. Yet it isa duty, and I must do it. It is very strange that 
he should be so unwilling to speak upon that which surely can w ake 110 
jealous susce -ptibility i in his heart.” 

Margaret’s thoughts were approaching dangerous ground. As yet the 
emotion he had felt proceeded solely, from the associations which the 
June,—VOL. LXXX, NO, CCCXVIIL M 
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sight had called up. What made her turn so suddenly pale again? The 
first whisper of a doubt was heard. Oh how indignantly she repelled it 
the next moment, with expanded nostril and curling lip, as if some one 
else had hinted a suspicion of him she loved. It was folly—madness to 
think of such a thing. What Fairfax, the brave, the noble, the generous, 
to hurt a poor old man like that! But, oh, that clinging thing, doubt, 
how it adheres to the human mind when once it has got the least hold! 
She asked herself whether the lover might not have met the husband, and 
whether some quarrel might not have ensued? A chance blow!—Heaven 
and earth, how her brain reeled! that mysterious hundred pounds which 
he had more than once mentioned, without ever stating how it had been 
obtained, telling her he could not explain—his abhorrence of the subject 
of her ill-starred marriage—of the very name of Kenmore—all came rush- 
ing upon her in a moment. 

‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense!” she cried; but the agitation of the very thought 
was too much, and she fell fainting upon the floor. 

She did not lie there long, for the man-servant came seeking her, to tell 
her that Ben Halliday was in the hall, and wished to speak with her. 
When he found his fair mistress fainting on the carpet he rang loud, and 
called for help, and Halliday himself ran in with the maid. When laid 
upon the sofa, a little water sprinkled on her face soon brought Margaret 
back to consciousness, and when her recollection fully returned she felt 
ashamed of the agitation she had experienced and its cause. Rising grace- 
fully from the couch, she thanked the faithful people round her, said she 
was better, and seeing Halliday there, asked if he wanted any thing. 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the good man ; “ but it will do quite well 
another time.” 

* No, Halliday, no,” she answered, “ I am nearly well again now. I 
will speak with you in a minute,” and she put her hand to her head as 
the same train of thoughts which she strove to banish returned. ‘* What 
is it, Halliday 7” she inquired. 

The man paused, looking at the servants, and then replied, “ Another 
time will do quite well, my lady.” 

“ Leave us, William, and you too, Martha,” said Margaret, speaking 
to the footman and her maid, “ now, Halliday, what is it ?” 

“ Why it was first about my cousin Jacob, my lady,” replied Ben 
Halliday, *‘ I have never yet liked to ask you to give him work, for poor 
fellow he has been driven by poverty and other things to do a good deal 
that he ought not to do, and I have helped him as far as I could myself ; 
but he spoke to me about it the other day, and seemed very much vexed 
that he could not earn his bread honestly, and he promised upon his word 
if you would give him a trial he would never do a wrong thing again. I 
told him that I would let you know what he said, but that I would not 
hide from you that I knew he had been a good deal out poaching ; but 
I do believe it was only to feed his wife and boy.” 

“ Well, try him, Ben,” replied Lady Fairfax, with an absent air, “ but 
only you must see he keeps his word. Was there any thing else you 
wished to say ?” 

“ Nothing, my lady,” replied Ben Halliday, “ but only, if Sir Allan 
had been at home, to give him back something he left at my cottage one 
morning, between two and three years ago.” 
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«¢ Ah, when was that ?” asked Margaret, eagerly. 

“ Oh, ma’am, it was just at a time that is not’ pleasant to speak of,” 
replied the good man, “he came so kindly—it was the very morning after, 
and hardly daylight; and when he found how ill I was he gave me five 
sovereigns. When he went away we found a key upon the floor, just 
where he had been sitting. He must have dropped it when he took out 
his purse, I think, and I have always been wishing to give it back, but 
have forgotten.” 

“ The morning after?” said Margaret, gazing at him with a straining 
eye, “ after what ?” 

“ Oh, a very sad night, my lady,” replied Halliday, “ when we lost a 
very good man in these parts.” | 

« A key!” said Margaret, “a key ! let me see it.” 

“Oh yes, my lady,” replied the peasant, feeling in his pockets. “ Ay, 
here it is,” and he produced a strong and very peculiar key. 

Margaret started up and caught it from his hand. “ It is mine,” she 
said, with a gasp, gazing at it with deep melancholy, “ it is mine.” 

She knew it too well ; it was the key of Kenmore’s iron safe, and the 
next moment she fell back again in another death-like swoon. 

“ What a fool I was to talk to her about the good Doctor’s murder,” 
said Halliday, running to the door to call the servants. But this time 
all their efforts were unavailing to recall her to herself, and they had 
carried her to her bed-room about five minutes, when Fairfax himself 
returned. 

He was by herside in a moment ; he held her in his arms ; he directed 
prompt and judicious means for her recovery, and in about a quarter of 
an hour Margaret opened her eyes again, and found her head resting on 
her husband’s bosom. 

Who can tell the emotions of that moment ? love, confidence, fear, 
doubt, suspicion, mingling in the most strange and fearful chaos that 
ever found place in human heart. She lay there and sobbed, and Fairfax 
soothed and supported her, utterly ignorant of all that was passing within. 
She grew a little calmer, but fits of deep and intense thought seized her, 
which he could not at all comprehend ; and though she declared she was 
better, and rose from her bed, re-adjusted her dress, and strove to appear 
as ordinary, her manner was so different from that of the frank, straight- 
forward, warm-hearted Margaret Graham, that her husband was pained 
as well as alarmed. She was cold, absent, thoughtful, and sometimes she 
gazed at him with eyes full of tenderness and affection, sometimes seemed 
to shrink from him with a chilly shudder. Then she would fall into re- 
veries so profound that he would speak without her hearing him, and start 
when he repeated his words, as if caught in some guilty act. The conflict 
in her breast was terrible during all that live-long day and the night that 
followed. Sometimes the emotions of different kinds would come upon 
her all at once ; sometimes present themselves singly. Now love would be 
triumphant, and she would say to herself that it was impossible he could 
be guilty ; such deeds were not in his nature; and she would resolve to 
tell him all; but then again she would recollect that he had told her the 
news of her marriage to another had well nigh driven him mad—that it 
had changed his nature and his character—that for some time he had 
hardly known what he did. She would ask herself, if she did tell him, 
and the dreadful suspicion should prove true, what was to follow then ? 
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It had well nigh turned her brain; but still she paused and pondered, 

weighing all the circumstances, thinking over all the events, and still she 
found fearful evidence against which she had nothing to oppose but 
love and love's confidence. At one moment she thought that any thing 
would be better than such terrible doubt, and she determined boldly to 
speak ; but then her courage failed her. She felt she dared not ; it 
seemed as if the first words might blast all her happiness for ever. It was 
lucking the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the taste 
of which would bring deathinto the Eden of her love. She thought what 
would be her fee lings if he hesitated, if he faltered, if all could not be ex- 
plained clearly ; of ‘what must be her conduct if hee dreadful doubts were 
confirmed—of the new struggles that must take place, of the anguish and 
the fears that would be in store; and she fancied that ignorance—even par- 
tial ignorance were better than more certain knowledge. At length she re- 
solved to believe him innocent, to forget what she had seen and learned, to 
trust implicitly that all could be explained. 'To believe! to forget! to trust ! 
Those are things beyond man’s will to accomplish. She felt it—she felt 
that if she could believ e, and forget, and trust, why no tspeak at once ? But 
her heart failed her, and her mind vacillated between convictions and 
lines of conduct incompatible with one another. No sleep visited her 
eyes that night, and she rose pale and wan, and still sad and thoughtful. 
Fairfax sent for a physician, but what pars the man of healing Py ? He 
felt her pulse ; he declared her somewhat hysterical. He could see no- 
thing more. Ile ordered her some insignificant draught. He could do 
nothing less. Fairfax questioned the servants as to whether any thing 
had conunved to agitate or alarm their mistress during his absence. They 

knew of nothing. He questioned Margaret herself, and she burst into 
tears, but did not answer. ‘The tone of her mind was shaken with the 
struggle. The natural frankness of her character was overawed by a great 
terror, and though now she longed to speak she could not. 

Fairfax was puzzled, rie ved, alarmed, somewhat offended. Another 
day passed, and another. The physician saw her twice, and hinted that 
there was no disease—that there must be something mental. Fairfax 
tried to sooth ; but the delay had rendered that conduct still more diffi- 
cult, which she had at first shrunk from, and had given suspicion stronger 
hold upon her mind. The facts had arranged shomedives more clearly. 
Two articles of the dead man’s property sumed clearly traced to her hus- 
band's possession. He had suddenly, as he acknowledged, become pos- 
sessed of a sum of money, which she knew must have aan about the 
amount on the murdered man’s person ; he must have been near the spot at 
the time ; he never explained how he had obtained that sum: he studiously 
avoided naming the dead. She tried hard not to believe it, not to 
doubt, not to suspect, but still she could not avoid a sensation of shrinking 
fear when he touched her. 

Fairfax perceived it, and his spirit took fire. His brain, too, seemed to 
give way. He grew cold, and haughty, and stern. He called Margaret— 
his M: argaret, “ Madam,” and at length, on the morning of the fifth day, 
he started at daybreak from the bed which had become a place of torture 
for him, and which Margaret had bedewed with her tears; and telling his 
servant that he should most likely not return all day, he went forth, and 
took his way in search of utter solitude towards the moors. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c. 


By AN oLp DIpPLomatTIST. 


Cuap. VIII. 


London, 5th of July, 1816. 


Tue documents relative to the proposed treaty between America and 
Russia are of amazing importance. The Opposition are astonished! 
They say, if no other evidence appeared before their eyes, these reports, 
if true, are sufficient to deter them from taking office on any terms what- 
ever. ‘Instead of five years, the country will be finished in three.’’ 
“They are right;” ad interim, affairs go on progressively with great 
strides! Liverpool emphatically said, a few days since, to Byrne of the 
Post, “ During the war we looked forward with hope to its termination, 
now the war is at end we have nothing to hope for.” 

The more minutely we examine the present crisis of affairs, at home 
and abroad, the more strongly are we impressed with the belief that 
things are drawing to a close! If we pass in review the private lives and 
public characters of every individual, in every department of the state, we 
can entertain little doubt whether they rest their stability on popular 
esteem or public services, or on the strength of private combination. 
There was a day when the virtue of Britons shone in its fullest lustre, 
when public spirit influenced the hearts and guided the judgments of men ; 
when the pen of a Junius probed each public character, and marked the 
worthless with the indelible stigma of infamy, He was then believed. 
Our opinions have changed with the times. But shall England become 
the helpless prey of northern,* as well as native locusts? Shall we, with 
cool indifference, sce our country chained like Prometheus to a rock, and 
her remaining vitals devoured by vultures, yet make no effort to relieve 
her? Shall the historian of our times, comparing the late Lord Chatham 
to the Philopcemen of the Greeks, or the Brutus of the Romans, say 
“That he was the Last of ENGiisu FRrEEMEN?” 

The town is still lost in conjecture as to the object of W——’s return; 
come assert that he is to be at the head of a new administration. This 
the Opposition do not believe; they add that not the best understanding 


* Witness the repeated and disgraceful renewal of the Anglo-Dutch pen- 
sion to Russia, when the causes of it had wholly ceased, when the law of 
nations had pronounced England wholly exonerated, and the contracting party 
(Russia) had violated every compact upon which it was based. And the country 1s 
still doomed to hear from the lips of the first minister of the crown, the humiliating 
avowal, that the dishonourable tribute—for such it really is—must still be paid 
from apprehension of the consequences, if we should dare to act with justice and 
dignity, to vindicate our insulted honour, and our national independence, from so 
galling a money-yoke borne for the most sanguinary and unprincipled of all Eu- 
ropean powers.— £d. . 
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subsists between the Marquis and the Duke—the former accuses the latter 
of double dealing ! 

I saw Lord G—— yesterday for the first time. He received me politely 
yet coldly. I asked him a few questions which he answered with such 
nonchalance, that I was not induced to prolong the interview. I showed 
him the paragraph in your last letter; he said ‘“‘he did not believe it,” 
thought that things would remain in the same state on the continent. 
‘It was desirable that they should continue so.” 

The Regent is not the man he was! Still nothing but the divorce oc- 
cupies his attention. A mass of evidence has been collected by Lord 
Ex——th, the Prince is continually harassing the ministers on this ungra- 
cious subject. 

What think you of Count Munster’s playing a leading card? It is 
thus contrived: a dutiful and legal address shall be presented in the name 
of the people of Hanover, stating that they are apprehensive of being 
separated from the crown of England, in consequence of the relative situa-. 
tion of the royal family; they therefore pray that the Regent will adopt 
such measures as may be likely to prevent such an event. 

The plot to blow up the Duke of Wellington with all his host, and the 
royal family of France, at his lordship’s farewell ball, in France, | find, has 
ended in smoke. The Courter, whose active and intelligent correspondent 
claims credit for being the original reporter of this great explosion, has been, 
since the first announcement of this tremendous plot, endeavouring to fight 
out of it. The first account stated that it was the act of a conspiracy, of 
which several of the members were in custody. It is now said to have been 
the single act of an individual not yet discovered. This is a most rare plot. 
Paddy M’Kew’s plot, or even the Roscrea plot, in which the Rey. Mr. 
Hamilton was burnt in efligy, sinks into nothing, compared with the plot 
to smoke the Duke of Wellington and his company out of his hotel. To 
be serious, what is really the cause of the Duke’s return? 

The W bankers are gone to Newgate. The extents are gone 
down to Durham and Newcastle for 180,0002. The collieries are stopped! 
Several magistrates left town last week with their pockets well lined trom 
the Treasury. “There, my good fellows, is a pound note for each of you, 
return home to your friends or families.” The poor fellows gave Fe 
cheers, and ‘to the right about wheel.” 

Four o'clock p. m.—A report is in circulation that government have 
issued impress warrants, I have it from a naval officer; he says that 
ministers have received information of a bustle in the Dutch ports. 

No less than twenty-eight banks (Scotch ones) drew upon Bruce’s 
house which lately stopped. 

Lord —— was the bearer of the evidence against the princess ; he 
is said to have planted two persons in her establishment who made a re- 
gular report, in writing, of what they saw and heard. 

Daily conferences are held at C House between W. and the Regent. 








The ministers are in a state of horrible alarm and dismay. Liverpool 
declares that he is quite broken down. Despondency has already so far 
prevailed that even the wonted energies of Castlereagh have sunk into 
a state of apathy. What a change! 
The Prince Regent yesterday prorogued the Parliament by a speech 
from the throne, in which we find the following important passage :— 
“The assurances which I have received of the pacific and friendly 
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disposition of the powers engaged in the late war, and of their resolution 
to execute inviolably the terms of the treaties which I announced to you 
at the opening of the session, promise the continuance of that peace, so 
essential to the interests of all the nations in the world.” 

This statement is a contradiction to appearances. In Hyde Park the 
drilling system is revived ; as early as six o'clock every morning’ some 
corps or other is inspected ; and in the Bird-cage Walk, in St. James’s 
Park, the recruits are mustered at tive A.M. 

—— branch of trade remains in a stagnant state, from the wholesale 
dealer downwards. Agriculture is in the same state. 

I gave to R. yesterday the Observer, containing Smith’s narrative, 
and directed him to forward it. I have been waiting all day for a com- 
munication from G.— Four o’clock.—Still no arrival from G. If important 


you shall hear from me again to-morrow. 
London, 9th of July, 1816. 


The Marquis of Wellesley is hardly expected to join the administra 
tion ; Lord Erskine is the negotiator. It is rumoured that the Favourite 
of Fortune, also, willcome in. The popularity of a Wellington ministry, 
C thinks, will throw a mist over the intellects of John Bull. As to 
the Grenvilles, they cannot join; nor, indeed, does the Regent feel at all 
disposed to throw himself into their trammels. Liverpool and the mar- 
quis cannot amalgamate ; the former, therefore, immediately resigns. 

It would be idle to suppose that this change will produce any good 
effect. The marquis will not please the nation. He is known to be a 
very expensive man ; and his talents are not so highly rated: egotism 
has not added to his fair fame. A dissolution of Parliament is deter- 
mined upon. The want of money among the Independents, the cour- 
tiers say, is the very thing. ‘ We shall carry the election hollow.” The 
five per cent. will again be attempted, &c. 





London, July 12, 1816. 


It is quite impossible, in the present state of things, to ascertain the 
exact bias of public affairs, or public men. They vacillate hourly. A 
leader of the Whigs said yesterday, “The Marquis of Wellesley con- 
tinues firm ; but we distrust the Grenvilles.” E (the creature of 
Carlton House) is indefatigable ; his friends are confident that he will be 
again Lord Chancellor. ‘This is not true. Leach, whenever Eldon re- 
signs, will have the post for certain, E—— will be made Lord Privy 
Seal; Castlereagh go to the Upper House ; Canning lead in the Com- 
mon; ; and Huskisson is to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Liverpool 
retires to Buckingham House, to direct the helm aw secret! “ How 
can the Prince Regent think of employing men who have so grossly 
abused him?” exclaimed ——, when ie tirst heard that a proposition 
had been made to the Whigs. ‘ Observations, arising from the heat 
of debate, ought to be forgiven and forgotten.” “ Never!” vociferated 
the indignant lady. Doubtless, her ladyship felt for herself—she re- 


collected the pointed inuendos from Lord Donoughmore, respecting im- 


proper female influence!!! 


The Carlton House fete takes place this evening. It is likely to be 
attended by more discord than harmony, in consequence of a blunder, 
originating from the state secretary. You must know that a singular 
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kind of depredation has been committed—no less than the stealing of the 
ist of privileged persons, usually invited to the royal entertainments. 
—— has, upon speculation, issued the cards; and now, when it is 
too late, finds that the proscribed are invited, and many of those who 
ought on no consideration to be neglected, have been forgotten: this 
was the state of things last night. “The Regent was in a frenzy; and 
poor —— dreadfully hewildered. There will certainly be the devil 
to pay .« ! 

A pretty denouement has taken place in the affairs of ——. You 
recollect the late duel, and its attendant circumstances. The anonymous 
letters, received by —-—, were actually written by the direction of the 
other ; and they were traced to him in a singular way—as follows. On 
the evening preceding the duel, a person, muftled up, ¢ attended the different 
police offices, and left there, with one of the officers, a letter, mentioning 
particulars of the intended duel, and accompanying it with a one pound 
note. The individual was described as having a squeaking voice, &e. ; 
it was the person personified. On still further inv estigation, the paper 
had the same water-marks and date as that used by the writer of the com- 
munications to ——, and the hand was the same. ‘ The consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished”’ was completely elicited by a corroborating 
discovery — the paper used was actually the same which the party 
had taken from the Stationery Office on the day subsequent to his dis- 
missal. There was a row about this in the journals of the day : the 
quantity taken was a cart-load. An investigation of all the circum- 
stances has taken place. * Guilty, upon my honour !” pronounced at 
the club-house, at a full meeting, including the Earls of Pembroke, 
Lauderdale, &e. Recollect, these were the culprit’s particular friends. 
What further steps —— means to take, is as yet a secret. 

Letters were received yesterday from the East Indies. be: aring the most 
gloomy intelligence : one says that an insurrection in Batavia has proved 
fatal to the British interests—many officers killed. A Major Petre, or 

Peters, alluded to a report that the ‘Ne ‘paulese are under the direction of 
the northern powers (he names Russia). If so, we shall be compromised 
at last. From the West Indies arises nothing but despondency y- 

The Chronicle, yesterday, alludes to a mysterious process in Hanover. 
In the laws of Hanover, as they formerly stood, the assent of the elector 
to marriage-contracts in his family was not legally indispensable ; and as 
there is male issue from the marriage of the. Duke of Sussex and Lady 
Augusta Murray, it is deemed politics ally expedient, notwithstanding - 
marriage has been declared null and void by the law of England, 
guard against any pretensions that may in possibility be set up by An 


issue to the crown and government of the Kinedom of Hanover 3; and 
for this due provision is to be made. 


London, 16th of July, 1816. 


Since my last, no event has occurred in political life worth recording. 
Things remain in the same uncertain state as to the formation of a new 
administration. The Queen continues to direct the Regent’s councils, un- 
der the control of Liverpool. The policy which eruided the Bute faction 
is now manifest by lively elucidation. C anning is daily with Wellesley, 
zealously exerting himself, in ev ery possible way, to bring him over. The 
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failure will be serious, indeed. If Wellesley does not join, Canning will 
secede. Wellington, who came home, as we are told, purely on account 
of indisposition, could travel post from Cheltenham to attend the Regent’s 
éte. At three in the morning he mounted his horse, and rode to 
Hounslow ; returned to breakfast ; again started at eight o’clock, A. M., 
on his return to Cheltenham. He must have been “very seriously ill, 
indeed !” 

The measure of the divorce is not abandoned. It is rumoured that the 
Prince Leopold is actually a party: it was the sine gua non before the 
60,0002. per annum was settled upon him in the event of her highness’s 
demise. The Queen and the Regent are determined to debar the Princess 
Charlotte from the succession. Poor souls ! they are not aware that pub- 
lic opinion begins to put on a formidable front. Lord Thanet spoke 
yesterday at R ’s upon the subject. Let us hear him. is lordship 
was in conversation with one of the king's chaplains, upon the state of 
the agricultural interest ; for you must know that he (Lord T.) is a 
great farmer, who devotes all his time to the pursuit. Ilis lordship 
spoke thus : “1 have heard much said about the intended proceedings 
in the Ecelesiastical Court, but if the Regent thinks that he can act the 
part of Henry VIII., he is mistaken ; there is a popular feeling against 
him, not confined to the lower orders, but it is pretty generally dis- 
seminated among the landowners, in every district throughout the king- 
dom.” Alluding to the state of the revenue, his lordship said, “ In a 
conversation, the other day, with my tenants, when they were complain- 
ing of the disability to pay their last year’s rent, I asked them, if I re- 
duced the amount to one-half, what security could they give for the 
remainder—they were silent.” 

Property Tax.—Notwithstanding the accommodation given by govern- 
ment, of only paying half the present tax, and the other half in January 
next, I understand the receivers-general have returned from their different 
districts nearly empty-handed, as, whatever trade now remains, is obliged 
to be undertaken upon very long credit; and of course no money is 
forthcoming. 

You will scarcely credit the alarm which prevails in the family of 
Johnny, in consequence of the approach of the fatal epoch—the 18th 
instant !—the astrologer’s prediction they think will be realised. Cer- 
tainly the weather is the most extraordinary I ever knew—the thermo- 
meter has not been at summer-heat this year. At the time of writing 
this, the rain descends in torrents—it has not ceased for the last twelve 
hours—the town and country are enveloped in gloom, @ e. a November 
for! The water is rising in every direction; I expected my house to 
be flooded. 





London, 19th of July, 1816. 


Still no change in the administration; nor, at present, is there likely 
to be any. The reports of the wavering conduct of the Grenvilles—their 
tergiversations—were premature. The Whigs were alarmed without 
reason. Lord Grenville adheres to his first declaration, that “ he cannot 
see any good can arise from his coming into office.” So, whatever 
changes are brought about by the ministers, it must be among them- 
selves. Rumour names Ward to the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As to Huskisson, the moneyed men in the city exclaim ‘God forbid 1” 
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whenever he is mentioned as the successor to Vansittart. “ Pray tell 
me,” said I, yesterday, to a friend of Rothschild, “why the name of 
Huskisson is so offensive at the Stock Exchange?” “ Because nothing 
but stock-jobbing would be going on.” 

Whatever disunion might prevail some time since between the Queen 
and ——, it now no longer exists; a perfectly good understanding 
prevails in the whole phalanx. Her Majesty does not quit town 
for a sing’e day ; and is, as indeed she always has been, a complete 
woman of business. Liverpool, her right-hand man, with all his repug- 
nance, must remain in office ; it was truly said of the noble lord, that he 
was “ bequeathed as a legacy to the crown,” for quit he cannot but with 
life! To put the best face upon things, Castlereagh still affeets to talk 
of the distresses of the country with nonchalance. He said, a few days 
since, ‘* The people calculate upon a gradual fall, and they will receive it 
quietly.” How far the sapient secretary is right, time will show. 

Emigration to France.-—You have seen the account of the refractory 
disposition of the men of Kent in one instance. Lord T says they 
mean to give another, by insulting any individual, moving in a superior 
sphere, who takes that route on the way to France; they even threaten to 
cut the traces of their carriages. “If you go, after Saturday next, pray 
take the Sussex coast,”’ added his lordship. 

The Prince Regent’s Féte.—We were all deceived by a ruse de guerre 
in an arrangement of that assembly. The story of the lost list (which 
came from Lord Lauderdale) was a hoax played off on the Opposition. 
The fact is that the Queen and the Prince laid their heads together. 
They wanted a pretence for inviting the Duke of Devonshire, and many 
other — whom the Regent could not in decency send a card to, 
after the Billingsgate abuse he had poured out upon them. ‘The Mar- 
chioness of H—— and S—— settled the list, and the blunders were 
fathered on M’ Mahon, the state-secretary. As the fair lioness and Sir 
B were the arbiters elegantiarum, need | add that, under such 
high and mighty control, the divertissement, or rather the olla podrida, 
gave perfect satisfaction to all. 

The Law.—Every person in the profession is occupied in drawing up 
annuities at fifteen per cent. for persons who are compelled to raise money 
on their estates. 

The Poor-Rates.—Have increased from five to ten millions within 
the last three months. There are 30,000 female servants out of employ 
in London alone. 

The New Levy.—A circular has been sent round to the head borough 
of parishes to know what number of men are willing to enrol themselves 
for the preservation of the public peace. 

_Recruiting.—The drills continue daily at five in the morning, in the 
Birdeage-walk, and inspections at six o'clock in Hyde Park—in spite of 
wind and weather—never witnessed any thing like it during the late 
war. 

The Algerine Expedition.—A whisper is circulated that this enterprize 
has some other destination. 

Nicholls, late an M. P., says that he has eleven hundred acres of land 
on the banks of the Thames in Oxfordshire, for which he gave 40,000/., 
and that he cannot raise 5000/. upon it, notwithstanding a personal 
canvass, which has occupied his attention solely for three weeks. 
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Four o'clock, p. m.—I have just learned that the intelligence received 
from the East Indies is of a most disastrous nature. The British arm 
has been totally defeated by the Nepaulese, &c.; General Russell told a 
leader in the Opposition this not an iiies since. This general is a native 
officer just arrived. He says that the great northern powers are ina 
confederacy against us,” he added, “our possessions will go.” Go- 
vernment have suppressed all letters and papers upon this delicate 
subject. 

Half-past four.—An application has just been made to me not to divulge 
a tittle of the above information. 1 have given a pledge not to publish it. 
General Russell said, “ more disastrous news we have not had for fifty 

ears!” The insurrection of the Sepoys was tremendous: many lives 
were lost before tranquillity was restored. 


London, the 24th of July, 1816. 


This once “ favoured isle” is no longer under the influence of a benign 
lanet. Not even the capricious successions of misfortune and prosperity 
is she blessed with. 

No fits of enthusiasm now.—Castlereagh (oh, ominous confession !) 
admits the distresses of the country to their fullest extent, he even says 
that the accounts published in the journals are not exaggerated! Entre 
nous, this was not a public declaration. ‘“ However, notwithstanding,” he 
added * we shall yet triumph; the public are with us, and that popularity 
will carry us through.” 

“* What,” said one of our life and fortune men, “ do you say this, after 
admitting that the next dividends cannot be paid.” 

“That is an unfortunate point to touch upon,” rejoined his lordship, 
* but—” (here ensued a long pause) “ we live in hope.” 

“ Yes, and die in despair—a broken reed, my lord, a broken reed.” 

The ministers calculate upon the odium under which the Whigs labour; 
they are most confident in their assurances of the durability of the peace ; 
they assert that the house of Bourbon is as firmly seated as that of 
Brunswick ; they contradict most positively the reports of a misunderstand- 
ing among the allies. They quote the conduct of the Emperor Francis 
as particularly friendly, and elucidate this by mentioning the residence of 
the Esterhazys among us, and their intimacy at Carlton House. Then 
they laugh to scorn the letters in the Chronicle—* the writer is a person 
employed to write ; and write he must or he'll get no pay.” 

State of the Helm.--Still no change. The Marquis of Wellesley is 
more decidedly against the system of the present ministers than ever. 
They say all this arises not from principle but from rank jealousy—jealous 
of his brother! Lord Grenville admits that ruin is at our door, and 
nothing can avert it. The noble marquis is loud in his clamour for re- 
calling the troops from France. The Chancellor (Eldon) is most strenu- 
ous in his opposition to the coming in of Huskisson. The Queen and 
Liverpool are with him. Canning says still that unless he does come in, 
he will abandon the party. 

The opinion of the chancellor has no weight at Carlton House. The 
Regent treats him with marked neglect—he did not even invite him to 
the banquet he gave the other day ; nor his family to the evening party. 

Liverpool boasts that he is recovering his health and spirits ; he is doing 
all he can to keep in Vansittart. As to Castlereagh, he talks—gods, how 
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he talks !—he imposes even upon Lauderdale, who actually begins to 
take what he says for gospel. The noble viscount and his lady frequent 
balls and routs. At Lady A——’s he had the honour of waltzing with 
one of the Ladies iB, so says the world. 

As to the Regent he ingurgitates as fast and as voraciously as ever, as 
any well-bred friar within the pale of the Roman Church. I saw him at 
Lady Heathcote’s divertissement, on Friday night, seated by the side of 
the Marchioness of Hertford, Mrs. Fitzherbert, and the Dowager of Jersey, 
‘¢ What think you of that, Master Brook?” When he walked he placed 
the right fot ‘forward and then drew the left after it, absolutely trailing 
it along the ground. He has increased prodigiously in size—his stomach is 
good or he would go! So says Sir H. Halford. Yesterday, in’ the even- 
ing, he passed me in Pall Mall, taking an easy canter, on horseback ; 4 
crowd of boys were running after him. He looked to the right and left 
to catch appl: ause—he met with some—here and there a man of gentleman- 
like appearance would put his hand to his hat, which his hiehness caught 
at with eagerness and returned a profound how, not in the slight way the 
roy al family have heretofore been accustomed to treat that mode of atten- 
tion in the ‘public. The editor of the Morning Post says that the prince 
always makes a point of running his horse to the kerb-stone whenever he 
sees him, and then displays his obeisance! ‘Soh! Nash, they call our 
architectural improvements squint-eyed—curse ‘em.” — “ Extremes,” says 
Lady Townley, ‘ are odious.’ 

What I toid you in my last respecting the East Indies, will, I doubt 
not, prove to be correct, although the ministers affect to know nothing about 
it. They said yesterd: ay to Lord Lauderdale at York House that although 
those letters written subseque tly to the report of a defeat of our army, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, do not mention it, yet it is possible they 
might not be in possession of the information—a likely story, truly! 
Ad interim, the company are in a rage with Lord Moira for his indolent 
conduct. ‘They say if he had well applied the secret service money, he 
would have been in possession of the intended movements of the Nepaulese. 
A rumour is in circulation of the death of the King of Wurtemberg—it is 
denied at Carlton House. The town is enveloped in eloom—nothing 
but wet weather—the rain is almost incessant. The H——~s leave town 
on Friday ; the Regent follows. 

Four o'clock, p. m.—Nothing new—it still rains. 


London, the 26th of July, 1816. 


General P——, the Neapolitan who commanded the Italian troops in 
Spain, is one of the individuals against whom the evidence of a criminal 
connexion with the Princess of W ales will be brought forward ; the 
proofs are said to be most decisive. There are letters also, to which I 
have had access, charging her with intimacy with the boy A . Itis 
said that Lady C—— is ready to give testimony as far as respects her 
conduct at the court of Murat. All this m: ay be very true. 

To divert his chagrin the Regent leaves town next week for —— Hall ; 
the owner leaves the square this day to prepare for the reception * 
her illustrious guest. Amid all these contemptible proceedings, when even 
the throne itself totte rs, there are not wanting whispers abroad that a 
confederacy of another description is forming —a revulsion!!! What 
think you of the hostile appearances in every part of the kingdom ? 
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“ What number of men do you suppose we have in Staffordshire, rendered 
desperate by the course of events, and ready to cut throats?” said Wrot- 
tesley, yesterday to the brother of Sir John. ‘* No less than sixty thou- 
sand, I assure you.’ Government calculate upon the adherence of the 
military. The drills are incessant ; they continue in the Birdeage-walk, 
and the inspection in Hyde Park every morning at five and six o’clock— 
never saw any like the present war-like display. Should a revolt take 


place, a step by no means improbable, down would go the Temple of 


Dagon, the Gods and the Philistines. 

The present administration are to jog on; no change will take place ; 
neither Vansittart nor Liverpool will go out. Castlereagh said the other 
day, “ Well, if affairs do not go on so well as we represented they would, 
the people surely cannot blame us.” | 

Three o'clock, p.m.—The papers of this day all teem with threatened 
reductions in the army. The report is, that 10,000 men will be dis- 
charged ; two troops in every regiment of cavalry, and two companies 
in every foot. If the public peace requires more aid, government must 
request the assistance of the militia. A rumour prevails, that Lord Har- 
rowby is gone on a special mission ; on his return depends the departure 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Prime Salt Beef at Twopence per Pound.” What think you of the 
Grand Hotel, Piazzas, Covent Garden, being placarded yesterday with 
the above notice? ‘This emanates, no doubt, from the government. 

Saw William Ward, M.P., yesterday at R ’s3; Mr. B. Kerr asked 
him what part he meant to take? ‘* The premiership, of course,” added 
the querist. Ward said that he was not so exalted in his ideas; he 
should have something! Spoke of the conciliating conduct of the King 
of France in terms of high panegyric ; thought the family were firmly 
seated. 

The Prince Regent passed the preceding evening at Egremont, the re- 
sidence of the Cholmondeleys. There he again met Mrs. Fitzherbert! 
also the Marchioness of Hertford. 

Four o’clock.—The day has passed over without anv rain!!! The 
thermometer rising to summer-heat for the first time this year. 

The paragraph respecting differences said to exist between the Princess 
Charlotte and her illustrious relatives, never appeared in any paper, until 
they were announced by way of contradiction. 

Five o’clock.—Nothing new! ‘Town duil. 





London, the 30th of July, 1816. 


You will perceive, on an inspection of the leading articles in the ~ 
journals, that a military reduction immediately takes place: no such 
thing, I do assure you, is in contemplation. Yes, an augmentation : such 
is the slavish subjection. to which the press of England is reduced, that 
seldom a day passes in which a tissue of falsehoods does not appear to 
delude John Bull. 

The fact is, that the Ist, 2nd, 3rd heavy dragoons ; the 12th, 13th, 
14th, 18th, &c. &e., light dragoons, are increasing their complements. 

You ask me what I think of Russia? 1 think that our wise ministers 
are completely in the dark. The American papers, just received, spe- 
culate strongly on the probability of a war between England (God 
knows, they observe, who are their allies) on the one side, and Russia, 
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Prussia, and the Netherlands, on the other. The Dublin Evening Post 
has a leading article upon the subject of Emigration to America. It 
states that a placard has appeared upon the bridge ; 7. e., an offer from 
the captains of the different vessels to take passengers to the United 
States for the sum of 4/. per man. It adds:—“ But while we are upon 
the subject of emigration and debt, we beg that some of our wiser 
readers will have the goodness to unriddle the following enigma for us : 
the Amsterdam Price Current of all the public funds of Europe, contains 
the following item ; ‘ Bonds of the three English Princes, at 5 per cent. 
(with all the accruing interest thereon), 120 per cent.’ We are glad to 
see the Bonds of the three English Princes at such a premium, but we 
should like to know on what security the aforesaid princes issued these 
bonds. They are entirely the pensioners of the state ; but af they car- 
not satisfy their creditors ultimately * * * * is our civil list to be charged 
with their demands? If this shall turn out to be the case, it will serve 
as a further provocation to emigration.” 

Two o'clock, p.m.—R has just put into my hands your letters of 
the 25th and 27th; also one from the Foreign Office. Every attention 
shall be paid to them. 

You will perceive, by the Chronicle of to-day, what a scene of con- 
fusion the London Tavern exhibited yesterday; it beggared all de- 
scription !!! 

K’ste, one of the king’s chaplains, says that he shall dine with Sir 
Robert Wilson to-morrow. 

The Right Honourable Wellesley Pole gave a grand dinner yesterday 
to the Regent, the Royal Dukes, Duke of Wellington, &c. There was 
plenty of mint-sauce. 

The Times alludes to the Haytian dinner given the other day in the 
city. It brings to my recollection a singular overture made to me by 
Christophe in November last. I wrote a letter to his sable majesty, in 
which I acceded to the proposition, and actually meant to have embarked, 
had I received a satisfactory answer. Mr. Crowther, the coachmaker, 
who built twenty-three carriages in the autumn of the last year, was 
the bearer of the ultimatum ; the latter is not returned, but daily ex- 
pected. 

My connexion arose from having afforded protection to Saint Pierre, 
one of the State Secretaries to Toussaint, 8S. P. was a Scotchman, his 
real name ——; he came to England to prefer charges against Governor 
Picton, for putting Louisa Calderona to the torture. Bonaparte offered 
a price for his head, after having entrapped Toussaint. 

Four o’clock.—A Cabinet Council sits to-day upon business of great 
importance,—so I am told. If I can learn any particulars, 1 will write 
to-morrow. 





London, the 2nd of August, 1816. 


Do not suppose, because you have seen a contradiction in the daily 
papers respecting the successes of the Nepaulese that they are not true. 
Indeed, the denial is couched in such equivocal terms as almost to induce 
a belief that ministers are in possession of full particulars. As the case 
at present stands, I can only assure you that Lord Lauderdale believes 
the report to its fullest extent ; Mr. K also. The latter received the 
’s informant was Mr. Welsh, 








same account I transmitted to you. K 
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a man of large fortune, connected closely with the India Board. What 
does Lord Castlereagh say? ‘ We are in possession of letters from the 
Cape, written three weeks subsequently, which do not mention a syllable 
of a defeat ; but it is possible that they might not have heard of it.” 

The Cabinet Council [ alluded to in my last, related to the propriety of 
sending instructions to the lords-lieutenants of counties, to call meeting's 
similar to the one at the London Tavern; every ember agreed as to 
the impropriety of holding another. A wise resolve! they would have 
engendered a revolution!!! 

The Administration and their Discussions.—Lord Liverpool wishes 
for a loan, to reduce the interest in the funds, and stop the payment of 
the dividends. 

Relative to the general election! I may perhaps, in my next, satisfy 
‘ou on that head. 

I alluded in a foregoing part of this letter to a misunderstanding 
between certain branches of the royal family. It may be necessary to 
state that the Prince of Saxe-Coburg is not a party in the dispute ; if his 
highness espouses any side, it is that of his father-in-law ; he is at Carlton 
House almost every day. 

Lord Yarmouth still keeps aloof from the Regent, politically ; he does 
not even meet the prince at convivial parties, in private houses. 

The Divorce.—The Regent sent for Lord Holland to ask his opinion 
of the propriety of instituting proceedings; his Royal Highness laid 
before him some of the documents relative to the criminality of the 
party. 

“ Now, what is your opinion? Do you not think that I shall be full 
justified in the eyes of the nation, if 1 take legal steps against her?’ 
Thus spoke the Regent. Holland said “ he would make a communication 
to Lords Grey and Lauderdale, and report the result.” The result is, 
“that they, under all the circumstances, think his Royal Highness would be 
justified in laying the documents before Parliament.” Thus spoke Lord 
Holland. It appears that the Opposition are less ceremonious than 
the ministers. Whilst all the prosecutions are going on, , It is 
said, is gone to put the Princess upon her guard. Is this playing 
bovty ? 

The new Coinage.—Some consultations have been held at the Mint 
upon the subject of the blunder in the description upon the new gold coin 
(Brittanicus). What a disgrace will it be to the literature of the nation 
if these pieces are issued. If Parliament were sitting, the progress of 
the work would be indisputably suspended. 

Half-past Four, p. m.—Nothing new. Mendicants are pouring 
into the town in shoals ; a pretty picture for Johnny. 





London, the 6th of August, 1816. 


The presumption that the return of a state of peace, after so long a 
war, was the only cause of the present national distress, has been con- 
sidered so incontrovertible by the ministers and their adherents, that 
nothing can exceed their astonishment at finding it confuted, except their 
pertinacity in still adhering to it in every public declaration. What are 
vow their sentiments in private? They admit, in the most unqualified 
terms, that their conclusions were erroneous ; they say that Cochrane has 
done more injury to the Tory interests in one hour, than Fox did in his 
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twenty years’ career. Never were men so completely upset in all their 
speculations as they are; their confusion is indescribable. 
begins to show himself ; in his proper colours. He affects to avoid 
all mention of politics, or his military exploits, but, at the same time, is 
anxious to court that bubble—popular applause. Even his Royal Master 
ins to find him out. In short, he is any thing but what he wishes to 
be thought; 7. ¢., a hero. His folly becomes daily more conspicuous, 
and the ”simpletons who have idolised him, look at each other with 2 
vacant stare, and say: ‘ Bless me, is this he 7 ?” The ministers wanted a 
stalking horse, and they found one ! 

The Morning Post contradicts the rumours of a reduction in the mili- 
tary establishment, with a tone of authority. 

You will find that a tre aty has been concluded with the! Nepaulese ; 
that is no contradiction to the re ported defeat, it is still believed. 

The Prince Regent dined on Saturday ¢éte-a-téte with Count Munster. 
His Royal Hichness has aw ay of shaking his head, which reminds one 
of a mandarin on ac ‘himney -piece. He t ked incessantly ! The prince ipal, 
if not the only topic, was npon the projected divorcee, on which occasion 
his Highness poured out the usual tirade of abuse. The Prince declared 
that it was necessary to check the growing influence of the Princess 
Charlotte. In procuring a legal separation, he had no intention of again 


ae) 
marrying ; but, having such a yor in his hands, it would give him uncon- 


»? 

trolled power over her. Should she, however, rebel, he oat endeavour 
to put a spoke in her wheel! The Chronicle mentions that a female, a 
Swiss, will be a material witness. The principal evidence will be given 
by the captain of the frigate who carried the Princess from Naples to 
Algiers. The question will be brought before the House of Lords in 
the way of a Bill. It is not intended to apply to the Ecclesiastica! 
Court ; that would introduce the doctrine of recrimination. The Prince 
requested Lord Holland would take the opinion of Lords Grenyille, Grey, 
and Lauderdale ; the ‘y are favourable to the proceedings, Viz. - infinite ly 
more decided than the ministers. What will John Bull say to all this 

W is every day at R- ‘s. He is generally in company with 
a Colonel L %, who is going to Paris. appears as vain as 
ever! He talks of going to Northumberland on a visit to Lord Grey, 
&c. Iam sure they” would as soon see the devil!!! The Democrats 
call him a sucking Jacobin. 

Ministers are now exposed to the uncharitable jests of a merciless 
world ; they actually admit that our influence, as a Dictator, is at an 
end ; that the sinews of war are gone, irrecoverably gone! 

Lord Harrowby’s return is anxiously looked for. Iam told that he 
went on a speci: al mission to Paris and the Netherlands. Lord Weymouth 
was only employed as a messenger to Vienna,—the bearer of despatche s 
to Lord Stewart: but nee scire fas est omnia, 

Governor Maitland’s return is said to relate to the awkward situation 
in which the Ionian Islands are placed by the intrigues of Russia. 

Three o'clock, p.m.—The Regent is packing up ; his Highness means 
to be off at five o’clock for Brighton, —thence he goes to —— Hall. 
The settled inmates of Carlton House are not sorry. The irritability of 
nerve progressively increases. . 

The crown lawyers are at work upon Cobbett’s Register ; this is a 
great secret! it comes from Leach. A meeting took place last evening 
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at Richmond House upon the subject of the present alarming state of 
affairs. Lord Bathurst suggested the propriety of resorting to the system 
of terror of 1793; ‘nothing but the Pitt system can save us.” Hints 
were dropped relative to the Chronicle. Who is to be the leader ? 
* Lord Castlereagh won’t do! Will Canning ?” 

The Subscription has failed! It 1s said to be given up by ministers. 
As a finishing stroke, the paragraph in the Times acts as a closer! 
“ When money was wanting during the last recess of Parliament for a 
purpose which, considering the state of the country, we blush to describe, 
the droits of the Admiralty were seized and applied. Where, we ask, 
are the droits of the Admiralty now ?” 

London, August 9, 1816. 

Those who have the best opportunity for making observations say, 
that within the last five days a great alteration is observable in the 
countenance of the Prince Regent ; he is become pensive and absent ; 
his mind preys on itself. No longer is he amused with the gorgeous 
trappings an 
the atmosphere of the metropolis, and therefore go he must into se- 
clusion somewhere! All those who live on his smiles are continually 
echoing, ‘ how shockingly unpopular he is.’ ” 

The portraits drawn, in the daily papers, of the Prince and the Duke 
of Gloucester, are rather disadvantageous to the former. These repre- 
sentations are certainly very goading; and particularly in that journal 
which is emblazoned with the plume of ostrich feathers, called the 
Morning Heraid. The duke is eulogised as possessing all the cardinal 
virtues, and amongst them his economy of the public money is not for- 
gotten. 

The Divorce.—The whole administration of this momentous affair de- 
volves on Leach; a friend of his thus speaks! ‘ How the affair will ter- 
minate I cannot say. John Bull is not in a state of mind to gratify royal 
feelings !” 

That is made of “ penetrable stuff” is proved by the intolerable 
apprehensions which have lately embittered every moment. The fever, 
in the public mind, will not be allayed by the process now going on. 
You have heard that the Prince Regent’s yacht is now being fitted up 
ina style of great splendour, but for what purpose, neither you nor I 
know ! A report, certainly mightily absurd, is whispered about Carlton 
House, that H. R. Highness means to pay your side of the water a visit, 
and then proceed tncog. to Paris. 

There is a division in the Opposition respecting the projected divorce. 
Lord Grey is not favourably inclined. As to Fitzwilliam, and his son, 
Lord Milton, they mean to make a stand against it in the House. Lord 
Dundas was ordered by the Regent to present a carte blanche to them, 
but it would not do ! 

Many reports are in circulation as to the line of policy which the Duke 
of Gloucester will take. It is supposed by many that he will desert the 
Opposition. Nosuch thing! The Prince Regent does not calculate 
upon him, and the duke cannot forget that the prince opposes the 
alliance with all his strength, calling him and his sister, the descendants 
of a washerwoman, cannot soon be forgotten. The Princess Mary de- 
clared to the Queen that she would espouse her husband’s interest, she 
having seen nothing but misery resulting from party contests. This will 
be an effectual check against all interference. 

June.—vVoL. LXXX. NO. CCCXVIII. N 





other gewgaws of his palace. He could no longer bear ° 
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London, August 13, 1816. 


The droits of the Admiralty are often alluded to when money is re- 
quired for the exigencies of the state. ‘The droits of the Admiralty ! 
pooh! why there are none left.” So said Mr. S——, yesterday, at 
a private house wherein we dined together. This Mr.S has been 
lately appointed by government to inspect the accounts ; and such was 
his report as to the state of these droits. The Prince Regent, you may 
recollect, received 50,0001. and 40,0002. from that source in March last. 
The Duke of York has also been secretly accommodated from the same 
fund, and the Queen has had a finger in the pie! 

At no period in the history of this country were there such real grounds 
for alarm as at the present moment. The dreadful state of the provin- 
cial towns, from the incalculable number of persons without employment, 
and without bread, excites the most painful ideas; a tremendous explo- 
sion must take place, and at no distant period. Threats are held out b 
the peasantry against the property of absentees. I should not wonder if 
their chateaux were to go! 

General ——, attached to the staff of the commander-in-chief, said, 
yesterday, “the picture before our eyes is a hideous one—they are all 
damnably frightened ;” speaking of the court and the ministers. 

Cobbett has lately received pecuniary aid from Burdett, who lent him 
30001. the other da Cobbett has burnt his fingers in buying land. 
Notwithstanding the gift of prescience he has been done / 

The determined adherence of the Duke of Gloucester to the Whigs, 
galls the prince exceedingly. 

Governor Maitland (who has here the character of being a clever man), 
is said to have advised the ministers to abandon the Ionian Islands. 

I was assured last evening, in the most positive manner, that Vansit- 
tart would remain in office for another session. 

The Post, Herald, Sun, Globe, and British Press newspapers, all 
teem with articles upon the favourable disposition of the American go- 
vernment. What admirable sources for information they possess !! Oh! 
Johnny, Johnny ! how thou art gulled. 

P—ry, the Courier correspondent, said, ere his departure for Paris, at 
’s * there will be a pretty blow-up in the month of October.” 

Mr. W. Nicholls, M.P., dined yesterday with the Duke of Sussex. He 
told me that the ministers came to a determination on Saturday last, 
upon the subject of calling the Parliament together. They have aban- 
doned all intention of again assembling the House of Commons consti- 
tuted as it now is! A dissolution was proposed and carried in a Cabinet 
Council, which has been sanctioned by the Regent. This information 
came from the Duke of Sussex, from motives of delicacy and honour. 
Wellington left town this morning at four o'clock, direct for Paris. Sir 
Henry Wellesley has again postponed his journey to Madrid. He said, 
an hour since, that he should go in September. He professes to have no 
reluctance, but the ministers have no money ! 

Another defalcation in the funds—604 for money. 

You may buy four good waggon-horses for 40/., which, three years 
ago, would have fetched 1601. 

Five o’Clock.—The treasury clerks are making preparations for the 


expected change! 
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London, August 16, 1816. 


The week has nearly passed over without any event occurring worth 
recording. The Prince Regent has employed himself in visiting his 
mamma, a sisterhood of nuns, and his stud at Hampton Court. His R. H. 
is now rusticating at the Thatched Cottage, amid swarms of rats (not 
political ones) which occupy the roof of that matchless appendage to the 
establishment. Here his H. proposes to sojourn until Monday next, 
when he returns to town, to celebrate the birthday of the Admiral of the 
Fleet ; and thence he goes ona three weeks’ tour to Ragley Hall—prepa- 
rations are making for a fortnight’s residence—so says my Lord Yarmouth. 

About the 25th of September, perhaps, the P. R. will proceed to 
Brighton, and thence he talks of taking a cruise in the royal yacht. 
When the accounts, however, come before Parliament, they will find that 
the gilding the state cabin, and painting the external and internal works 
(this has nothing to do with the ordinary painting of the ship) have cost 
full 1300/7. ! An idea of the furniture may be implied from the above 
specimen. 

I believe that my last contained an observation made in the leading 
article of the Morning Post upon the existence of a perfectly good 
understanding among the Allies, it says, ‘ the excellent Emperor of 
Russia.” 

The fact of the Princess Charlotte not attending any of the royal par- 
ties lately, verifies what I have already communicated —the report of her 
miscarriage was very true; Dr. Croft attended her, and he says so. 

The last debate in the India House related to increasing the military 
force in the East Indies. They proposed and carried the question for an 
increase of thirty regiments, t.e., cavalry and infantry ; they are all to 
be native troops. Will not these troops turn their arms upon their pa- 
trons whenever a favourable moment arrives ? 

The great success of Mr. T. Walsh in improving the human voice, we 
are told has induced Mr. Vansittart to put himself under that gentleman 
previous to the opening of the House of Commons. 

Sir Henry Wellesley is gone unexpectedly to Paris. He said, in April 
last, that he should return to his diplomatique appointment at the court 
of Madrid in May—in May, he said June—in June, July, and on Saturday 
last, September. Will he go at all? 

The Lord Chancellor lately waited upon the strong room ; and that 
if this be the case, his lordship has already suffered for breaking prison, 
and the law will not allow a man to be punished twice for one and the 
same offence. If there be any statute in existence which enacts that 
the party breaking prison may be prosecuted by indictment, or punished 
in this summary way at the discretion of the gaoler, this would be a valid 
defence, and it would be only necessary to prove that the marshal had made 
his election. In that case his lordship’s friends may confidently presume 
upon his success. I do not know what weight there may be in these 
suggestions, and have no opportunity to consult any authority upon the 
subject. The trial has excited much expectation. Every horse, chaise, 
and carriage are placed in a state of requisition for to-morrow. Sir R. 
W— ., Sir F. B——, and others of the mountain, are going down to 
Guildford this evening. Mr. Justice Burrows is expected to preside. 

Five o’ Clock.—Nothing new—Sir R has leas again with the 
Regent upon the same errayd as —. 
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SOUTHERN RUSSIA, AND THE CAUCASUS.* 
I. ODESSA AND KHERSON. 


SouTHERN RusstA, with its characteristic plains or steppes, its motley 
population of Cossacks and Kalmucks, Mongols and Tatars ; its colonies 
of Germans, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews ; and its peculiar social con- 
dition, midway between that which is presented to us by the East and 
the West ; is far more replete with interest and variety, than Muscovy 
or Great Russia, with its more pretentious aspect, its formal buildings, 
and still more formal society, alike stamped with the military stiffness 
and the frigid etiquette of absolutism. 


‘ 

“Tt is,” says Madame de Hell, “on account of the greater liberty which 
they enjoy there, added to the facilities afforded by a free port, to the indul- 
gence of the national taste for dress, and other luxuries, that the Russians pre- 
fer Odessa to St. Petersburg. Odessa. is their Paris ; and how, indeed, can 
any one refuse to be enraptured with a town that possesses an Italian Opera, 
fashionable shops, wide footways, an English club, a boulevard, a statue, and 
two or three paved streets? Barbarian taste or envy, the Russians think, 
could alone behold all this without admiration.” 


Odessa, which has within the last forty years outstripped the half- 
Sclavonic, half-Tatar, cities ; Kiev, the holy; the great Novogorod and 
Vladimir, all celebrated in the bloody annals of the tzars, and already 
old before Moscow and St. Petersburg were yet in existence ; has been 
indebted not solely to its position and commercial freedom for its rise, 
but also to the liberal and enlightened poliey of Count Woronzov, who, 
brought up im England, has retained nothing of his nationality except 
his devoted loyalty to the emperor. In addition to the public works 
undertaken by this public-spirited nobleman, he devotes more than 6000/7. 
a year to those pomps and entertainments of which the Russians are 
devotedly fond. 

Quitting Odessa, Mr. X. de Hell and his lady started for the country- 
house of General Potier, where it was their intention to pass the winter. 
This gentleman, a Frenchman by birth, was the proprietor of a farm of 
20,000 sheep, which, in a country where all matters are regulated by 
military rank—a prince royal being a field-marshal at his birth—en- 
titled him to the social status of General. 

Posting in Russia is the opprobrium of the country. Not only the post- 
houses, as in the East, have no beds, but the foreigner who has no legal 
right to lay his cane over the shoulders of the post-masters, must make 
up his mind constantly to endure the most scandalous impositions and 
annoyances at their hands. Neither threats nor entreaties can prevail 
on the post-master to make him furnish horses, if it does not suit his 
humour. The epithet “ particularnii tcheloviek,” which is applied in 
Russia to all who do not wear epaulettes, and which signifies something 
less than a nobody, is a categorical reply to the traveller’s utmost 
eloqueuce. 

Nicolaief, which, founded by Nicholas, has succeeded to Kherson as the 
seat of the Admiralty on the Black Sea, is described as daily increasing 
at its rival's expense. At the present moment, its great dock-yards 
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attract a whole population of workmen, whose presence swell its wealth 
and importance; and its position on the Bug, its new houses, and 
pretty walks planted with poplars, give it a most inviting appearance ; 
but these favourites of the day have often but an ephemeral pros- 
perity, Witness the once favoured towns founded by Catherine and by 
Alexander. This is no more than can be expected. The prosperity of 
cities does not so much depend upon the fostering care of a despotic 
prince, as upon the circumstances of position, and their social and com- 
mercial relations. 

Kherson, once a city of great opulence, and the seat of a small but 
powerful republic, exhibits at present, by the rise of its rival, the melan- 
choly spectacle of a town entirely ruined ; its population does not exceed 
6000 or 8000 souls, and, expelled from the imperial cities of Nicolaief and 
Sevastopol, the Israelites constitute the majority of its inhabitants. 

“ Nothing,” says Madame de Hell, “ can be more hideous than the appearance 
of the Russian Jews. Dressed in a uniform garb, consisting of a long robe of 
black calico, fastened with a woollen girdle, canvass drawers, and a broad- 
brimmed black hat, they all present so degraded a type of humanity, that the 
eye turns from them with deep disgust. ‘Their filthiness is indescribable ; the 
entrance of a single Jew into an apartment is enough suddenly to vitiate the 
atmosphere.” 

But while the aspect of Kherson, with its dilapidated houses and aban- 
doned_ sites, is as dismal as that of Nicolaief is brilliant and lively, 
nature still proclaims its superiority in point of position. Viewing the 
city from a distance, as its rises in an amphitheatre on the banks of the 
Dniepr, with its numerous belfries, its barracks, and its gardens, one 
would be far from suspecting the sort of spectacle its interior presents. 
The Dniepr also, as seen from Kherson, is an imposing object. It re- 
sembles a vast lake studded with islands, and the views it presents are 
described as being very beautiful, and partaking much of the character 
of maritime scenery. 


II.—DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE RUSSIANS, 


Clarofka, M. Potier’s estate, whither our travellers were bound, lay 
on the other side of the river. The sheep farm is as large as many a 
German duchy, but instead of the fertile fields and thriving villages 
that adorn Germany, it presents to view only a vast desert interspersed 
here and there with the oft-deseribed tumuli—sepulchres of the Sey- 
thians of old—salt-lakes, and a few sheep folds. 

Clarofka itself, however, was a place of princely sumptuousness, its 
gardens producing every thing that the most capricious taste could desire, 
and that in the midst of those steppes where hot winds scorch up every 


thing during the greater part of the fine season, and which yet have in 


parts been rendered a source of immense wealth since the introduction of 


Merino sheep breeding. 
During a long winter spent at this interesting spot, Madame de Hell’s 


attention appears to have been chiefly directed to the depravity of the 
Russian clergy, whose ignorance, she says, is on a par with their vicious 
propensities. Most of the monks and priests pass their lives in 
disgraceful intoxication. This deplorable passion for strong liquors is 
described as being continually on the increase among the peasantry, and 
with the fondness for dancing, and an inordinate love of eating, constitute 


the characteristics of the unfortunate serfs. 
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given of a public festival held at the election of the marshalls and judges 
of the nobility at Kherson, Madame de Hell describes the dawn as finding 
the gentlemen “ eating, drinking, and fighting lustily.” It was reckoned 
that 150 bottles of Champagne were emptied on this occasion, and as the 

rice of each bottle is eighteen francs, the reader may hence form some 
idea of Russian profusion. 


The nobility of the district gave a grand ball that evening in one of the club- 
rooms, and there I noticed all the contrasts that form the ground-work of Rus- 
sian manners. The mixture of refinement and barbarism, of gallantry and gross- 
ness, which this people exhibits on all occasions, shows how young it still is in 
civilisation. Here were officers in splendid uniforms and ladies blazing with 
diamonds, dancing and playing cards in a very ugly room with old patched and 
plastered walls, dimly lighted by a few shabby lamps, and they were as intent 
on their pleasures as if they were in acourt drawing-room, and never seemed to 
think that there was any thing at all offensive to the sight in the accommoda- 
tionsaround them. The refreshments, consisting of dried fruits and eau sucrée, 
were in as much demand as the best ices and sherbets could have been. The 
same inconsistency was displayed in the behaviour of the gentlemen towards 
the ladies. Though ready, like the Poles, to drink every man of them to his 
fancy’s queen out of the heel of her shoe, they did not think it unbecoming to 
take their places alone in the quadrilles, neither troubling themselves to go in 
search of their partners, nor escorting them back to their seats after the dance. 
Setting aside, however, this total want of tact, they perfectly imitate all the out- 
ward shows and forms of politeness. 


The manner in which hospitality is exercised in Russia is very conve- 
vient, and entails no great outlay in the matter of upholstery. As in the 
post-houses so in the houses of the nobility, the visitor is expected to 
come provided with a bed, and articles of furniture, the most indispen- 
sable, are totally unknown in the dwellings of most of the second-rate 
nobles. The etiquette observed towards young ladies presents the same 
half-oriental character as the house furniture. 


The higher classes are not free from the same vice. In an account 
ili 


In all social meetings etiquette peremptorily requires that the young ladies, 
instead of sitting in the drawing-room, shall remain by themselves in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and not allow any young man to approach them. If there is any 
dancing the gravest matron in the company goes and brings them almost by 
force into the ball-room. Once there they may indulge their youthful vivacity 
without restraint ; but on no pretext are they to withdraw from beneath the 
eves of their mothers or chaperons. 


But all this prudery extends no further than outward forms, and it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that there is more morality in 
Russia than elsewhere. Young girls are jealously guarded, because the 
practice is in accordance with the oriental habits and feelings of the 
country, and because no reliance is placed in their own sense of propriety. 
But once married, they acquire the right of conducting themselves as 
they please, and the husband would find it a hard matter to control their 
actions. 

III.—SHORES OF THE SEA OF AZOV. 


Our travellers quitted the shores of the Black Sea, accompanied by a 
Cossack and an excellent dragoman, who spoke all the dialects current 
in Southern Russia, about the middle of May, 1839. After travelling 
upwards of a hundred leagues up the Dniepr, they reached Iekaterinoslav 
—the city of the great Catherine. ‘here seems to be no probability of 
this city ever realising the expectations formed by the empress when she 
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gave it her name. It contains several large buildings, numerous churches, 
bazaars, and charming gardens ; but the whole is distributed upon such 
a gigantic plan, as to make a perfect wilderness in which the spare houses 
and scanty population seem lost. As for Potemkin’s palace, it is falling 
into ruins, and at the mercy of the first peasant who wants stones or 
wood to repair his cabin. Little did the haughty Catherine suspect that 
one day the serfs would carry away piece-meal that magnificent edifice, 
where she rested from the fantastic journey, at every step of which the 
inventive genius of her favourite, had pe dere cottages, villages, 
palaces, and a smiling and contented population to welcome their amorous 
sovereign. Little pyramids surrounded by balustrades still mark the spot 
on the route from lekaterinoslay to Kherson where the empress halted or 
changed horses. | 

Old and prosperous colonies of Prussian Mennonites particularly dis- 

tinguish this province. Madame de Hell gives a rapturous description of 
the beauty, cleanliness, and comforts of their villages. But the habits 
of these sectarians are of an extreme austerity that strips domestic life of 
all its ordinary charms. The wife and daughters of a Mennonite, whatever 
may be his fortune, are the only female servants allowed in the house. 
Their dress is also exceedingly simple, and they are not permitted to curl 
their hair. One dish of meat and two of vegetables compose their whole 
dinner, and each person has a goblet of milk set before him instead of wine. 
There are no regular priests, the elders read the Bible every Sunday, 
preach, and give out hymns, which are sung by the whole congregation. 
With such simple habits—so much sobriety and industry—the Mennonites 
have outstripped all other colonists in prosperity. Those from Swabia 
and Baden have not, for example, attained the same degree of wealth. 
They are generally fond of good living, but as Madame de Hell justly 
remarks, ‘They have the merit of understanding life better than their 
puritanical neighbours, and of making the most of the gifts Providence 
has bestowed on them.” 

Marioupol, a Greek colony, on the shores of the Sea of Azov, presented 
a sad contrast to the Prussian colonies. ‘The site is described as little 
more than a large dirty village, the inhabitants of which are a degenerate 
and thoroughly unprincipled race who speak a corrupt Tatar dialect 
among hams, having forgotten their native language. 

Taganrok, the trade of which has been destroyed by a fifty days’ 
quarantine, imposed upon all vessels entering the Sea of Azov, was other- 
wise a flourishing city, and promised to fulfil the anticipations of its 
founder, Peter the Great. Its position on the sea side, the character of 
the landscape, its churches, its great extent, every feature of the place, 
even to the fortress commanding it, remind the traveller of Odessa. 

Peter the Great’s sojourn in Taganrok is commemorated by an oak 
wood of his own planting ; Alexander's decease at the same place is com- 
memorated by a chapelle ardente in the bed-room of the house where 
he died, and which has been preserved with religious care just as it was 
left after the ceremony. 

During their stay at Taganrok, our travellers were invited to a ball at 
the mansion of General Khersanof; on entering the first salon they were 
met by the general, who presented them to his two wives. 

But the reader will say, is bigamy allowed among tlie Cossacks ? Not exactly 
$0; but ifthe laws and public opinion are against it, still a man of high station 
may easily evade both ; and General Khersanof has been living for many years 
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in open, avowed without finding that his salons are the less frequented 
enamen of pace In Resse, weaith covers every thing with ts glit- 
tering veil, and sanctions every kind of eccentricity, however opposed to the 
usages of the land, provided it redeem them by plenty of balls and entertain- 
ments, Public opinion, such as exists in France, is here altogether unknown. 
The majority leave scruples of conscience to timorous souls, without even so 
much as acknowledging their merit. 
IV.— THE DON COSSACKS, 

At Taganrok our travellers quitted the shores of the Sea of Azov to 
enter into the country of the Don Cossacks. The first city in this 
territory in question is Rostov, the centre of all the commerce of the 
interior of the empire with the Sea of Azov. Azov itself, whence the sea 
derived its name, is now only a large village. Rostov, with its harbour 
full of vessels, its houses rising in terrace rows one above the other, its 
Greek churches, and its hanging gardens, is said to have a most beauti- 
ful ap nee. The Cossacks, so long free, have also almost obliterated 
the stiffness and formality of the Russians. There is in Rostov a casino 
where all grades of society meet together on a footing of equality. Such 
a thing is said to be unknown elsewhere. 

Near Rostoy is also the Armenian colony of Nakhitchévane. The town 
is described as truly elegant, with buildings of capricious architecture, 
handsome Asiatic a passing by, the glazed windows of its great 
bazaars glittering in the sun—a perfect vision of the East ! 

Impelled by our recollections of Constantinople, we visited every quarter of 
the town without delay, At the sight of the veiled women, trailing their yel- 
low slippers along the ground with inimitable nonchalance, the Oriental cos- 
tumes, the long white beards, the merchants sitting on their heels before their 
shops, and the bazaars filled with the productions of Asia, we fancied ourselves 
really transported to one of the trading quarters of Stamboul ; the illusion was 
complete. 

As the traveller proceeds up the Don, the banks are enlivened by 
clumps of trees, fishermen’s huts, and herds of horses that seek a fresher 
pasture than what is afforded by the sterile steppes, which spread out 
their gray and scarcely undulating surface to the verge of the horizon. 

At the extremity of a plateau, on the verge of a wide and deep valley, 
Novo Tcherkask, the metropolis of the Don Cossacks, makes its appear- 
ance, rising in an amphitheatre, and embracing in its huge extent several 
hills, the broad slopes of which descend to thé bottom of the valley. 

The Emperor Nicholas visited the Don Cossacks in 1837, and to this: 
auspicious event the capital owed the good fortune of being supplied with 
lamps in the streets. But the lights went out when his majesty de- 
parted ; and it is said, that in order to save the lamps from being stolen, 
the authorities had been obliged to make an armed Cossack stand sentry 
over each of them. 

E thing at Novo Tcherkask bespoke the bold and warlike temper 
of the Cossacks. There was no copying of European fashions, no Frank 
costumes, no mixed populations; every thing was Cossack, except a few 
Kalmuck figures, telling of the vicinity of the Volga. 

The Don Cossacks, by some considered to be an offshoot of the great 
Selavonic stock, by others, as a medley of Turks and Tatars, are consi- 
dered, with more probability by Schnitzler, to belong to the Tcherkess, or 
Cireassian nation. The men are tali and handsome ; bravery and noble 

Se ear waters end thelp, epee as if they were still 
these fiery of the steppes, who, before the days of Catherine II., 
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no other power than that of their Ataman, freely chosen 
pore Arms are still their sole occupation, just as they were a 
hundred years ago, and their organisation is still altogether military. 
The Cossack girls, with their hair tied in braids with bright ribands, and 
hanging down to the heels, are also described as very pretty, but the 


women appear chiefly remarkable for the pious fervour and their arduous 


pilgrimages to the catacombs of Kiev. 


“ What erroneous notions,” exclaims Madame de Hell, “are entertained in 
France, of these natured, inoffensive, and hospitable Cossacks! The 
events of 1814 and 1815, have left a deep repugnance towards them in all 
French minds, and indeed it could hardly be expected it should be otherwise. 
But speaking of them as we found them in their own land, they do not deserve 
the aversion with which our countrymen rd them. There is no of 
Russia where the traveller is more safe than in their country, nor does he any- 
where meet with a more kindly welcome. The name of Frenchman, especially, 
is an excellent recommendation there, The portrait of Napoleon is found in 
every house, and sometimes it is placed above that of the great St. Nicholas 
himself. All the old veterans who have survived the great wars of the empire, 
profess the greatest veneration for the French emperor, and these sentiments 
are fully shared by the present generation.” 

V.—THE KALMUCKS. 

Beyond Novo Tcherkask the road to Astrakhan runs northward alon 
the right bank of the Don; the country still continuing the same nak 
and monotonous opel so characteristic of steppe land. The 
Stanitzas or Cossack hamlets have a far more pleasing appearance than 
the villages of the Muscovites. The interiors also shew an appreciation 
of domestic comfort, of which the Russians betray no trace. But the 
system of military serfdom depopulates the country; the Stanitzas are 
few and far between, and sand-hills and hot-winds alone diversify the 
lifeless aspect and uniform hues of the endless plains. 

“ But all is contrast in Russia,” exclaims Madame de Hell. “Extremes of 
all kinds meet there without any transition: from a desert you pass into a po- 
pulous town, from a cabin to a ce, from a Tatar mosque into an ancient 
Christian cathedral, from an arid plain into the cheerful German colonies. 
Surprises follow one upon the other without end, and give a peculiar zest to trae 
velling, scarcely to be experienced in any other part of Europe.” 


This is in reference to Sarepta, a Moravian colony, shut in within a 


bend of the Volga, in the midst of Kalmuck hordes. 


Picture to yourself a pretty little German town, with its high gabled houses, 
its fruit trees, fountains, and promenades, its scrupulous neatness, and its com- 
fortable and happy people, and you will have an idea of Sarepta: industry, the 
fine arts, morality, sociability, commerce, are all combined in that favoured spot. 


The history of this rous and happy colony, like the others of the 
same kind founded in artes of Catharie IL, ‘ not without interest. 
It has been ravaged alternately by Kalmucks and Cossacks, and still more 
fearfully devastated by conflagrations within. The chief trade is the 
manufacture of mustard. 

Following the course of the Volga, the travellers now first met with 
herds of camels wandering among the Kalmuck Kabitkas, which were 
scattered over the steppes ; while in other places the black masses of en- 
campments seemed to glide over the surface of the plain. 

At the last station but one, we were startled from our breakfast by the sound 
of military music, which for a moment threw the whole house into a state of 
revolution, We were ourselves very much puzzled to know what it meant, 
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and. jumping up from: table we ran and saw—what? A steamer, no less, puffing 
and and. lashing the astonished waters of the calm Volga into foam. 
Gay, flags over its deck, which was crowded with. ps and 


whence proceeded the sounds that had so surprised.us. It passed ore us, I 
wil pokey prooely, but very clumsily, by no means skimming along the water 
like a . 


"The steamer in question, our travellers soon found to their infinite an- 
noyance, aon staat all the society of Astrakhan, and all to whom 
they had letters of i uction, on a visit to the Kalmuck Prince Tumene, 
whose custom it was to give splendid entertainments at this season of the 
year. As they had no podoroshni for horses backwards, they could not, 
as i retrace their es GH tae ttn wren camp en 
Set ce on to Astrakhan, w ee 
ourator-general of the Kalmucks furnished them with necessary 
permit. 

Prince Tumene resides upon an island on the Volga—a nest of verdure 
resting on the waves, that seemed as if waiting for a breath of wind to 
send it floating down the river—but as they came. nearer, the scene 
changed. Trees, pagodas, the turrets of the Kalmuk palace itself, came 
out in bold relief. It was a scene from the “ Arabian Nights.” 


Not many minutes had elapsed after the departure of my companions, when 
I saw them returning with a young man, who was presented to me as one of 
the princes Tumene. It was with equal elegance and good breeding lie intro- 
duced me to the palace, where every step brought me some new surprise. [ 
was quite unprepared for what I saw ; and really in passing through two salons 
which united the most finished display of European taste with the gorgeousness 
of Asia, on being suddenly accosted by a young lady who welcomed me in ex- 
cellent French, | felt such a thrill of delight, that [ could only answer by em- 
bracing her heartily! In this manner an acquaintance is quickly made. 

The chief features of the Kalmucks of Little Russia are, like theit 
descent, of true Mongolian character. These are their nomadic habits, 
the pompous worship of their Llamite deities, their admirable horseman- 
ship, their truly oriental pride and superciliousness, which induces them 
although a mine ae tribe, to look with jealous and disdainful eyes upon 
Muscovites and Franks. At the great Khurul, or residence of the Dalai 
Liama, the tents are white. Though entirely subjected to the Russian 
laws, the Kalmucks have an administrative committee, which is occupied 
exclusively with their affairs, and which resides at Astrakhan. 


Vi.--ASTRAKHAN AND THE COMMERCE OF THE SOUTH EASTERN 
PROVINCES OF RUSSIA. 


The ancient capital of the great Tatar kingdom of the Golden Horde 
is now the chief town of a government which, though presenting a surface 
of morethan 4000 geographical square miles, yet possesses only 285,000 
inhabitants, of whom 200,000 are Nomades. It is no longer the pros- 
perous city so celebrated of yore under the Tatars. It contains a great 
number of squares, churches, and mosques, but its streets are as sandy as 
the soil of the environs. 


Alongside of a Tatar dwelling stretches a great building blackened by time, 
and. by its architecture and carvings carrying you back to the middle ages. 
A European shop displays its fashionable Labosdeabery opposite a caravanserai ; 
the magnificent cathedral overshadows a pretty mosque with its fountain ; a 
Moorish balcony contains a group of young European ladies who set you 
thinking of Paris, whilst a graceful white shadow glides mysteriously under the 
gallery of an old palace. All contrasts are here met together; and so it hap- 
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that’ in’ passing from one quarter-to another you think you have made 

Deport promenade, and ae icked p/avateehinh abdervenionnandiientais 
niscences belonging to all times and piaces. The Russians ought to be proud! 
ofa town which did not spring up yesterday, like all the others in their coun- 
try, and where one is not plagued with the cold,. monotonous regularity that 
meets you without end in every part of the empire. 

- The old embattled towers and crumbling walls still serve to remind the 
traveller of its ancient warlike renown. The population is a medley,, 
amounting to 45,703, the bulk of whom are Muscovites; Kalmucks,, and 
Tatars. Armenians are wnt M3 the Tatars are chiefly cattle- 
dealers: of the Indians who were formerly rather numerous, there remain 
but a few priests who. are detained by interminable law-suits. But from 
the old intercourse between the Hindus and the Kalmucks has sprung a 

closely resembling that of European nations. The Mongul is: per- 

, above all others, the type that perpetuates itself with most > 

resists most obstinately the influence of -n. admixture, It is 
found in all its originality among Cossacks and Tatars, who have. 
intermingled with ucks, It is therefore the more curious to see 
the type vanish immediately under the influence of Hindu blood, and 
produce, instead of itself, a thoroughly Caucasian type! 

At Astrakhan, M. de Hell remarks, the Museovite population in taking, 
the place of the Tatars, have destroyed the agricultural resources of the. 
country. The Russian townspeople being exclusively traders and ry 
keepers, and never engaging in rural pursuits, the gardens almost 
belong to Tatars and Armenians. Nothing, however, is sowed but a little 
maize and barley, provisions of all kinds being procured from Saratov, 
by way of the Volga. 

The French romance writers are read with avidity on the banks of the 
Caspian. The newest publications are received every month from 
Brussels, ‘‘A singular example,” says Madame de Hell, “and one 
which must strike the traveller strongly of the moral influence which 
France exercises in all countries of the world.” Yet thi a is 
almost confined to novels and romances, and according to our travellers’ 
own showing, Paul de Kock and Pigault Lebrun are the sone favourites 
throughout the empire. “It is needless to add,” says Madame de Hell, 
“that our fashions, and the prodigies of our civilisation, are adopted 
with the same avidity as our literature.” 

Strange to say there are no English, Italian, or French residents in 


| Astrakhan. At a ball given by the governor, there was a young Persian,, 


who attracted the attention of all the ladies during the “* His 
handsome Oriental countenance, his rich. costume, the grace with which 
he danced French quadrilles and mazurkas, and above all, his title of 
traveller, gave him an extraordinary éclat, which seemed in nowise to 
astonish him,” | 

There are few cities in Eastern Europe that have played a more im- 
portant part than Astrakhan in the commercial relations between Europe 
and Asia. A variety of circumstances have, however, for the time being, 
deprived this old and renowned city of all importance whatsoever. 
chief of these is the prohibitive system adopted by Russia, which has 
thrown the trade of Central Asia into the Trebizond and Tabriz line. 
A steamer regularly plies now between England and Trebizond, and 
business to the amount of more than 2,000,000/. sterling is annually 
carried on at that port. The opening of the Red Sea and the Persian 
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Gulf to steam “ sate assisted in excluding the ae trade, 
but the opening tes and Tigris, as for ever annihilating al! 
of re-establishing the line of trade of the middle ages, was effec- 


a to by Russian diplomacy. 

Stil while the bac of Persia and Turkey in Asia are forsaking their 
old commercial routes for new markets, Russia is persevering in making 
her prohibitive system more and more stringent. She has built the fort 
of Alexandrof, as a receptacle for the imaginary caravans from Khiva aud 
Bokhara ; and while she is in reality postponing indefinitely the extension 
of her commerce and civilisation into Turkomania and Central Asia, she 
has recourse to all kinds of petty artifices to make Europe believe that 
commerce is nowhere more sedulously pursued than in Russia. A fleet of 
shkuts, as the vessels plying on the Canta are designated, is employed in 
carrying victuals and stores to the garrisons in the eastern parts of the 
Caucasus, and in conveying men, provisions, &c., to the fisheries of Salian, 
&c.; but the merchants themselves confess that there is no profit upon 
om sent to Astrabad, the key on the Caspian to Persia and Central 


In fact, from the new lines of communication, as yet imperfectly 
— by England, and the error of Russian policy in closing the Trans- 

aucasian provinces to European goods, in the vain hope of forcing its 
own sorry manufactures upon those countries ; the regions, now consti- 
tuting the south-eastern provinces of Russia, have lost all importance with 
regard to the traffic between Europe and Asia. The great entrepdts of 
Kaffa and Tana, have fallen into decay, even the routes leading to them 
are forsaken. The great: caravans of the Volga and the Kuban have 
disappeared, the navigation of the Caspian is annihilated, one miserable 
steamer ascends the Volga once a year to the fair of Nijni Novogorod, 
and Astrakhan is thus reduced to the status of a sixth rate town, having 
commercial relations only with the adjacent districts, and the nomadic 
population of the neighbourhood. 


VII.—-THE CAUCASUS. 


Quitting Astrakhan for the south, our travellers found themselves at 
once in the steppes, and sand, felt-tents, camels, and Kalmucks were once 
more the only visible things. When this was exchanged for the shores 
of the Caspian, the change was for the worse. ‘The aridity of the 
steppes round Odessa, the wilderness of the Volga, the parched and 
dismal soil of the environs of Astrakhan seemed lovely in comparison with 
the grey sickly sky which threw an indescribably sad and revolting hue 
over the lonely, sandy plain and low broken shore of the Caspian Sea.” 

The country of the Kalmucks, diversified by its jealously-watched 
satzas, corresponding to the ziyarets of the East—tombs of saints and 
a4 men—and a few families of Turkomans, was ge on arriving 
at the Kouma for more wooded and pleasant districts. Here they were 
received’ in the i mansion of M. Rebrof, proprietor of the 
rich district of Vladimirofka, who is indebted for his vast riches partly 
to the successful training of the silk-worm, and partly to the manufacture 
ef champagne, of which favourite beverage he sends yearly at least 
10,000 bottles to Moscow. 

_ Beyond the Kouma lay the Caucasus, a name associated with the ear- 


traditions, and which has even given its name to one of the primeval 
races of men. 
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At Georgief, the fortress which commands the road to the Caucasus, 
our travellers were received by the commandant of the fortress himself, 
and thence they proceeded to Piatigorsk, the chief watering-place on this 
side of the mountains. The dull monotony of the plaine according to 


Madame de Hell, kept always increasing, and the depression of spirits 
induced by such dreary landscapes, was now increased by apprehensions 
of falling in with those Circassians, “ whose very name strikes terror into 
the Russians !” 

They did meet with a band of these terrible Circassians, and Madame 
de Hell screamed, but the attendant Cossacks hastened to assure her that 
they were a friendly tribe. Piatigorsk was, however, a great relief—a 
beautiful valley, dropped as by chance, amongst the stern and maj i 
scenes of the Caucasian Alps, with villas scattered all over the heights, 
and a promenade, bathing establishment, hotels, &c., in the bottom of 
the valley. 


hye 4 thing about it is pretty and trim, and displays those tokens of afflu- 
ence which the Russian nobles like to see around them. There is nothing 
there to offend the eye or sadden the heart, no poor class, no cabins, no misery. 
It is a fortunate spot, intended to exhibit to the ladies and princes, courtiers 
and generals of the empire, none but pleasing images, culled from all that is 
attractive in nature and art. 

“Nothing,” says Madame de Hell, a little further on, “ I have before at- 
tempted to describe could compare with the wild and picturesque scenery of 
this part of the Caucasus. At certain intervals we saw conical mounds of 
earth about sixty feet high, serving as watch-towers, on which sentinels are 
stationed day and night. Their outlines, relieved against the cloudy sky, 
produces a singular effect amidst the solitude around them. The sight of 
these Cossacks, with muskets shouldered, pacing up and down the small plat- 
form on the summit of each eminence, made us iasolemenntle own our gratitude 
to the Russian government for having cleared this country, and rendered ac- 
cess to it so easy for invalids and tourists.” 


Higher up in the gorge is Kislovodsk, a station of about fifteen houses, 
or rather little Asiatic palaces, adorned with long open galleries, terraces, 
gardens, and vestibules, filled with flowers, and a source of acid waters. 

The position of Kislovodsk exposes it much more than Piatigorsk to the 
assaults of the mountaineers, and one never feels quite safe there, notwith- 
standing the Cossack detachment that guards the heights. A Circassian aoul, 
perched like an eyrie on the highest crest of the adjacent mountains, is a dan- 
gerous neighbour for the water drinkers. Its inhabitants, though nominally 
subdued, forego no opportunity of wreaking their hatred on the Russians. 

From this beautiful mountain retreat the travellers returned to Stavro- 
pol, the capital of the whole Caucasus, and head-quarters of the army 
operating against the Circassians ; and it was impossible, says Madame 
de Hell, to have travelled more rapidly than they did from Stavropol to 
the Don. “ The steppe is as smooth as a mirror, and the posting better 
conducted than in any other part.” Crossing the Don by a ricketty 
bridge they soon reached Taganrok, from a they retraced their 
steps to Odessa, where they could best enjoy the pleasures of a winter's 
repose. 


IX.——-THE CIRCASSIANS. 


No question connected with Southern Russia possesses more interest 
than that of those warlike tribes of the Caucasus, who have so victoriously 
maintained their national independence ; and who, by separating the trans- 











and Asiatic , and postponed indefinitely all of a Russian 
imvasion of India. “The cabinets of Europe,” says. eur X. de 
Hell (for Madame de Hell writes the descriptive, Monsieur ‘de ‘Hell the 
and scientific portions of the work,) “have generally overlooked 
Siicicedilis man act dogeialbiendnn as inied 
or later in Eastern questions.” The most obstinate struggle 
known to modern history has now ge Pee Re OO Cee Na 
is quite true that few exact notions of its character and details are as yet 
a The Russian government, on the other hand, 
sees how perilous to the whole country is the aggressive indepen- 
dence of the Caucasus. Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured 
to war, courageous and enterprising, the mountaineers need only some 
degree of union among their chiefs, “ebip! pmon flames of revolt among 
irghise, Turkomans, and Kalmucks, and over a vast portion of the 
s. dominions. In an official report printed at St. Petersburg, it is 
said, “ the imagination is appalled at the uences which their union 
under one leader might have for Russia, whieh has no other bulwark 
against their ravages than a military line, too extensive to be very 
In the first place the chain of the Caucasus exhibits ah srg confor- 
mation, altogether different from that of any European chain. The Alps, 
the ees, and the Carpathians, are accessible by their valleys, not so 
the The northern slope here presents only.a series of terraces 
rising to aheight of from 3000 to 4000 yards above the sea, and rent in 
all directions by deep and narrow clefts and ravines. The ordinary tac- 
ties of the mountaineers who dwell on these fertile terraces, is to fall back 
before the enemy, until the latter is hemmed in among precipices and 
ravines ; when, entrenched behind im regnablerocks, they inflict the most 
terrible carnage on the Russians with little danger to themselves. To 
the south they are protected by rude mountains and impenetrable forests. 


To o the Caucasians, the Russian military line consists of small 
forts and watch stations. The latter are a kind of sentry-box, raised 
about fifty feet from the ground, upon four posts. Two s keep 


watch on them day and night, and for a signal of danger a beacon fire is 
kindled on the top of the watch-box. But notwithstanding the vigilance 
of these Cossacks, the mountaineers frequently cross the frontier, and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pil- 
lage, into the adjacent provinces. In considering the long series of dis- 
asters and unavailing efforts made by the Russians, and which M. de 
Hell details at length, that gentleman traces the want of success not only 
to the topographical character of the country and the bravery of its inha- 
bitants, as previously noticed, but also to the deplorable state and consti- 
tution of imperial armies. The absolute power of Nicholas is here, 
as everywhere else, annulled by the venality and peculation of contractors, 
officials, and superior officers. ‘‘ Official robbery,” says M. de Hell, « is 
nowhere carried on in a more scandalous manner than in the Caucasus.” 
People often ask with surprise why Russia does not take the field with 
200,000 or 300,000 men at once. . de Hell replies truly, the topogra- 
phy of the country will not allow of the employment of large armies, be- 
that, the movements of large armies are attended with extreme 
an he Russia. People reason of the Caucasus as if it were in the 
midst of the tsar’s dominions, and omit ‘to consider the difficulties of 
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hostile population, yet as it is, the official strength of ‘the incapable 
disorganised army of the Caucasus is reckoned at 160,000 men. 

The consideration of the difficulties opposed in Russia to the movement 
-of great armies, leads M. de Hell to the oft-discussed invasions of Central 
Asia or of India. There are three routes which have always formed part 
sof the hypotheses advanced upon this subject. One—that by Khiva—i 
is well known, has been tried with signal : discomfiture, anil clienate, ell, 
distance, populations, every ible circumstance unite to oppose any 
such movements by either of the other two lines, those of Persia or of 
Central Asia. As to the influence exercised by the cabinet of St. Pe- 
itersburg at Khiva, Bokhara, Herat, or Cabul, it is truly pronounced to 
ibe greatly exaggerated. Some favours may be shewn to the Russian 
agents when these countries are at war with Anglo-India ; but they are, 
in reality, animated by a hatred for the Muscovites, which will long 
neutralise the projects of the tsars. 


And now, if we look to India, and to the people from whom the tsars. pro- 
"pose to wrest its empire, we see Great Britain occupying all the towns on the 
coast and in the interior, mistress of the great rivers of the country, controlling 
millions of inhabitants by her irresistible political ere having the richest 
and most productive countries of the world for the basis of her military opera- 
tions, commanding acclimated European troops, and a powerful native army 
habituated to follow her banners; in a word, we see Great Britain placed in 
the most admirable position for defending her conquests, and repulsing any ag- 

ion of the northern nations, foreign to the soil of Hindustan and Central 
Asia. The fears of the English and the schemes of the Russians appear to us, 
therefore, alike chimerical. Undoubtedly, as we have already said, the in- 
trigues of the government of St. Petersburg, may, like those of any other in- 
fluential power, create difficulties and annoyances in Affghanistan and else- 
where ; but the English rule will never be really in danger, until the time shall 
come when national ambition, and a desire of resistance shall have been kindled 
in the Hindu population themselves. 


X.—-THE CRIMEA. 


After wintering at Odessa our travellers sailed for that rich and 
fertile region which has been so long the battle-field of European and 
Oriental powers. Pastoral nations have contended for possession of its 
mountains; commercial nations for its ports, and its renowned Bosphorus ; 

ted religious communities have sought refuge in its caves ; warrior 
tribes have pitched their tents amid its magnificent valleys ; all have 
coveted a footing on that soil, to which Greek civilisation has attached 
such brilliant memories. 

Balaclava, where our travellers landed, with its Greek i ES its 
girdle of rocks, its mild climate, and-old Genoese castle is described as 
Tesembling those little towns of the Archipelago that are seen specking 
the horizon as one sails towards Constantinople. The celebrated colony 
of Kherson founded by the Heracleans 600 years B.c. now presents 
“a a few heaps of shapeless stones. 

rom Sevastopol, Nicholas’s favoured port, the imperial fleet pene 
threatens the existence of the Sultan’s empire. This port, says M. 
Hell, is unquestionably one of the most remarkablein Europe. Nature, 
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ee time ada sletehihaahen maa 
cations, forming so many basi i requirements 
of a naval station. The position of the town also, built in an amphitheatre, 
gives it a very grand from a distance. Its barracks and 
Slipees dipcbaliing- dak end yandon-essted on eas xpener 
ip-buildi at a vast expense— 
attest the im of the place. But Sevastopol is not all mre 
Like every thing else in Russia, the ships of war look very imposing at 
first sight, but will not bear a close scrutiny, while as to the new for- 
tifications and batteries, M. de Hell, himself an engineer, says that they 
must inevitably be shaken to pieces whenever their numerous artillery shall 
be brought into play. 

Bagtche Serai, the old es ital of the Tatars, is described as being still 
the most interesting site in the Crimea. In walking through the narrow 
streets of the town, the mosques, shops, and cemeteries remind one of the 
old quarters of Constantinople, and in the courts, gardens, and kiosks of 
the old palace of the Khans, the traveller imagines himself transported 
into some delicious abode of Aleppo or Ba hdade 

At Simpheropol, now the capital of the government of the Crimea, 
tortuous streets, mosques, and bazaars, have given way to the cold mono- 
tony of modern Russian towns. Karolez in its vicinity, is, however, 
described as a Tatar village, lost among mountains, and one of the 
most delightful spots in the beautiful Crimea, so rich in picturesque 
scenes. This village belongs to the Tatar Princess, Adel Bey, celebrated 
for her beauty and her strict Mohammedan seclusion. Close by is also 
Mangoup Kaleh, a mountain fort, which has played an important in all the 
numerous revolutions of the Crimea, and which has in turns been possessed 
by Goths, Turks, and Tatars. ' 

But it is the southern coast of the Crimea that is most favoured by 

‘both nature and art. Aristocracy has there set its seal. The mansions 
of wealthy landowners are momentarily met with, and dashing four-horse 
equipages are constantly passing by. ‘These properties generally include 
mansion, church, park, and a great many ornamental buildings, and the 
limits of each estate are marked by a post bearing the blazonry of the 
proprietor. The most remarkable of these magnificent residences is 
Aloupka, which has cost Count Voronzof between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
francs. All epochs, and all styles are said to be represented in its architec - 
ture and embellishments. | 

lalta, “ seated at the head of a bay like a beautiful sultana bathing hér 
feet in the sea, and sheltering her fair forehead from the sun under rocks 
festooned with verdure,” from its proximity to these noble domains, and 
its delightful position, is the rendezvous of all travellers who flock to the 
Crimea in the fine season. “ Elegant buildings, handsome hotels, and 
a comfortable cheerful population indicate that opulence and pleasure have 
taken the town under their patronage.” 

A final visit to the ruins of Soldaya with a long and interesting 
chapter upon the history of the Crimea—a history truly remarkable for the 
number of events and variety of races concerned—complete, with the 
addition of a few brief words, but very much to the purpose, upon Bessa- 
rabia, a work remarkable for the quantity and variety of information 
contained in it, and the easy and agreeable manner in which that informa- 

tion is conveyed. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


. BY CYRUS REDDING. 
Cuap. XII. 


Remarks on Shakspeare’s Sonnets—Nominates an English Professor for the 
University of Warsaw—Scene at Foscolo’s House—Keeping the Peace— 
Dundas Cochrane and Kamschatka—Lady Morgan's “ Absenteeism”—Ba- 

_ nim—Colman’s Play-licensing and Consequences. 


A FRIEND ‘not long since deceased, Baron Field, had written some 
remarks upon the sonnets of Shakspeare about this. time. Campbell 
could not a with him in his views of these much-debated productions. 
Sometimes he would suffer opinions at war with his own, to romul- 
gated out of pure indolence, at others he would kindle, on a sudden take 
up his pen, get one third through a reply, or criticism, and then fling 
away all he had begun. In the present instance he completed his article 
and published it, but he did not publish the article on account of which 
he wrote, and therefore the public had at the time no means of estimating 
the justice of his observations. The charge made was, that the critic 
imagined he had discovered in Shakspeare’s sonnets a clue to the whole 
history of the life of the poet. The mistake, Campbell argued, was not 
new, but originated with one of the most acute and brilliant spirits of the 

, Augustus William Schlegel in his dramatic lectures. He there de- 
ce that these sonnets paint most unequivocally the actual situation and 
sentiments of the poet. This opinion Campbell controverted. He made 
the remarks upon the sonnets by Field a mere peg upon which to hang 
up and tear to pieces the hypothesis of Schlegel. He proceeded to examine 
the sonnets that bore more immediately upon the private life of the poet, 
and the notions of Dr. Drake and others regarding them. He pointed out 
with his customary acuteness the inconsistencies of this commentator and 
the supporters of that opinion. Upon the question of the sonnets, at the 
moment when Shakspeare is still occupying the attention of clubs and 
societies, who rather seek for autographs and hunt for material relics, 
than search out through the labyrinthian windings of wonderful poetry, 
their involutions of beauty, or place the glow of “ colours dipt in heaven,” 
in new and gorgeous lights, in order to show more of Nature’s truths 
in infinite ation—at such a moment it may not be irrelative to 
quote Campbell’s own words. 

“T have said that the addition which these sonnets afford to our know- 
ledge of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, and I 
shall not feel the assertion falsified, though I should see persons of more 
ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting many brilliant conjectures from 
their contents. I can only say that I have outlived all taste for conjec- 
tural biographies, and that the truths brought to view by these effusions 
seem to me to be neither numerous nor momentous. We learn from them 
that Shakspeare had a friend to whom he was devotedly. attached (the 
nature of his language to that friend I shall by and by consider), and a 
poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with inroads on the poet’s heart, 
carried her conquests even to that of his friend, and made Shakspeare 
sonnetise on his jealousy of too much tenderness subsisting between them. 
June—VOL, LXXX. NO, CCCXVIII. Oo 
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It however, that he never broke with his friend on this account, 
1 ion must have been a humbler sort of « in his 
put up without either the whole or the best of its 
casual moods of his mind are expressed with an aig of sin- 
I deny not to be interesting as insulated records of his feel- 
ings, though I still refuse them the character of new or indicative import- 
ance to his history. He to his friend, in certain passages, with 
extreme modesty as to his own poetical merit, and alludes with an admira- 
tion beautifully unenvious, to some other poet of the time, who 
ek ae cep Lage Th He writes on one or two occasions in 
apparent dejection, under the frowns of fortune, and in one sonnet dis- 
tinctly laments being 7, to live by the vocation of a player. If there 
i usions in these sonnets to his personal circum- 
stances, it is from want of memory that I have unintentionally omitted 
them.” 

Campbell’ j on this question in his better days, must not be 
confounded with hi Lapin ey re Se ree, 
when the poet's faculties were yielding to age. This much-debated 

can have nothing further nor better said of it than is said in these 
ations, by one who was a poet himself, and therefore a judge of 
ma enh 

t was in 1824 or 1825, I cannot recollect which year, that Campbell 
received a letter from Prince Adam ruc yen” trees Viceroy of Poland 
under Russia, requesting he would send to Warsaw some one whom 
he could recommend to be professor of the English lan at the uni- 
versity there. On the request being made to him t person he 
applied to was myself. I had fortunately, considering the after political 
events, two objections, one was the smallness of the stipend, but that 
might easily have been surmounted, and would not have conclusive 
against the acceptance of the post, but for the second objection, the hope- 


“4 


lessness of acquiring one of the most difficult languages in the world so as 
to master it critically. Without this the position could not be properly 
filled, this was not stipulated, as all the Polish students understood 


French. sw then applied to a friend in the north, who went out 
- He said he th it a duty to offer the place to me from 

our friendship, but he was on his own account I it. 
Campbell was of a temperament to be exceedingly annoyed by 
warmth of anger, coarseness, or violent language displayed in his presence. 
It unnerved, and made him for some time unfit for any busi- 
ness, 7 if it arose among friends. ‘ A party was invited to break- 
fast at Foscolo’s, among whom were Campbell, the Count de Santa Rosa, 
the Chevalier Pecchio, Count Porro, several of his friends. The 
conversation turned, just as breakfast concluded, upon the increasing 
morality of some of the larger cities of Europe, and their superior cleanli- 
ness and health. In speaking this subject the policy or impolicy of 
foundling hospitals was di Some were for supporting such estab- 
others were of a different opinion. In the course of the discus- 
sion, Foscolo, who was fond of paradox, insisted, that when these 
not in existence, the number of unfortunate women was 
As the author of “Ricciarda” knew no more than others pre- 
upon the subject, his Shoat was controverted. 


| 


Foscolo could not as usual his temper, and when he lost it spoke 
at random, quite wildly. His countrymen, used to the vociferous manner 














*‘Where did you see such a return as that, Monsieur Foscolo ?” said 


“‘ Where, Monsieur Foscolo ?” repeated the count. 

“‘ Our friend can tell us where,” said Campbell, his lips quivering with 
emotion or excitement. 

“ Then I will tell you—it was in the Almanach de Gotha.” 

“ Show it us,” said the count. 

“] have not got it,” replied Foscolo, “‘but you will not doubt my word.” 

“ We do not doubt your word, but we dispute the fact,” was the reply. 
fae ete en er nae center : 

“T have not a copy—is not my word enough?” 

“You are sieaiee, Monsieun Foscolo ; you must have seen it some- 
where else where it was a mis-statement. e thing is preposterous— 
Protestant cities may be as bad as Catholic cities, or worse in proportion 
to the size, but you will not tell us that every Swiss woman in the little 
city of Geneva is without a character—Paris is a vast metropolis.” 

“It is so—it is! read the Almanach de Gotha.” 

“ Reason, Monsieur Foscolo, reason upon the matter you advance as 

nt.” 

“ I will not reason about a fact.” 

“It must be wrong.” 

“ No, I think it right—you will not believe me: I give my authority 
—then you will not believe.” 

*“ Because we cannot believe what is impossible.” | 

“Now, Mr. Campbell, what do you think of this treatment ?” said 


Foscolo. 
“I know nothing of the subject and cannot judge,” said Campbell. 
“ Very well, nobody wil behove me—what an indignity !” 


Campbell could bear it no longer, but walked away. Foscolo more 
and vociferous than before, but his countrymen knew his failing, 

mul oodhlined then yield an inch; a word or two more drove him from 
company raraprane os room, where he threw himself exhausted and 
speechless upon a sofa. I went into the room to éx but he 
would make no reply, and I left him there alone, as did all his guests. 
Walking rapidly away I overtook Campbell. 

‘¢ Poor Foscolo,” said he, ‘“‘ what a passionate man he is—we could not 
believe he wrote ‘ The Sepulchres,’ if we did not know it.” 
02 
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~~ Cam this most feelingly, for he well appreciated the great 
Pierere 2 but he had no idea of his temper until that day. H 


de Gotha, for the good reason that no such statement could have ever ap- 
peared there. The energy of his language and character were shown, too, 
(gears y agree sBorrtermaene meats: op eet ten 4 
Holland. Like the literary men who visited at Holland House, 
Foscolo had no liking for her ladyship. 

' “The most*excellent of mankind is Lord Holland,” said Foscolo, “ his 
wife one of the most unamiable and haughty of women. I would not go 
to heaven with Lady Holland, but I would go to hell with Lord Holland.” 

Campbell, th he had not quarrelled with this celebrated man, never 
visited him afterwards. Foscolo’s great fault was, that his excessive vanity 
led him to tell palpable untruths at times, to save himself the acknowledge- 
ment of being in the wrong. Not long afterwards, Campbell offended 
him by going with me to a police office in consequence of a visit which 
I received from a Bow Street officer, summoning me before a magistrate. 
Foscolo had uttered an untruth, and I had told him of it to his face. I 
added that I lamented his committal of himself so continually in that way, 
that I was determined to guard against his serving me so _ Then 
telling him he was a true Greek of the lower empire, I quitted him, look- 
ing pale as ashes and not uttering a syllable. 

{ was sitting at breakfast the next day, when the Bow-Street officer 
entered the room and smiling, hinted his errand. He told me I was ac- 
cused of putting a strange-looking foreigner into bodily fear. I could not 
help smiling at Foscolo’s precaution against a step which I had never 
dreamed of adopting. 

I had, too, sincere a regard for him, provoking as he was at times, to 
think of taking such a step towards him, great, gifted, and profound] 
learned as he was, ever full of high and generous feelings, Matatetested, 
and ready to do kind actions to any , though he was imprudent, 

ionate to fury, but not implacable, and vain Mp little contemptible 
ings far beneath his notice. Sensible of his ugly countenance, he still 
fancied women in love with his figure. Poor-Foscolo, standing opposite 
& mirror one day when I entered his room, unaware of my presence, 
solilloquised thus, “ Ah! Ugo, Ugo, your mother said you were an ugly 
as and your mother was right! 
ut not to wander from the narration. I gave my word to the officer 
that I would appear at the Mary-la-bonne Office in two or three hours, with | 
beso he was contented; I eran him that A, never dreamed of break- 
ing the peace towards my old friend, though we had parted, I thought, 
forever. I then went wt to Campbell, ns told him what had seiilited. 
He thought it best to make as little stir as possible about the matter. 
‘We agreed to walk down to the office so as to be there the moment the 
magistrate arrived, and then the business might be arranged in a few 
minutes. The presiding magistrate, Mr. Rawlinson, received us with the 
utmost politeness. I assured him no idea had entered my thoughts of break- 
ing the peace. . Foscolo entered almost immediately afterwards. Poor 
Foscolo, I shall never forget.his look around the office, and his glance 
first. at Campbell, “et t« Brute!” then at myself. He began a long 


story, but the magistrate stopped him, by asking if he did not require my 
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being bound over to keep the peace towards him, because if so, I 
I was ready to obey the law. He-answered yes, that he did requi 
it. Campbell offered himself as one security, and: stating I would 
another gentleman by stepping out for him, cere or 
8 security and my own in double the amount would satisfy: M. 
Foscolo. The latter replying in the affirmative, the bond was e 

in a moment, before the business of the office could be said to have com- 

menced, so that the reporters for the newspapers got no inkling of it. 
Campbell never, I believe, saw Foscolo again. Poor fellow, he soon 
afterwards removed into Surrey, having got into poenaleny difficulties by 
his imprudences in building near the Regent's Park, and in a year or 
two after he died. Often would Campbell repeat the splendid lines of the 
fight seen from off the Isle of Euboea, by mariners, on mentioning 
is great name of modern Italy. They are in his “ ;” Camp- 
bell said they were the noblest in modern poetry ; adding that the idea of 
bringing down the battles of past ages in that way was a happy thought, 
a that the description was even nobler than the idea. This is the Eng- 


—— They who sail 
Since by Eubcea, have beheld the sparks 
Of armour-smiting brands emblaze the shores, 
Far through the dusky midnight ; seen the pyres 
Vomit their crimson vapours: the grey gleam 
Of spectre warriors striding to the fight; 
And hearken’d in the silence to the chafing 
And tumult of the phalanx, and the blast 
Of answering trumpets, and the brazen tread 
Of charging horse upon the loaded plain, 
Wailings, and hymns, and chanting of the Parce ! 


Campbell, and a few literary friends, used to give breakfasts to each 
other, which were extremely at err The company was generally in 
number about a dozen, and after the breakfast was over, the conversation 
was often prolonged until late in the afternoon. The company consisted 
among others of many who contributed to the magazine, and never did 
Campbell appear to greater advantage than upon these occasions. Foscolo 
used to be one of the guests. 

I well remember at one of these the delight of the poet at hearing from 
little Dundas Cochrane, some of his travelling adventures in Siberia and 
Kamschatka. 

“ And what sort of beings are the women, Cochrane? is it true they 
are without noses, or flatten them to a level with their faces, that they 
live on fish, eat train-oil, and wear seal-skin petticoats?” 

Cochrane replied, “ That he should be happy to introduce the poet to 
his wife, who was of that country, he might then judge for himself—that 
as travellers were thought nilinichosatentepily his statement that the Kams- 
chatkans really possessed noses might not be credited.” 

Campbell availed himself of the introduction, to a fresh-coloured, well- 
looking, almost lady-like female, had she been pallid and sickly enough, 
ye completely changed his notions about the females of that frigid 
chmate. 

Cochrane complained of Dr. Lyal, who had caused suspicion to be 
cast on British subjects visiting Russia. He had walked from Lisbon to 
St. Petersburg, and found himself as. well treated in one country as 





: Cer emeeie v very quiet eg 
Pro north-west of America—food much nearer 
own kind. That they would tell nothing about, but 
abused me for saying salt-fish was weleome fare.” 
“That is because the reviewers have never kept a long fast,” observed 


oe we fast hard who travel over deserts,” said Cochrane, “the re- 
viewer would have us like the dandy guards of St. James’s, despise star- 
vation upon a rump-steak.” 

Then came questions from Campbell about the Tungusians and Irt- 
chucks, and what Russia might make out of them, for he was fond of lis- 
tening to travellers, and particular in his inquiries into the character and 

ce of semi-civilised races. He had formed some particular notions 
ion the origin of nations and lan which I could never clearly 
comprehend. A conversation with one who was well-read in their history, 
and could talk as to their origin, about the Scandinavians and Celts, how- 
ever theoretically, was certain to fix the poet’s attention. 

One day, having exhausted Mrs: Campbell’s patience by remaining 
late in the afternoon, and all but two or three of the company having dis- 
persed, a walk in Hyde Park was pro by those who remained. I 
returned to take a family dinner with the poet, when Mrs. Campbell said 
Mr. Brougham had been there. 

“ Well, Mrs. Campbell, and what news did Mr. Brougham bring?” 
| “Harry Brougham,” as she styled him in those days, “ mentioned 
nothing new, he was, as usual, himself.” 

How justly did that word depict the history of the man—every shade 
of his character. How well women discriminate character, too. That 
little word depicted the past, existing, and future man, from his rise to 
his decadence; from his abandonment of the West India planters and 
the cause of slavery, obnoxious to popularity, and then pirouetting, down 
to his forsaking the Whigs for their opponents. What combination of 
language, what skill in delineation could exhibit the character of the dis- 
appointed ex-chancellor afterwards, in embryo then, with such accuracy 
as that one little word ! 

Captain Dundas Cochrane contributed several articles to the maga- 
zine ; his first was on the advantages of ee 
round America, under the date of 1824. is plan was pees vane. 
followed by government very closely, in the expedition of Captain Beechy, 

Cochrane's idea of a double expedition was thus so far carried out ; 

are well known. It would be easy to reach the North Pole 

his of travelling the requisite five hundred miles over land, now 
object of curious speculation. His experience was no mean 
the soundness of his advice, He was an energetic little man, 
of bearing great hardship. He died in 1826, at Valentia, on 
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day to call upon him, as we understood, in Baker-street. The 




















drawing-room. doors: were flung Camphell entered first, catching a 
figure on a sofa, << Captain Cochnane-?? 
ieee a He a. search of Cap- 
“J » you are not the 3 we are in 
ee Ohl act at al soph om th great 
a“ not at all, replied the s , Wi nature, are 
ia es teen “i” (Ledinke wen in Mactogee 
street 


Away we went, and on knocking at. the door,.Campbell said, “I won’t 
go up until I know whether we are right.” I mounted the stairs alone, 
ee a drawing-room, saying, as I entered, “ Captain 

A ‘stranger rising deliberately from his chair, said, “Iam Captain 
Cochrane, at your service.” 
te pardon for my mistake, and mentioned how I had been 

i and less confused than Campbell had been, I added, “ I wanted 
the Kamschatkan traveller.” 

* Oh,” he replied, “ there is no end of the Cochranes, you want my re~ 
lative Dundas Cochrane. You will find him no great way from here.” 

He then handed me the right address, and we wished each other good 
morning. When I camedown to Campbell, and told him what had 
occurred, he laughed heartily, and said he had begun to think the Kam- 
schatkans had conferred upon the captain’s name the gift of — 
On meeting Cochrane afterwards, he would ask how many places 
now lodged in together, for the name of Cochrane must be “legion.” 

It was this year, if I recollect rightly, that Lady Morgan aet a 
contributor to the periodical work which was making so much noise in 
the world, for the world was then more a reading world, not absolutely 
ow over to the passion of lucre, as itis in recent times. Lady 8 

contribution was entitled, I think, “ Absenteeism,” but it did not 
bear her name. It was a paper which carried a close relationship to 
those sound patriotic sentiments, and that ardent love of her country 
which were ever so remarkable and so excellent a feature in her character. 
It was an historical sketch. It recalled forcibly many of those crimes on 
the part of the English government that, perpetrated upon a wild and 
semi-civilised people, stamped ferocity on their actions, and gave more 
strength to their ignorance. Religious persecution and penal statutes, 
wielded by native abusers of their power, as well as by the grinding hand 
of English conquerors, kept society in a fever, and drove from love of 
peace, or to seek security from persecution, a vast number of the Irish 
into another land. Having made Ireland uninhabitable by the conscien- 
tious and the peaceful, a tax was proposed upon them in 1773, without 
the country being first rendered tolerable to live in. Ireland was go- 
verned until the time of Lord Chesterfield, by a race of 2 08 
under laws enacted by a legislature without feeling, honour, or humanity, 
where Ireland was concerned, and these laws seem to have been carried 
out. to the letter by knaves on the bench of justice. It was not until 
1782, that the fears of England made her injustice towards Ireland relax. 
Lady Morgan touched upon the past causes of those evils, and her ob- 
servations are still not without deep interest. Most: of this lady’s 
subsequent rs bore hername. They are distinguished by that right 
thinking and straightforward vindication of the truth which is an acknow- 
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trait in:her writings. Always amusing or ‘informing. « It is 

a; eaproe cn who ha tana i sae literary reputation well. 

earned and ing, ially as in i magazine 

writers, i AR A ans are less Eeuntarbeaion have de- 

with the dead poet rather than with any of his surviving or well- 
contributors. 

One contributor, whose name has been already mentioned, was Banim. 
His first article was inserted in 1822. He resided at Brompton-grove, 
and afterwards at Kappa Cottage, South Bank, next door to ‘Ugo Fos- 
colo. . He was an ee man, of ~ ered 

and great capabilit iendship. His genius may have 
aa igher than it casio. but the = of his Stast alten One 
of his papers was entitled “ Digressions in the two Exhibition 
Rooms,” yo much feeling for, and knowledge of, art. He gave 
an account of Wilkie and some of his artistic resources, which were in 
keeping with the character of the man. He accounted wren for 
some of the painter's anachronisms, if they may be so called, particularly 
in the Rent Day picture, where there is a cupboard no one present can 
reach, and a clock it will require a ladder to wind up. An article en- 
titled “Irish Artists,” in 1823, was Banim’s, and the lines “ Italy to 
in,” in the same year, I well remember. Campbell, was much 
with him as an unassuming agreeable man, but in literature there 
was not any similarity of feeling. The world was. comparatively new to 
this -hearted Irishman. 1 recollect one very curious circumstance 
relative to society in Ireland, which struck Campbell, and certainly must 
strike every body now more forcibly. The poet had invited Banim to 
take tea and spend the evening. He had been very recently married, 
and had just brought over his young wife. On Banim’s entering the 
room alone, Mrs. Banim was iladent for, “ Mrs. Campbell would have 
been happy to see her.” Poor Banim made some faint excuse, and turn- 
ing to me soon afterwards said, “I did not know whether it would be 
agreeable for me to bring my wife. Mrs. B. is a Catholic.” I could 
not help expressing my astonishment. I assured Banim that such an 
jection would cross the mind of no one in London society of any party. 
Telling Campbell of it, he observed, that the Irish took us all for ge- 
men, ready to murder a neighbour for thinking a brown loaf was good 
mutton.” Banim did not continue a contributor more than about four 
years. One article of his, incog. till now, was an address to George Colman 
the younger, and the poor duke who made him his deputy play licenser, 
pr aH ye to the hypocrisy of one and the ignorance of the 
other ‘“ Set a thief to catch a thief,” Banim observed truly, was the 
only justification for such an appointment, Colman, the younger, 
being himself a notorious breaker of the rule he would fain exact from 
others. Campbell thought Banim had not struck half hard enough, for 
® few months before the same play-licenser cut up the tragedy of 
** Alasco,’’ written by the present Sir M. A. Shee, or the Duke of Mon- 


trose mutilated it, and Colman the younger stood father to the mutila- 

tions, .the most charitable construction that can be put upon the matter 

on Colman’s account. Campbell was indignant. He determined to 

attack the ducal censor and his man Friday himself. He mended his 

are as usual, dropped short, and threw the task upon me, at the 
period it was possible to execute it. . 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cuap. XV. 


THE RIDE TO FONTAINEBLEAU—SINGING, LOVE-MAKING, AND 
PHILOSOPHY —THE COURIER’S CODE. 


_Ir was not without regret that I took leave of my newly-acquired 
friends. I had found the society of Mademoiselle Rose very agreeable, 
and besides the kindness of disposition which had attached me to him, 
Monsieur Chassepot’s peculiar habits and characteristic conversation had 
afforded me infinite amusement. He bestowed upon me a very affec- 
tionate embrace at parting, and gave me also a few words of advice. 

“‘ Nobody knows, Adrien, what may happen before we meet again ! 
You are going to fulfil your destiny. You have chosen an honourable 
métier ; less sublime, it is true, than the science in which I am a humble 
but zealous student, but still one that will give you an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing yourself. A courier is often sent on affairs of the greatest 
importance ; not merely with official despatches, but on missions of the 
most delicate nature. Remember, it was a special courier to whom was 
intrusted the delivery of the celebrated trout with its delicious sauce, 
which was sent as a present to the Arch-Chancellor Cambacérés by the 
municipality of Geneva, and for which the civil list was charged with 
the sum of six thousand francs,—not a sous more than the trout was 
worth! That courier must have been a man endowed with discretion as 
well as energy to whose care so valuable a deposit was consigned! His 
fortune may one day be yours! There is one travelling maxim you must 
never lose sight of ; it will always prove of service: under all circum- 
stances, wherever you may be placed, make it a point invariably to break- 
fast as if you were to get no dinner, and to dine as if you had never had 
any breakfast. It is only by fortifying the stomach whenever the op- 
portunity offers, that you can make yourself independent of the accidents 
of life,—I mean of the high-road. Be careful also what you drink, and 
how ; never get drunk ; it takes away the memory, and destroys the appe- 
tite; but, on the other hand, you may permit yourself occasionally to be 
slightly elevated. In that frame of mind, man is capable of great things ; 
—the famous invention of the Capuchin Chabot ‘1’omelette truffée aux 
ag d’asperges et a la purée de pintade,’ was the result of a casual 

ttle of champagne, as he sat meditating in his cell one hot summer’s 
day. The great secret in drinking is to proportion the fluids to the solids, 
and to stop in time! Ah! if I had leisure, I would red dig a t 
many things that would be useful to you, but I hear Bobéche, with his 
horses coming down the street, singing as usual.” | 
And as he drew nearer, we heard him gaily chanting the following 
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verse, which was, oddly enough, in direct contravention of the prudent 
advice just imparted by Monsieur Chassepot. 

A boire je ma vie, 

Toujours di toujours content ; 

La bouteille est ma amie, 

Et je suis on amant constant. 

Au cabaret j'attends l'aarore : 

Du vin tel est Pheureux effet, 

La nuit souvent me trouve encore, 

Au cabaret. 


“Ah! mon cher Bobéche, you must not sing such songs as those,” 
exclaimed the little cook, “they will destroy the effect of my good les- 
sons. No wise man ever goes mto a cabaret from choice.” 

“‘ Perhaps not, Monsieur Chassepot, as as there is any thing bet- 
ter for him to go to. But we couriers are often obliged to visit strange 

and mix with strange . And, after all, there is a good 
of life to be seen in a cabaret. het cain DAE thr vb fo be 
setting out. If IT exceed the time allowed me, M. le Marquis will get 
into one of his hamours,—and they are not the most pleasant to have to 
do with. Adieu Rose, adieu Monsieur Chassepot, take care of each other 
till | come back. Allons, Adrien, 4 cheval, mon enfant—faut piquer des 

And, suiting the action to the word, he dug his spurs into the horse’s 
flanks, made his beast caper and paw for a moment to the admiration of 
several bystanders, and then giving him the rein, clattered off at a 
brisk trot. In a few seconds I was by his side, and we were soon riding 
merrily together out of the good city of Orleans. 

Our route lay by Pithiviers, and for the whole of the first stage, as 
illeurs, we never drew bridle. Up hill or down appeared all 
Bobéche, but I readily guessed that his object was less to 
ground quickly, than to put my capabilities as a horseman to 
gh he never turned his head, but rode steadfastly on, I could 
atched me from time to time with the tail of his eye, and 
movements with the air of a judge. It seems that I gave 
fr when hh suddenly palled up atthe fot of sharp 
or three hundred yards from the post-house, and observ 
ly I kept my seat, undisturbed by the abruptness of the check, 
hesitate to say so. 
done, Adrien, that was a brisk gallop! I see you know how 
That is a courier’s first and most indispensable accomplishment ; 
comes with practice and experience, if you are strong enou 
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me,” I “on a horse like this I could go at 
four-and-tw ‘owe’ 1 

not a one,” returned Bobéche, complacently ; 
“but, Sapristie, he would alter his pace a little in the course of twenty- 
See een Tan ts; memieagen; weell lnow the difference between 
aeaddie and an easy 

Oy ,” said I; “ but it is not to tire one of a thin 
iietitien tad hap bses orpunar oer oon = P 
“ The longer you think so, the better! I see you're made of the right 
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staff, mon But there’s the post-house, and, if don't de- 
ceive me, Mam’sell’ Justine standing at the door.” — 
ee I asked. 

“The daughter of Monsieur Floc, the postmaster,” replied Bobéche. 
 } am desperately m Jove with her.” 

“ Have you known her long ?” 

“ Ever since yesterday evening. Mais qu’est-ce-que ¢a fait? The newer 
one’s love, the stronger it is !” 

As he spoke he cleared his throat, partly, no doubt, to attract attention, 
partly to clear his voice, which was a fine manly one, and of which he was 
evidently not a little proud. We drew near enough for me to perceive 
that Justine was a very pretty girl, when he struck up : 

Fille sensible, entends-tu le ramage 

De ces oiseaux qui célébrent leurs feux ? 
Ils font redire a l’écho du rivage: 

Le printemps fuit, hatez-vous d’étre heureux. 

As Bobéche quavered the last bles we reached the door of the 
post-house ; he threw his rein on his horse’s neck, dismounted like light, 
and before the damsel was aware of his intention, had caught her im his 
arms and given her a very hearty salute, against which she vainly strug- 
ee ee ee ee ee 

“ Vraiment, Monsieur Bobéche, since that is your name,” she exclaimed, 


with a toss of her pretty head, and slightly pushing him away from her 
as she spoke, “ you have soon learnt rege fee S I desire you will 


be more polite ; a fine example you set 4 

“ So fine,” said I, hadabaie rhe re inv are cannot avoid pro- 
fiting by it,” and passing my arm round her waist, I imitated the gay 
courier’s adventurous deed. 

“ This is a son of yours, I suppose, Monsieur Bobéche ?” said Justine, 
laughing, “he takes after you so readily.” 

“No,” returned I, “I am only in training with monsieur ; but I am 
bound to do as he does, or else he tells me I shall never get on.” 

“ There is no fear of your not proving an apt scholar, at any rate.” 

“ He promises well,” said Bobéche, with a joyous air, “ mais, entends- 
tu, Justine,” he added, with an assumed air of gravity, “ I don’t permit 
that sort of thing with any body else.” 

“You give yourself ate monsieur. ae like to know who 
gave you ission to take the li ou did.” 

iifiienes antenatal contracts, a which are ratified without a 
word being spoken. In love affairs there should be no protocols. Cupid 
is his own ambassador.” 

“A la bonne heure ; but Cupid must be welcome himself.” 

“He makes himself welcome,” said Bobéche, advancing a second time 
to the charge. 
ati More free than welcome,” retorted Justine, withdrawing herself from 

is grasp, and disappearing within the house. 

S Taliie-~cvepemntellll ejaculated Bobechs “‘ n’importe, she will not 

far. Here, garcon, donnez-moi un coup; deux hein ?” he added, 

king at me. 

I nodded. 

“ Bon,—deux coups.—Can you smoke ?” 
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I answered. in the affirmative, though my experience did not go a great 
way- ; : 
& Better still—a pipe and a light; I always my own tobacco,” 
In prot of thie he opened a small leather sath wiitisding: his 
girdle, such as the ucteurs of dili carry their money in, and 
took out a short pipe, burnt nearly with excessive smoking, which 
he. filled ; we tossed off a glass of brandy. Bobéche swallowed 
another, and throwing a franc to the garcgon d’écurie, who had wiped the 
horses’ mouths with wet hay and given them water, he invited me to 
mount and ride on. I did as he told me, rs ps him to follow, but 
instead of that he took his horse by-the bridle and led him for a few 
Not very far, however, forat the corner of the building he paused, 
and turning my head, I saw that his prophecy was correct : Mam’sell’ 
Justine had only disappeared from the door, to place herself in a more 
sheltered position. I was too discreet to watch the impromptu lovers, 
but I make no doubt something very pleasant passed between them, for 
I heard Justine’s merry laugh as it were suddenly cut short, and presently 
the clear voice of Bobéche making a thousand promises of a speedy return, 
he knew, the traitor, that he was on his way to y, and 

had not the slightest idea when he should come back. 

In two or three minutes he came trotting after me with his pipe in his 
right hand, from which he took only an occasional whiff, to give freer 
utterance to the melody with which he bade his fair one farewell. Like 
most of his effusions it was only a fragment of a popular song, but his 
repertoire seemed inexhaustible. It ran thus: 


Je tiens cette maxime utile 
De ce fameux Monsieur de Crac ; 
En campagne comme 4 la ville, 
Fétons amour et le tabac, 

Fétons |’amour et le tabac. | 


Quand ce grand homme allait en guerre, 
ll portait dans son petit sac | 
Le doux portrait de sa bergére, 
Avec la pipe de tabac, 

Avec la pipe de tabac. 


“TI have not got Justine’s portrait in my poueh, Adrien,” he said, 
laughing, as he rode up, “ but in a much safer place, directly beneath this 
bit of embroidery,” laying his hand on his laced waistcoat. 

‘© How long will it remain there ?” I asked. 

** Di-a-ble !” he replied, “ nobody can tell ; till the waistcoat is worn 
to shreds.” 


** Or, till you get a new one.” 


_ “ Dieu sait! I am only too constant,” and again he struck up, but this 
time ina more tender strain : 


Ah! d’une ardeur sinctre 
Le temps ne peut distraire, 
Et nos plus doux plaisirs 
7 dans nos souvenirs. 

Nn pense, on pense encore 
A celle qu’on adore, 
Et l'on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours. 
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. ©] should think it was no very:easy matter, Monsieur Bobéche, for 
you to discover your first love.” 

“ As to that,” he replied, ‘‘a wise man, as Monsieur Chassepot would 
say, never attempts impossibilities. The best plan is to be always trying 
to find something worth loving.” 

This seemed, indeed, to be a main article in the creed of Bobéche, for 
he omitted no opportunity that presented itself, and had he paused to 
declare his sentiments on every occasion that he kissed his hand to some 
rustic beauty in a cottage window, it would have been midnight before 
we reached Pithiviers. As it was, we arrived before noon and rested 
there for an hour to bait our horses and refresh ourselves. At the little 
inn where we stopped, Bobéche had so thoroughly ingratiated himself the 
day before, and his dress and manners had wrought so great an impres- 
sion, that all was activity in our service. The cook produced a dish of 
grives and a roti of larks which would have rejoiced the heart of Monsieur 
Chassepot, and the landlord not rm commended but joined us in de- 
spatching a couple of bottles of excellent vin d’Auxerre, and for all this 

was not a word respecting payment. 

“What!” said I to Bobéche, when we were once more en route, “ are 
you free of the road ?” 

“Tis a part of our calling,” he replied; “all couriers are so, and 

ially such as I. How do you think the landlords would obtain the 
custom of rich travellers if they neglected the couriers ? I see you have 
a good deal to learn yet, Adrien.” 

“It is precisely because I do want to learn that I ask you so many 
questions,” I answered. 

“Good !” returned Bobéche. “ Listen, then, to a few general rules. 
The first duty of a courier—as of every man—is to take care of himself. 
But there are many ways of doing this, and unless it is managed with 
tact, the attempt recoils upon him who makes it. A courier should, to 
all appearance, be the most zealous, patient, indefatigable, self-denying 

rson in existence, and all in his master’s service. He should seem to 
feel hunger and thirst only on his account ; take no heed of sleep save to 
secure the best bed for his master ; be indifferent to the elements, so long 
as by exposure to them he advances the object of his master one half 
hour out of the twenty-four; and keep up an untiring flow of spirits 
and good-humour to make up for the frequent want of them in his 
employer.” 

4 But how is he to seem all these things and not actually perform 

m ?” 

“Oh, as to the physical part of his duty, that of course he must go 
through ; but it is the morale, the manner of his doing it, in which lies 
the real merit of the courier. To be able to endure hunger and thirst, 
fatigue, heat, wet, and cold, is the natural property of every man en- 
dowed with a strong frame and a good constitution’’—here he looked 
complacently at his own well-formed limbs and stroked his beard ;— 
‘but, sacredi, it is not every body that can think for other people, un- 
derstand their meaning better than they do themselves, and procure for 
them a reputation to which they have not the slightest claim. There is 
some exertion and some self-denial in this! But it is all ane pres: by 
an accomplished courier, who, however, only understands half his trade 
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if he does not turn every bit of it to his own account. I suppose you 
have some idea what we came into this world for ?” ’ 


“ Qh, there are a great many reasons, I dare say ; firstof all—” 
“Bah! you need not make your list a very one. It may be all 
gummed up in one np yr nea ee make the te it.’ — how 
is this i 'y always keeping one object in view, ject, 
os SE a 
but by waiting till the is ripe. When it is we eat it. People give 
a is philosophy, but depend upon it my version is 
true one.” 

“This philosophy,” as Bobéche called it, was a little too abstruse to 
afford me much entertainmen pl eet te 8 gga 
one does when young to an abstract proposition, only thi 
I wondered ~~ 2 that ah ve sentiments should be caiedions 
whose appearance was so little in accordance with them, and I am in- 
clined, after all, to think that Bobéche hardly knew what he was talking 
about. The vin d’Auxerre, of which he taken the lion’s share, was 
probably the cause, or perhaps the desire to hear himself talk. What I 
required, however, was something rather more tangible, and I put the 
question directly to him. 

“ How,” said I, “do you make the best of ‘it ?” 

“ Aha !” he replied, “ you wish to come to the point. Well then, [ 
make every one pay me tribute.” 

‘ How 1s this done ca asked. 

“Tn this way :—in first place, one is quite as Comyn m en- 
gaging a me as he is in oon a good aale. nless his reputa- 
tion be very well-known, one studies his character im the first interview 
as closely as he examines the written testimonials which form one’s regu- 
lar stock-in-trade. The master, of course, is always satisfied, unless, 
indeed, he objects to the superhuman qualifications which frequently 
garnish a courier's letter of recommendation, but this is of rare occur- 
rence ; and if he shows liberality or carelessness in regard to matters of 
expense, and seems disposed to place his fate in one’s hands—implicitly 
as a good master ought todo—one has little difficulty in accepting service 
under him. But the man who bargains with a courier, who talks about 
— his own paymaster, or who entertains absurd notions of economy, 
as if the purpose of a journey were to save money not to spend it—him 
one invariably rejects. There is no credit to be got by travelling with 
such nor can one hope for an steteniel evant. In point of 
fact they would be the gainers, for while they keep one down to one’s 
mere salary—a steheal anasihtoalion after all—they reap the benefit of 
the whole of the éclat which a well-appointed courier confers on the 
— he is attached. These are the people whom one very often 

in with, when they least expect it, without any servant whatever, 
though before they started they gave themselves great airs about the 
wrincely style they meant to travel in. I have no objection to an Eng- 
master—on the contrary, the English are very often the best one can 
have—I mean those who care nothing about money, and only want to 
on fast ; but there are some of that nation who would lead a courier 
life of a dog.” 

“And what kind of are they ?” 

“ The economical travellers, who come abroad with the idea that there 
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are two prices for every thing, and that the hi is for ‘them ; who 
Sai epemiadicle ‘weckdan te against ino col conceive that the 
great end and aim of all trav is to get over the greatest quantity 
of ground at the smallest possible cost. are the who refuse 
themselves fires in their bed-rooms in winter, who tea pleasanter 
and less heating than dinner, who condemn the wine of the country and 
bottle up cheap road-side age 6 who go to see sights and refuse to take 
a guide with them, and who, when they arrive ina strange place, depute 
one of their number to go and bargain ‘for bed and board while the rest 
sit shivering in their carriage for an hour or more in some wretched cul 
de sac or open market-place ; the greatest mistake which they commit in 
the meantime being, that they think their knowledge of the language 
of the country so exquisite as to preclude the idea of their being taken 
for foreigners, while every word ~ speak only fixes them deeper in the 
mire in which they are always floundering. Never have any thing to do, 
Adrien, with a man who = himself a linguill cr ipeoianss 40g his 
own accounts; no one has a right to en a courier who will not at 
once give up both tongue and purse into his keeping. So much for 
one’s master—now for the other opportunities. We set out on the 
journey : wherever we stop, I drive to my own hotel; the landlord and 
understand each other perfectly ; he knows exactly;what to charge and 
what deduction to make on my account without a word or a look passin 
between us. If the town be famous for any specialité, that also yields 
me a profit; at Geneva, for instance, half the shopkeepers are watch- 
makers, and the one selected to show his wares knows perfectly well to 
whom he is indebted for the custom ; at Cologne, where every man is the 
original Farina, my discrimination in distinguishing the true from the 
false never passes without its reward; in Rome I recommend the best 
eameos; at Naples the finest soap ; in Brunswick the most savoury sau- 
sages ; everywhere, in short, I find the means of exacting a toll which 
is never unwillingly paid, for the seller’s profit is always calculated with 
reference to the courier’s per centage. So yousee, Adrien, how necessa 
it is that a master should give himself over to you mains et pieds lits, 
and then every body is satisfied. You get the best reputation for clever- 
nessand activity, and you make a little fortune into the bargain.” 

“] suppose, then,” I observed, “ you are rich.” 

Bobéche laughed. 

“ Did not I say I ate the pear when it was ripe—that is to say, at the 
end of every journey ? What was Paris built for, if not to spend money 
in? It all disappears there one way or other, except perhaps a little that 
finds its way to Rose before I dipped too deeply into the stream 
— the money is all gone, I go to the Rue de Rivoli, 

at one or other of the hotels soon pick up a fresh engagement.” 

“ And what sort of master have you at present ?” 

“Why, very good in some respects—though he understands languages 
as well as I do, and is no fool in money matters.” 

“Then you lose your opportunities.” 

“‘ Perhaps so, but I gain in another way, for—he is generous.” 

Here our conversation ceased ; for, to make up for lost time, and once 
more to try my mettle, Bobéche put spurs to his horse, and we scoured 
along the road at a famous pace. I had little leisure for observing more 
of the scenery between Pithiviers and Malesherbes than that it was very 
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r: 1 through the latter small town, that its charac- 
‘ massive rocks scattered over the soil, and 

ad oaks, Tel aveer ieliher esto nsdvenedhj piosleiming 

i the precincts of the forest of Fontai 

bright in the clear blue sky, when we pulled up 
of the Hotel de la Ville de Lyon. 


: 


Cuap. XVI. 


THE MARQUIS DE COURTINE— MR. ST, JOHN—OUR JOURNEY TO BADEN- 
BADEN. 


WaeEn Bobéche talked of the master he now served with, he ought to 
have spoken in the plural number, for his allegiance was claimed by two 
in an equal degree, the Marquis de Courtine and his friend, Mr. Edward 
St.John. The marquis was a Frenchman and a man of rank ; his com- 
panion, also of family, was an Englishman. Circumstances of a 

iar nature thrown them together, and they had long ceased to 
ve any separate interest. Both wete men of singular character. 

Notwithstanding his having bound himself, corps e¢ ame, to his English 
friend, so that all their pursuits were in common, the Marquis de Courtine 

in the world’s estimation for a complete misanthrope. This arose 
partly from his excluding his own countrymen from his society, and partly 
rom the cynical tone which marked his conversation and writings. He 
was rich as well as nobly born, a poet, and of a very observant mind ; his 
education had been well cared for, and he had profited by what he had 
been taught; his manners were elegant, his tastes refined, and his avoca- 
tions those of a scholar and a travelled gentleman. But a secret care 
seemed to prey upon him, and marred all these natural and acquired 
advantages. He was any thing but discourteous to strangers when he had 
no means of avoiding intercourse with them, but his habitual tendency 
was to hold himself aloof from all society save that which he had chosen, 
and to shroud himself in a chilling reserve. What the motive was which 
prompted one so highly endowed with natural and adventitious gifts to 
refuse to mix in the world, was a mystery to the many. If any knew his 
secret, it was closely kept ; and whether it were disappointed love, frus- 
trated ambition, or the wreck of both these passions, through some strange 
waywardness of disposition which mocked at all his advantages, is more 
than Ican tell. His character has been one of the problems which I have 
been all my life endeavouring to solve, and I need scarcely say, that the 
description which I have just given is rather the result of my present ap- 
preciation of it, than of the crude notions which I entertained at the period 
when I first saw him. There was one singularity more striking, perhaps, 
than any other, and that was his strong predilection for the society of Mr. 
St. John, whose disposition was in almost every respect completely the 
reverse of his own. 

De Courtine was grave at times, even sombre, while St. John was 
cheerful even to frivo ity; the one, though eloquent when excited, was 
ordinarily taciturn; the other was extremely talkative. De Courtine was 
solitary in his habits, while nothing delighted St.John more than a nu- 
merous society. The Frenchman seemed to shun the presence of woman, 
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perhaps he despised her intellect ; the ishman, on the contrary, was 
never so well net pahervan edgar. ew ht hep ici- 
in female amusements; for amongst his accomplishments he had 
t, Heaven knows where, the science of knitting and the mystery of 
embroidery. De Courtine was fond of books, and every year saw, at 
least, one issue from the press of which he was the author; St. John did 
not positively avoid literature, but he derived his information more from 
oral than written knowledge. These were striking discrepancies, but 
they had some things in common. The fine arts attracted both, and it 
was one of De Courtine’s chiefest pleasure to surround himself with 
artists and encourage talent; one reason, in particular, led him to this: the 
desire to realise his own poetical fancies, or derive inspiration from the 
contemplation of works of art. I remember, on one occasion, when he 
had written a tragedy, which he hoped would one day be brought out at 
the Theatre Frangais—though the subject was ¢rés scabreux, nothing 
jess than the appalling history of the Cenci—he caused an eminent artist 
to make a copy for him of the original portrait of Beatrice in the Barbe- 
rini Palace, and with that picture constantly before him, he appealed in 
measured lines to the unhappy actors, in the direst scenes of which his- 
tory has left any record. He even went further, for when his tragedy 
was completed, and he had assembled in his apartments, after the 
fashion of the Hotel de Rambouillet, an audience (composed chiefly of 
those on whom he bestowed his patronage) to listen to his reading, 
he caused the portrait to be placed in such a position that he could see 
it whenever he raised his bie; and, with the tear-fraught eyes of his 
heroine before him, went through the whole of the sad story. The 
exhibition would have been most pathetic, if unfortunately, there had 
not been a Dutch painter present, who did not understand a word of 
French, but who, the subject being interpreted to him, thought fit to 
burst out every now and then, and always mal a propos, into the most 
demonstrative blubbering that ever was witnessed. The marquis, how- 
ever, was too absorbed in his subject to pay attention to the Dutchman’s 
ill-timed sorrow, and, if he noticed his emotion at all, gave him credit for 
its being genuine. This, indeed, was his weak point, the vanity of the 
author getting the better of his ordinarily yg nature. St. John’s 
vanity—for he had his share also—was of a different kind. Like most 
raconteurs—and he told his stories remarkably well —he had got so much 
into the habit of embellishment, that in matters of a more serious kind he 
forgot the precise limits of truth, and strayed into the regions not of mere 
fiction but of positive falsehood. Yet there was nothing in the world he ap- 
peared to covet so much as the reputation of always speaking the truth, 
and I have seen him, with tears in his eyes, expostulate on the incredulity 
of his friend, and vowing that there was nothing he hated so much as a 
liar, at the very time that he was asseverating the most palpable false- 
hood. The contemptuous indifference of the marquis wrought no change 
in him, though in other respects he seemed to be quick in feeling, and 
what was more remarkable, it caused no diminution of the friendship be- 
tween the pair. The tie that bound them together was certainly a most 
inexplicable one! A better trait than vanity, offered, however, a more 
legitimate cause of affinity ; each of them was generous and charitable. 
A tale of suffering met with the readiest response, and nothing mean ever 
June,—voL, LXXX. NO, CCCXVIU. P 
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to Fontainebleau caused me to sleep longer next morning than 
usual, and I was only just dressed when my new friend entered my room. 
“ Well, Adrien,” he said, with a smiling countenance, “I think I have 
arranged your affair. An additional servant is precisely what Monsieur 
le Marquis requires; I was tolerably sure of that before I brought you 
along with me. He is quite satisfied with the description I have given, 
but wishes to see you of course, before he confirms the engagement. 
Come down stairs and get some breakfast, and then, as old Chassepot 
would say, you will be fortified for the interview, not that there is any 
formidable to encounter, only, as you are a novice, perhaps you may 

80.” 


We descended accordingly, and Bobéche did justice to a very sub- 
stantial meal, but for my part, notwithstanding the assurance he had given 
me, I was too nervous to eat any thing; the thoughts of having to speak 
to a man of such high rank as Monsieur de Courtine, completely took 
away my appetite. It is the anticipation of any thing unusual that de- 
stroys one’s equilibrium much more than the thing itself, for self-possession 
always returns after a few minutes have rendered the object familiar. I 
am now so perfectly accustomed to the presence of great people, that I 
believe all Napoleon’s marshals, with the emperor at their head, would 
not possess the power to add a single throb to my pulse. 

Bobéche laughed at me for not following his example, or the advice given 
me by Monsieur Chasse _ — vs he vet oe be bound you will make 

for it before night, though w we to-night is more than 
> me tell you, An route is not yet decided ma 

Neither he nor I, however, were long kept in suspense, a summons 
artiving before Bobéche had well finished his breakfast for us to appear 
in the salon. 

The Marquis and Mr. St. John were both there, the former seated at 
table writing letters, the latter standing, as lishmen invariably do 
at all seasons, with his back to the empty fire-place, and his coat-tails 

read. Monsieur de Courtine’s personal appearance corresponded with 


Aj 


description I have given of his character, seriousness being stamped 
on his features, which were good, without —— handsome ; their grave 
expression was, however, relieved by the quick glances of large eyes, 
that seemed to have no rest in them. Mr. St.John was very tall sail 
stoutly built; his features were large and full, he had bri t blue eyes, 
and his complexion was of that striking red and white which is nowhere 
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seen in France, unless imported from England. A constant smile hovered 
upon his lips, and an affected, mincing voice caused a strange surprise to 
any one oy for the first time, as it appeared so entirely out of 
ing with the huge frame from whence it issued. 

our entrance the marquis suspended his writmg for a moment, as 
he glanced keenly at me; his questions were brief and rapid, and my 
replies seemed to give him satisfaction. He then spoke a few words in 
Italian to Mr. St. John, and resumed his employment, while the latter, 
beckoning me to the fire-place, examined me more in detail. I had the 
gratification of pleasing him also, and when he dismissed me with a few 
good-humoured phrases, Bobéche was instructed to put me into a costume, 
as soon as he could procure one, more suitabie than that which I wore to 
the position I now occupi 

Sempra no di 3; a very smart dress was soon pur- 
chased, in which, though I did not in any degree approach the magnifi- 
gence of Monsieur Bobéche, I cut by no means a contemptible fi and 
soit dit en passant, a French lad, in his seventeenth year, if he ces to 
be well-dressed and tolerably good-looking, as, without vanity, I think I 
may say I was, is not exactly the one to hide his light under a bushel. 
There were only two things of which I envied Bobéche the possession ; 
these were his whiskers and his couteau-de-chasse ; but I comforted my- 
self with the reflection that patience and bear’s grease would one day put 
me on an equality with him. 

In the course of the morning we learnt the direction in which we were 
to travel. Our destination for the present was to be Baden Baden, tak- 
ing a cross country road, till we fell into the grande route from Paris to 
Strasbourg. This we did at Sezanne, after goes through Montereau 
and Nogent-sur-Seine, stopping, of course, for what poet could pass the - 
spot unheeded, at St. Aubin, where once stood the monastery of Paracléte, 
sacred to the memories of Abailard and Heloise. Mr. St. John made the 
loudest demonstrations of enthusiasm, though he did not go quite so far as 
one traveller, with whom I afterwards visited the place, an Englishman 
also, who would be content with nothing less than stretching himself at 
full length in the stone sarcophagus in which the leaden coffin that con- 
tained the bones of the lovers formerly reposed. The same gentleman, 
who seemed to have taken the memories of all the celebrated lovers of 
former days under his protection, told me he had raised a monument to 
Laura at Avignon, and passed the night in the tomb of Juliet at Verona. 
He did nothing but repeat verses, and talk about Pop and Shacspare. 

If the reader has ever travelled from Paris to Strasbourg, he will be 
much obliged to me for not reminding him of the excessive dulness of the 
journey, and if he has not, I need only say that it offers little to attract his 
attention. He crosses two or three rivers, famous as they flow onwards, 
but here of narrow dimensions, and he traverses the defences of several 
formidable fortified towns; but he carries on with him a recollection of 
little beside a monotonous high road, relieved by little beauty of scenery, 
except he chooses to pause for a day at Nancy, the ancient capital of Lor- 
raine, and the prettiest town in France. But at Strasbourg the toilsome 
part of the journey is over, and the traveller, whether he be antiquarian 
or gastronome, will equally rejoice in this antique city, which prides it- 

no less on its cat than on its inimitable patés de foie gras. It 
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not the first time on the journey that I had missed the excellent 
: but I confess when I passed by Monsieur Hummel’s 

i in the Rue des Serruriers, it was with a pang that I re- 
the absence of one who would not have failed to pronounce 
th ple, well on the “ estimable béte” which supplies 


if 


most brilli 
matériel for the as on the accomplished pAtissier who has ac- 
such uni fame by his mode of preparing them. 

Bobache, however, had not been silent on the way. He instructed me 
in many things which it was important for me to know, narrated various 
anecdotes of our masters, with whom he had already been a journey into 
Italy, and when he left off talking, erect broke into song, so that, to 
me at least, the time since we left Fontainebleau, was very agreeably filled 
up. My impression of the road itself refers to later experience. 

Monsieur de Courtine had a motive for not lingering at Strasbourg, so 
our stay there was a brief one, and Bobéche and I were sent forward with 
as much expedition as we could use to engage apartments at Baden Baden. 
This would have been no easy matter for a less accomplished courier than 
my companion, for the summer season was at its height, and the place 
crowded to excess, but by dint of cajolery, impudence, and promises of a 
most magnificent, but at the same time of a very indefinite nature, he 
succeeded in inducing the landlord of the Hétel de l'Europe to relinquish 
for our use a splendid suite, which had been engaged for some time by a 
Russian Prince, who was expected daily. This done, we again mounted 
our horses, and rode back to meet the travellers, whom we encountered at 
Stollhofen, and escorted in triumph to the queen of watering places. 


Li 








A VISIT TO THE GRAVES OF THE FOLLOWERS OF HENGIST 
AND HORSA. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 


Ir was, according to the most probable calculations, in one of the years 
between 440 and 450, that a party of warriors from the coast of Fries- 
land—“ pirates” some call them, but in those days the distinction was not 
very AF made, and we can now see little difference in this respect be- 
tween the conquests of a Cwsar or of a Hengist—swept over that sea 
which their own minstrels designated by the expressive epithet of the 
“*whale’s bath,” and obtained possession of the Isle of Thanet. The 
tradition—perhaps we may call it the fable—of after ages, said that they 
were led by two chiefs named Hengist and Horsa ; that they had been 
banished from their own country, and that they came hither at the invi- 
tation of the Britons, who sought their assistance against domestic enemies.» 
The commonly received story of Hengist and Horsa will, however, hardly 
bear a critical examination, and those worthies appear to have belonged 
rather to the mythic poetry of the heroic of the north, than to the 
sober annals of Saxon warfare in our island. The names are nearly sy- 


nonymous in meaning, each signifying a horse, an animal reverenced by 
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the an of whom we are speaking, who carried it on their standard, 
and in this sense it may be perfectly true, that the settlers in the Isle of 
Thanet were, in this expedition of conquest and colonisation, the followers 
of Hengist and of Horsa. 

At this time, England had been for many generations a Roman pro- 
vince, covered with Roman towns and villas, and inhabited by Romans 
and Romanised natives, who used the Roman manners and customs, and 
spoke the Latin tongue. The Isle of Thanet was, in these early ages, 

ted from the rest of Kent by a more considerable river than at pre- 
sent, and by what was then more like an estuary of the sea than a mere suc- 
cession of marshes and morasses. On the south, this was defended by the 
et Roman post of Richborough, or, as it was then called, Rhutupiz, the 
and port of entry of the Romans into Britain, and the spot from whence 
eir luxurious tables were supplied with the choicest oysters, the shells of 
which are still scattered in profusion among the pottery and other remains 
which the spade of the husbandman or the pick of the “navy” is constantl 
turning up. On the north stood the no less formidable station of Regul- 
bium, the remains of which are now known by the name of Reculver. We 
know little of the manner in which the Isle of Thanet was occupied by 
the Romans ; no towns are mentioned there in their itineraries; but the 
number of Roman coins and other antiquities found in laying the founda- 
tions of Ramsgate pier, and the remains of Roman burial places in the 
neighbourhood, prove that that great people must have had a settlement of 
some importance at Ramsgate, and their presence has been traced by 
similar memorials in the neighbourhood of Minster. 

It was at Ebbs-fleet, or, in other words, in the port of Richborough, 
that the followers of Hengist and Horsa came to land. The Saxon fleets 
had long infested the eastern shores of Britain with their incursions; and, 
in the long series of usurpations of the imperial title by governors of 
the island during the latter period of Roman sway, the Saxon and Roman 
ships had frequently ridden, side by side, in friendly alliance. In fact, 
it is probable that the Romano-British navy consisted in a greater cogs 
than we suppose of Saxon mariners. It is not unlikely that they had 
formed settlements on the eastern coast, called after them, the Littus 
Saxonicum, long before the Roman legions had relinquished the island. 
Richborough, the chief station of the Roman navy, would be the last 

st deserted ; and a comparison of the various traditions on the subject, 
with the few facts that are known, would lead us to suppose that these 
Saxon settlers came rather as the allies of the Romans i under any 
other character, and that they established themselves in Thanet under 
the protection of Regulbium and Rhutupia, rather than in fear of these 
strong fortresses. As the support of the Roman power was even- 
tually withdrawn, supremacy in the rovince of Britain was left to be con- 
tended for in a confused struggle between the new Saxon settlers, the 
older and more civilised Romano-British population, and the barbarian 
Picts and Scots of the north. It is not improbable even that much of 
the Roman population, who had been long accustomed to fight under 
the same banner with the Saxons in support of their own usurpers, joined 
with them in this new struggle for power ; the two peoples must have 
been long in the habit of mixing together ; along the Saxon coast, the 
population was probably a mélée of the two; even Roman legions 
in Britain consisted in some instances of Saxon, or at least of German, 
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soldiers ; and when the followers of Hengist and Horsa had obtained an 
acknowledged right to the Isle of Thanet, their numbers and stren 
were soon increased by fresh arrivals from their native country. W 


at the Roman city of Durobernum, to which the Saxons gave the name of 
Cantwara-byrig, or the city of the Kentish-men, which it still retains 
under the slightly altered form of Canterbury. We have fs that in 
the Isle of 1 itself the Saxon settlers intermixed with the Roman 
ion, in the circumstances which will be noticed further on, that the 
two peoples are found burying in the same cemeteries ; and it ap 
that Richborough and Reculver were favourite ‘residences of the first 
Kentish kings subsequently to the adoption of Canterbury as their capi- 
tal. Richborough still continued to be the port of communication with 


Within the last few months Canterbury and Ramsgate have been 
joined together by one of those wonderful structures peculiar to modern 
society—a railway, and one which, from the nature of the ground over 
which it runs, affords as great a proportion of interesting views as almost 
any other line of the same length. You leave Canterbury amid the rich 
and varied scenery so common to the Kentish districts, and which con- 
tinues until after passing the station of Grove Ferry, you touch upon the 
extensive marshes which separate Thanet from the rest of Kent. At a 
short distance further the view each way becomes more extensive, and 
you see at once distinctly to the left the twin towers, the only remaining 
portion of the monastic establishment which formerly occupied the area 
of the Roman fortress at Reculver, and in the opposite direction the 
Roman walls of Richborough. The scenery is again more pictur- 
esque as you approach Minster, and after passing that station the 
— sana — and more uneven until, within little more sew a 

i sgate, the railway passes through a deep cutting in the chalk 
hills. This hill is called Osengell Down ; e old es. te wan tineliien: 

A pleasant walk of about a mile and a half brings the visitor from 
Ramsgate to the top of Osengell Downs,.and is well repaid by the mag- 
nificent prospect it affords. It is still open ground, the only habitation 
being a house known by the name of the Lord of the Manor, which it 
bore recently as a public house, but it is now a private residence. On one 
side of the railway cutting the ground is covered with a crop of sainfoin, 
on the other a field of sprouting corn gives it a hue of brighter 
green ; but no outward marks gave reason for suspecting that any thing 

y under the surface more than is found under similar circumstances 
elsewhere, when the operation of cutting for the railway about two years 
ago led to the discovery that the whole summit of the hill is covered 
with the graves of the early Saxon settlers in the isle of Thanet. With- 
in the narrow space of the railway cutting about two hundred graves are 

to have been destroyed, and their contents were thrown heed- 

» Ca confusedly into the immense heap of chalk and soil cleared out 

of excavation, with the exception of a comparatively small number 
of interesting articles which found their way into the hands of Mr. W. H. 
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Rolfe, of Sandwich, one of the most zealous antiquarian investigators and 
collectors in this part of Kent. Mr. Rolfe's attention. was i 
ealled to the spot, and through his exertions and intelligence only the 
true extent of the discovery was made known to science. The graves 
ent through by the railway workmen appear to bear an ingly 
small rtion to those which still lie thickly scattered under 
which is untouched, filled with articles that are of value, because 
enable us to judge of the condition and manners of our fore- 
fathers at this remote period. Mr. Rolfe immediately obtained a full 
and exclusive permission to excavate in every part of this now in i 
spot, and last summer, with the assistance of Mr. C. R. Smith, he 
opened a number of graves, the produce of which fully repaid him for 
hus labour. At the beginning of resent month of May, it was deter- 
mined to renew these operations, and Mr. Smith and opal were invited 
in to assist, for which purpose we assembled with two or three anti- 
quarian friends at the hospitable house of Mr. Rolfe, at Sandwich, from 
whence we proceeded each day to the scene of our labours, which began 
on the morning of the 3rd of May. 

The ride from Sandwich to Osengell, on a clear day, is exceedingly 
fine. The distance is somewhat less than six miles. At first the charac- 
ter of the scenery, and especially the back view upon the town of Sand- 
wich, is purely Flemish. The only remarkable rising ground is the hill 
to the left, on the summit of which the dark skeleton of Roman Rich- 
borough frowns in silent and melancholy grandeur, a weather-beaten 
memorial of times and people whose story is now involved in almost im- 
penetrable mystery. When we visited the ruins of Richborough on the 
preceding evening, the voice of a lone nightingale was the only watch- 
word to the warriors who have so long reposed in peace under 
its green sod. This morning, as we passed it on our way, a long line of 
white curling vapour marked the progress of a ballast train on the railway 
now constructing immediately beneath it at the foot of the hill, until it 
eeey disappeared among the distant trees, over which, a little 

er on, might be seen the tower of Minsterchurch. Not far beyond 
Richborough, on the flat ground below, we perceived on the same side 
of the road a large tumulus or barrow, which (as this is supposed to have 
‘ been the mode of burial with which among the Romans those who fell in 
battle were more especially honoured) perhaps covers the bones of a 
Roman officer who fell in some of the combats in which the Rhutupian 
garrison had partaken. Hitherto the prospect lies open only to the left ; 
. to the right low uninteresting ground, through which the muddy, 
tortuous Stour drags its course, is easily concealed by a few houses, or 
stunted plantations. But as these disappear, and the road suddenly 
approaches nearer the sea shore, the waters of Pegwell Bay open before 
us, and a long line of distant cliffs terminated by Ramsgate pier and the 
shipping in Ramsgate harbour form a bold feature in the view. A strip 
of low swampy ground, dangerous at some periods of the year to those 
who are betrayed into it, and even now enlivened only by the blue dress 
of an occasional coast-guardsman, picking his way in search of smugglers 
by whom this coast has long been infested, separates the sea from the road 
on which we were travelling. As we pass a tavern, called from its posi- 
tion between Sandwich and Ramsgate, the Half-way House, the road, 
which before had had no other hedge than a few low bushes of black- 
thorn, on this occasion whitened with blossom, begins to be bordered 
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with hawthorn hedges, and we commence a gradual ascent, during which 
the prospect to the left is cut off by the rising hill, but to the right and 
behind us the view becomes more glorious at every step. Richborough 
still continues to present itself as a bold feature in the landscape, and 
beyond it lies Sandwich, and the line of coast stretching out towards 
Deal. Hi up the distant line of the Kentish hills offers itself to our 
view, and the prospect extends over the sea to the Downs and to the 
remoter coast of France ; and when, at length, we reach the spot on 
which the followers of Hengist and Horsa were buried, with the same 
magnificent prospect towards the sea, the line of the Kentish hills 
becomes more extensive inland and the towers of Canterbury cathedral 
are added to the intermediate landscape ; a noble burial-place for men 
whose birthright it was to play with the ocean, and who had so recently 
made themselves masters of the valleys that lay extended below. 

When we reached Osengell we found that the workmen had already 
opened three or four graves, to within about a foot of the bottom, at 
which point they were directed to leave them till our arrival. The graves 
are dug into the chalk, on an average not more than four feet deep, and 
often less. They lay apparently in rows, and were, no doubt, originally 
covered, like the Saxon graves in other parts of theisland, with low mounds 
or barrows, which have been levelled with the surrounding soil by the- 
action of wind and weather, in this exposed situation, during so long a 
period. Our method of finding them was, to dig trenches on the ground 
to the surface of the solid chalk, in which they were cut. Along the 


edges of the railway cutting graves half destroyed may be traced here 
a tee as dips in the line of chalk. . : 


The first grave we examined proved to be an extremely interesting 
one. It contained three skeletons, evidently those of a man, a woman, 
and a child of about thirteen or fourteen years of age. All three were 
laid on the floor of the grave, arm-in-arm, in a posture which could not 
but give us an advantageous opinion of the domestic and affectionate 
character of our earliest Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The mother occupied 
the middle of the grave, with her husband to the right, and a large 
iron spear-head, in good preservation, literally separated their mouths. 
The skulls and much of the bones were tolerably well preserved, but.some- 
parts, and most of the articles of wood and iron, could only be traced by 
masses of black and dark brown powder, into which they had been re- 
duced by the process of decompositicn. Beneath the chin of the man la 
one large bead of amber, and at his waist was found the buckle of his 
belt, and the small knife which generally accompanies the bodies of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The lady had a string of amber beads round her neck, 
and a bronze pin found in front, a little below her waist, appeared to have 
fastened the lower part of her mantle. The profusion of beads of amber 
and glass which had been twisted round the neck of the child, led us to 
suppose that it was a girl, although it had also a small knife by its side. 
A pair of bronze tweezers (such as are not unfrequently found in Anglo- 
Saxon barrows, and appear to have been used for eradicating hairs from 
the person), and a few fragments of less importance, were found in this 
grave. 

There can be no doubt that these three bodies were interred at the 
same time, and the a. is left to seek a cause to account for their 
simultaneous deaths, which must have occurred in consequence of some 
epidemic disease, or by violence. Perhaps the whole family may have 
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been murdered in their house, in some sudden piratical attack, to which 
dwellers on the coast were then constantly exposed, and when the invaders 
had been driven away, their friends had laid them thus in one grave. A 
we opened the next day also contained the skeletons of a male and 
Goals, the lady being placed in this instance on the right hand of her 
husband, whose forehead rested upon her cheek. On her breast lay an 
t round brooch of silver gilt, set. with garnets, and in a perfect 
state of preservation. In this instance, the greatest number of beads were 
round the neck of the husband, and a very peculiar and fanciful-formed 
sword which lay ‘by his side, would lead us to suppose that he was a 
primitive exquisite of the first magnitude. The brooch would seem to 
show that the lady also had been dressed in a superior style of elegance 
to most of the tenants of the surrounding sepulchres which we had yet 
ed. Iam informed by a phrenologist, who examined the head of 
one of the ladies, which was rather ungallantly carried off by one of our 
party: that it exhibited a large development of the organ of tune—some 
minstrel of Anglo-Saxon song. 

Tether rather large grave appeared to have contained three skeleton, 
among which were traced by the skulls those of an old man and a child. 
Two of these, instead of being laid flat on the floor, seemed to have been 
placed in a position reclining with their backs against the two ends of 
the grave, and almost sitting. With these exceptions, each of the graves 
we opened contained but a single skeleton, which appeared generally to 
be that of a man. One had been buried with a fine shield, of which the 
large boss, and the other parts composed of iron, remained. He seemed to 
have had no spear, and his sword had crumbled into dust. But the posi- 
tion of the iron-work of the shield enabled us to correct an error of the 
old antiquaries, who supposed one portion of it (which has been often 
taken from Saxon barrows) to have been the bracing of a bow. It is re- 
markable that among the numerous weapons found in Saxon graves, no 
traces have yet been found either of bows and arrows, or of the battle- 
axes and “ long knives” with which traditionary history (so often in error) 
arms our Saxon forefathers. Our researches furnished a number of 
articles, which were all safely deposited in Mr. Rolfe’s extensive museum. 
. One of the graves we opened the second day was an unusually large one, 
measuring between nine and ten feet in length, and five or six feet deep. 
The body of one man had been laid in the middle, the head and shoulders 
resting on a pillow of green sod. At his left side lay a spear, rather more 
than seven feet long, of which the head and the iron tip or ferule at the 
‘other extremity, were very perfect. The head of the spear was large, 
and of an ornamental shape. The decomposed wood of the shaft could 
be distinctly traced in its whole length. The bones of this body were 
almost entirely decayed ; but his skull evidently lay close by the spear 
head, and the fragments of his heel bones lay within four inches of its 
lower extremity, so that he can have hardly feet less than six feet six 
inches in height. He was probably some tall and powerful warrior of 
his tribe, who had been honoured with a large grave and other marks of 
distinction. His knife was found, in an advanced state of decomposition, 
broken into two or three pieces ; and mere heaps of black powder marked 
where the sword, and a considerable number of other articles, had once 
lain. Bronze, silver, and gold, are the only metals which are found un- 
affected by the decay incident to the long lapse of tim during which 
they ety is deposited in the chalk. 











ng preven. 

was decidedly Roman, and another opened by the railway exca- 
vators contained a leaden coffin, such as have been found at 
Colchester and elsewhere, but have never been met with in a Saxon place 

. Itis now in the possession of Mr. Rolfe. In both these 
the interments had been made in the Roman and not in the 
manner ; so that no doubt can remain on our minds of the fact, 
that a Roman and a Saxon population lived simultaneously, and probably 
mixed together in the Isle hanet. Further researches ee 
will, doubtless, place this circumstance in a still clearer light. 

It is to be hoped that within no long period the whole of these graves 
will have been examined. They evidently belong to the latter part of 
the fifth and the sixth centuries, and their contents illustrate a period of 
the history of our island, concerning which we have no other authentic 
document. Their peculiar interest arises from the circumstance, that 
it was the custom of the Anglo-Saxons, before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, to bury their dead in their best garments, with their arms and 

ornaments, and with every variety of implement or utensil to 
which they had shown any attachment. It is, after all, but a melancholy 
way of making acquaintance with our forefathers of thirteen centuries 
ago, by raising from the grave the bones which are no longer able to tell 
us their history; and could they rise and see what is going on around, 
astonishment would, doubtless, be equal with, or greater than ours. 
The outline of the is the same, and the green sea lies before 
them as of old. They would see again the distant white cliffs of France, 
which had known as a friendly shore, inhabited by a kindred race ; 
but it would require some explanation to make them understand how the 
political feuds and national hostilities of six or seven centuries had made 
the two ome “ natural enemies.” They might even recognise in the 
battered walls of Richborough, the proud fortress on which they had so 
often gazed, when the Roman or Saxon garrison issued from its uninjured 
— But they would be ready to shrink back into their graves when 
saw its new neighbour, Sandwich, as well as their newer neighbour, 
Ramsgate, with its ting pier and harbour,—the majestic shippi 
with which those well-known waves are now covered—the altered om 
sees Garces ah eer decir a 
wa w was cause isturbi 
from their damien of megane 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Howour where honour is due! Therefore, because the huge tri 
i Mr. Etty first strikes our eye on entering the large room, 
Et first mentioned. For some years this gentleman has 
rather studies than complete works icious nude figures with 
flesh and unfinished extremities, voluptuous n ishi 
in front of splashy backgrounds have merged forth 1 his 
showing his mastery over colour, and his heedlessness as to detail. But 
this year he gives us three complete works on the large scale—three 
episodes in the life of Joan of Are, connected by a common frame and & 
etry of form into one whole. Always admirable is the vigour of 
, always admirable is the boldness with which he deals out his colour. 
He may be unfinished, or careless, or rough, or what you will, but weak- 
ness is not in his nature—you see the indications of the daring mind and 
the co usly flourished brush. The three pictures to which we refer 
are remarkable for vigour of conception. Particularly would we note the 
one to the left of the spectator, representing the devotion of Joan after 
she has found the sword. Into that face, that attitude, all that can be 
imagined of intensity is thrown. There is nothing conventional about. 
this Joan ; she bears all the impress of an original creation. 

While we are admiring the vigorous colour of Etty, he has also given 
us a picture in his usual style (“ Charities et Gratiz’’), let us not overlook 
another sedulous student of the human figure, Mr. Frost. Place his works 

the broad, vigorous creations of Etty, and they appear effeminate by 

comparison, but his flesh is correctly represented, and there is some~ 
thing exceedingly pleasing in his soft and finished style. His “ Una” is 
avery delicate and elegant picture. 

For a work of real, fresh, healthful life, look at the “‘ Drive” of Edwin 
Landseer. Is there not genuine movement—hurrying, bustling move- 
tment in that flock of deer? And the two men in the foreground, ready 
to fire upon their prey, is there not a fine native ruggedness in their cos- 
‘tume and appearance ? There is always a perception of animal life in 
Edwin Landseer—a sympathy with the joys, pains, and terrors of the 
brute creation, in which he is unrivalled. It is doubtless to an emulation 
of Landseer that we are indebted for a very fine delineation of brute 
fury—two fighting deer (the ‘‘ Combat”), by Mr. Ansdell. The con- 
eeption is bold, and the manipulation is vigorous. Very quiet, very 
mn and very Cuyp-like are the cows of T.S. Cooper (“ Drovers 

ting”’). 

The 1 imagination of Maclise has been in full play, and has re- 
sulted in a large picture of ‘‘ Noah’s sacrifice.” The figure of the pa- 
triarch in white drapery is in the centre, about him stand the members of 
his family in various positions, the animals quitting the ark make a dis- 
tinet procession in the back-ground, and the summit is formed by a double 
tow of sitting angels. It is impossible for a work to bear more distinctly 
the marks of its author. It shows all Maclise’s fertility of invention, and 


all his peculiarity of colour. The pair of lovers (“ rest im this 
bosom’’) chia inter, is somashable for the intensity of i 
given to countenance of the man, and the composition of the 


group is very beautiful. 
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The blaze of brilliancy—the fire-work which is playing round the dim 
equestrian figure, dazzling you with its glorious indistinctness, is Turner’s 
ion, as, es apa ren ag og without referring to your 

How indefatigable is this artist in searching for new oppor- 
tunities es wonderful knowledge of colour! A year or two 
back he pinn wn a railway train, which was going at full speed, in 
the midst of a shower ofrain, to startle his spectators with a wondrous com- 
bination of fire, steam, and atmosphere, Now he rushes to the cast- 
ing of the Wellington Statue, and thence draws occasion for a new display 
of his own brilliancy. 

What is called the “ German school” of painting, is this year much 
more favourably represented than usual by Mr. Herbert's picture of “ Our 
Saviour subject to his parents at Nazareth.” The hardness of outline, 
the stiffness of attitude, and the effect of the very positive sky at the back 
of the fi belong to the peculiarities of the school. The expression 
of the Virgin, who is eyeing her son with an earnest veneration, is sub- 
limely conceived, though even this is somewhat frozen down by Ger- 
manism. Dyce is less Teutonic than usual this year. - His sketch for a 
fresco, “ Neptune assigning to Britannia the empire of the sea,” is not 
without formality, but it is well drawn, and the composition is good. 

Of the delicate manipulation, excessive finish, and beautiful distribution 
of colour, for which Mulready is renowned, his “ Burchell and Sophia” is 
an excellent specimen. The whole is wrought with that nicety, that 
has almost a porcelain result. Does not the background give some notion 
of a porcelain —* ? 

Leslie is so excellent a painter for illustrating the gaities and gravities 
of domestic life—is so happy in tearing an unctuous chapter out of one of 
our old novelists—so perfectly understands the humour of expression and 
the humour of costume, that one regrets to see him’straying into epical 
regions, “ Children at Play,” a little party who has formed a coach and 
horses out of a drawing-room chair and themselves—what can be more 
cheering and life-like? Who would compare with it the dusky “ Martha 
and Mary,” or the morose penitent in the “ Pharisee and the Publican 2” 

For brilliancy of colour and a successful attempt to combine together 
a Hogarth-like variety of character, Mr. E. M. Ward’s ,“‘ South Sea 
Bubble” is one of the most remarkable pictures of its kind. To illustrate 
the condition of Change Alley during a period of speculative excitement 
so great that it has become soverbill the artist has assembled together 
an almost countless multitade of personages, and has marked out ev 
one of them with great force and distinctness. A gentleman drinking 
in the contents of a promising prospectus is the principal fi of the 
whole, forming the centre to a motley group of people—here a man 
almost delirious with cupidity, there a lady parting ith her trinkets to 
find means for'speculation, there a portly dab marching pompously into 
the eager crowd attended by her footman. For invention in a limited 

for unity of expression got out of one occupation look at the 
“Village Choir of T. Webster. who has the art of being humorous with- 
out ——e caricatures. The “Pulse,” from Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey ; a highly-finished picture by Hollins, Ellmore’s well drawn and 
carefully wrought “Invention of the Cotton Room,” Egg’s “ Bianca and 
Lucentio,” strong in expression, should not be passed over. Frank Stone 
has carved for himself a nice little niche out of the costumes and manners 
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of the last century, in which he disports himself very agreeably, placin 
his characters in pleasing positions, and dressing them top T= 
« Mated,” a very fond young lady and gentleman, is a worthy companion 
to the many interesting couples whom Mr. Stone has introduced to the 
public. To the lines from Milton’s — beginning, “ When the 
merry bells ring round,” we have two very clever pictures of rural merry- 
making by Messrs. W. P. Frith and F. Goodall, made up of the usual 
elements of rustic love, dances on the green, amid pitchers of strong ale. 
A group in Frith’s picture, representing a vi damsel displeased at 
being asked to a dance by a stupid swain, evidently preferring the society 
of a somewhat sturdy admirer, is remarkable for character and ani- 
mation. 

‘There are two or three painters who have appealed to the religions 
feeling of some of their countrymen, and have not worked in vain. If 
the Teutonic school disseminates something of a Catholic sentiment, 
Puritanism is not without its representatives, and the more rigid ride of 
Protestantism really comes out with very good effect. We do not so 
much allude to “ Presbyterian Catechising,” a very nice picture, by J. 
Philip, for, venerable as is the old divine, the artist has evidently a strong 
sympathy for the light disposition of the more juvenile personages—there 
is waggery mingled with his reverence—but we mean “ Hill-preachin 
in the West Highlands,’ by J. Drummond, who evidently paints wit 
earnest faith, and writes that faith on the mild but firm countenance of 
the preacher, and the devotional attention of the grim tartan-clad Celts. 
And still more do we mean “ Quitting the Manse,” by G. Harvey. That 

tleman does not rush into the arms of the beautiful ; he can be happy 
in the very midst of ugliness. The pastor who quits the Manse in conse- 
quence of the events of 1843, how ugly is his countenance ! and his little 
girl, how ugly has she made her eyes by crying !—and how big are all 
the heads! But mind, there is good substantial stuff in Harvey, and we 
would rather see his wooden visages than multitudes of pretty conven- 
tionalities. Look again at the pastor, and you will see sincerity, and 
strong-will, and conscientiousness, marked in every line of his uncouth 
countenance. He is the very man made to be a martyr : not a romantic 
martyr, in drapery ; but one of the stern, prosaic martyrs, of the northern 
parts of this island. 

The three French artists who have this year favoured us with their 
contributions, have done themselves very great credit. Delaroche has 
given a fine characteristic head of Napoleon, finished to the height of 
continental smoothness, and breathing a most impressive melancholy. 
Gudin furnishes a ‘ Scene on the Const of Scotland,” in which the 
transparency of the waves, and the watery aspect of the sky, are highly 
wrought ; and Biard has gone to work on the “ Capture of a Slaver by 
a French Ship of War,” like a man fully inspired with his subject. There 
is something crude and unfinished, not to say repulsive, in the aspect of 
this picture: some of the figures are exceedingly stiff and odd; but the 
variety of expression which breaks forth, especially as indicating the joy 
of the liberated blacks, is wonderful. Every form in which rapture could 
be conveyed by a rude and unsophisticated people, seems to have been 
seized by the artist; and a good contrast to the general joy is obtained 
by the countenance and attitude of the captive pirate, who, though 
conquered, still looks defiance. | 
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landscape department is, as usual, very abundant. Creswick, ex- 
iting hi command on smcaphee, gives some af his bet pectin 
throws patches of ~ wre athe of his trees. Ro- 

berts produces a noble view of Edi and Stanfield, piling mountain 
‘mountain, represents a march of French army, is among 
the most striking pieces in the collection. And we must request our 
genders tot to overlook the little citoular pictare of H. Bright, although 
it modestly conceals itself in the corner. It represents a ruined castle on 
the Rhine, and while the general view is illumined by a moon which 
shines bri from a deep blue sky, the settmg sun is indicated by a 
i falls on the building, an which thus makes the focus of the 


: 


+ 


work, i 
The Sculpture-room is not very remarkable, though we have here and 
there some striking works. M ac Dowall’s “ Virginius and his Daughter” 
is a vigorous group, by an artist, who has hitherto confined himself to 
subjects of a gentle nature, and who this year gives us ft re | figure of a 
“ Girl Mourning over a Dead Bird.” For animation and feeling, we may 
look to the listening “Sabrina,” and the wounded “ Euridice,’ of Mar- 
shall, who is more life-like than any of his brother-sculptors. Then there 
is Bailey's statue of “Sir N. C. al”—an excellent likeness, excel- 
lently draped in modern costume. But sculpture does not flourish among 
us as in a genial soil, and so thinks the Royal Academy, for it bestows on 
this t of art a room rather fitted for the purpose of concealment 








REMEMBER ME, 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


WHEN we two parted all I heard from thee 

Were these low whisper’d words—*“ Remember me !” 
No vows of faith or passion did I hear ; 

“ Remember me!” was all that met mine near. 


I will remember thee—and from my heart 

That last, sad, humble prayer shall ne’er depart. 
That heart—this hand—another’s prize may be ; 
Him I may love—I must remember thee. 


The past is nothing, and our hopes are o’er, 

Our last adieu is said—we meet no more: 

Or if we do meet it will be in vain, 

That past—those hopes—can ne’er be ours again. 


Yet will I give thee all that thou dost crave, 

A fond remembrance—strong as is the grave ; 

All else shall pass away,— Love,—Hope,— Regret, — 
I soon shall cease to mourn—yet ne’er forget. 


Thou too with me these memories wilt share, 
As.I have shared thy love and thy despair, 

Our paths are different, yet where’er be, 
As I remember thee—Remember me. 
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SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD.* 


I.—UPPER CANADA. 


‘Sm Grorcr Simpson might have traversed other countries, such as 
Central Africa or Australia, with more benefit to geographical know- 
ledge ; but it would be impossible to have travelled in peopled, yet little 
known countries so replete with interest as those, the descriptions of which 
are comprised in this “ Narrative of a Journey Round the World.” 

Commencing his travels among the English citizens of a young re- 
public, which 1s at the present moment doubling its origiual te > 
without any visible or conceivable obstacle in the way of its almost inde- 
finite extension; Sir George proceeds to a conquered province, where 
thé descendants of the first possessors, however inferior in wealth and 
influence, have every reason, he asserts, to rejoice in the defeat of their 
fathers ; and thence following one continuous series of English posts that 
stud the wilderness from the Canadian lakes to the Pacific Ocean, he plies 
his way from the isolated yet progressive colony of the Red River across 
prairies and Rocky mountains to the disputed territory of Columbia, to 
which, by the very force of circumstances, an eventful future must neces- 
sarily be attached. 

Then again in California we have before us the fragment of the grand- 
est of colonial empires, where English adventurers (with that innate 
power which makes every individual, whether Briton or American, a real 
representative of his country and his race), already monopolise the trade 
and influence the destinies of the country. 

In the Sandwich Islands we can contemplate the noblest of all 
triumphs, the slow but sure victory of the highest civilisation over the 
lowest barbarism. English merchants and English missionaries now sway 
the destinies of an Archipelago, which promises, under their care and 

idance, to become the centre of the traffic of the East and West, of the 
New World and the Old. 

And lastly we cannot but look to the immense acquisitions of Russia 

in Asia, without that profound interest and those peculiar feelings as 
Englishmen, which must he excited in perusing the actual condition, in 
its distant settlements, and in territories untrodden by observing travellers, 
of the only possible rival of our own country in the extent and variety of 
moral and political influence. 
_ Sir George Simpson sailed from Liverpool on the 4th of March, 1841, 
accompanied by four or five gentlemen connected with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s service. The party was destined to experience on its traverse 
the very storm in which in all probability the President was lost. Ar- 
riving at Boston on the forenoon of the 20th, they proceeded the same 
evening by Lowell—the Manchester of New England—to Nashua, and 
thence night and day they travelled onwards by sleigh, till the ice 
of the St. Lawrence presented them with a ready means of reaching 
Montreal. 

Hurry is throughout the order of the day. The plains, mountains, 
rivers, and forests of North America are traversed for a distance of 


* Narrative of a Journey Round the World, during the years 1841 and 1842. 
By Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
Territories in North America, 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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nearly two thousand miles in six weeks and five days, and from Ochotsk 
to St. Petersburg, the whole length of the Asiatic continent, or about 
seven thousand miles, is crossed in ninety-one days, and nearly one-half 
as many nights. aering thy i20 mpagg, hana shly infected 
with the American passion for getting on. Many great objects, as we 
shall afterwards see, were accomplished pay Bags remarkable journey, 
and there apparently remained plenty of time for interesting remarks and 
observation, but the most prominent impression, after all, on 
arriving at the conclusion of the warrative, is the greatest of all 
objects was to get over the ground. 

With such a field before us, the reader would scarcely thank us for de- 
taining him in the United States or the Canadian territories ; but we 
have a more important reason for neglecting these countries at the present 
moment, inasmuch as the consideration of this part of the subject will be 
taken up at a future opportunity in this Magazine by more competent 
hands. 

The season being more backward than usual, the state of the river did 
not allow of their rture from Montreal until the 4th of May, when 
they started up the Ottawa for nearly four hundred’ miles, turning into 
the Matawa, and thence across the water-shed to Lake Nipissing, where 
pe with Colonel Oldfield, who had accompanied our travellers 
so far for the purposes of surveying the country with respect to the means 
of navigation. The resting-place of the previous station is characte- 
ristically described by Sir George as bad—“ the ground damp, the water 
muddy, the frogs obstreperous, and the snakes familiar. In spite, how- 
ever, of all these trifles, fatigue was as good as an opiate, and in sound 
sleep we soon forgot the rae 5 of the day.” 

At the outlet of the Nipissing they saw the first savages, who, though 
poorly clad, appeared to be faring well. The current of French River, 
although obstructed by rapids which necessitated several “ portages,” 
Pe them swiftly downwards to Lake Huron, whence they had the 
prospect before them, with the single exception of Sault Sainte Marie, 
of seven or eight hundred miles of still water to the head of Lake 
Superior. 

celebrated strait above-mentioned, which empties Lake Superior 
into Lake Huron, has a British settlement, with a post of the Hudson's 
‘Bay Company on the one side, and an American village with an incon- 
siderable garrison on the other. The mortification of the party may be 
easily imagined, when, on arriving at this point in their journey, they 
learnt that the ice of Lake Superior was still as firm and as solid as in 
the depth of winter. This was on the 16th of May, and their fourteenth 
day from Montreal. Yet the sun was already powerful, and budding 
flowers and numerous birds attested the nak of spring—the warm 
weather, indeed, made the ice a pleasant addition to the wine-and- 
water, and their least disagreeable prospect appears to have been that of 
eating their way through the luxury. At length, on the night of the 
19th, a slight breeze broke the field which had so pertinaciously resisted 
the sun’s rays, though the masses continued to be closely packed, and 
after a hard day’s work they accomplished about thirty miles. Their 
progress was much embarrassed by the mirage, which at one time de- 
ceived them with the appearance of an island, at another with that of 
open water, and then again with impenetrable icebergs. Arrived at 
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Michipicoton, after overcoming numerous difficulties, the held 
a temporary council for the southern department, after whi 

was more easy and the lake more open, enabling them to sail past 
Thunder mountain, a bleak rock rising with a perpendicular face to 
the west 1200 feet out of the lake. “One of the most appalling = 
of the kind,” says Sir George, “that I have ever seen. The Indians 
have a superstition, which can hardly be repeated without becoming giddy, 
that any person who may scale the eminence and turn thrice round on 
the brink of its fearful wall will live for ever.” Luckily the barren and 
forbidding rocks of Lake Superior have lately become an object of in- 
tense interest, and promise one day to rival in point of mineral wealth 
the Altai and teagan Seaneret 3 

Stepping ashore, at length, at Fort William, at the u extremity of 
the inte, the canoes cent ouashdl for smaller Daag egies) the 
difficulties which are announced by the very name of the river— 
Kaministaquoia. At this point Governor Simpson had an interview with 
a band of Saulteaux or Chippeway Indians, whose orator, a tall, hand- 
some man, somewhat advanced in years, addressed the Europeans fluently, 
and with the air of a prince, arrayed in a scarlet coat with bright buttons, 
perfectly new, but from want of nether garments, or from a Highland 
taste, the tail of his shirt was made to answer the purpose of a kilt. 

The little squadron started merrily, and in full song, up the beautiful 
river beyond whose verdant banks formed a striking and a greater con- 
- trast with the sterile and rugged coast of Lake Superior. The first ob- 
stacle was the falls of the Kakabeka, which are inferior in volume alone 
to those of Nia and have the advantage of their far-famed rival in 
height of fall and wildness of scenery. 


“The river,” says Sir George, “during the day’s march, passed through 
forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c., being studded with isles not less fertile and 
lovely than its banks ; and many a spot reminded us of the rich and quiet 
scenery of England. The paths of the numerous portages were spangled with 
violets, roses, and many other wild flowers, while the currant, the gomeyens 
the raspberry, the plum, the cherry, and even the vine, were abundant. All 
this bounty of nature was imbued, as it were, with life by the cheerful notes 
of a variety of birds, and by the restless flutter of butterflies of the brightest 
hues. Compared with the adamantine deserts of Lake Superior, the Kaminis- 
taquoia presented a perfect paradise. ; 

“One cannot pass through this fair valley without feeling that it is destined, 
sooner or later, to become the happy home of civilised men, with their bleating 
flocks and their lowing herds, with their schools and their churches, with their 
full garners and their social hearths. At the time of our visit the great ob- 
stacle in the way of so blessed a consummation was the hopeless wilderness to 
the eastward, which seemed to bar for ever the march of settlement and culti- 
vation. But that very wilderness, now that it is to a up its long hidden 
stores, bids fair to remove the very impediments which hitherto it has itself 
presented. The mines of Lake Superior, besides establishing a continuity of 
route between the east and the west, will find their nearest and cheapest supply 
of agricultural produce in the valley of the Kaministaquoia.” 


This is a bright and cheering glimpse into futurity, which offers a com- 
fortable relief to the state of things nearer home. Beyond the Dog’s 
Portage, a country of hill and dale, chequered with the varied tints of 
the pine, the aspen, the ash, and the oak, with the silvery stream of the 
Kaministaquoia, meandering through the heart of this lovely district, led 
the way to the heights which separate the waters of the great Canadian’ 
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lakes from those of the Hudson’s Bay territories, and at the same time 
divide the two territories from one another. 


Il.—THE HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORIES. 


The entrance into the Hudson's Bay territories was effected by de- 
scending the River Embarras, so named from the great number of fallen 
trees that obstruct its channel, after which they crossed the beautiful 
lake of a Thousand lakes to the French Portage, considered to be the 
worst in that part of the country, and thence, by Sturgeon Lake, they 
proceeded into the Maligne, aud by Lac Ia Croix to the Macan. 


“ At nearly all the rapids and falls,” says Sir George, “on these two rivers, 
the Indians have erected platforms which stretch about twenty feet from the 
shore ; and on these they fix themselves, spear in hand, for hours, as silent and 
motionless as possible, till some doomed fish comes within the range of their 
unerring weapon. If they take more sturgeon than what they immediately 
require, they tether tie supernumeraries by a string, through the mouth and 
gill, to the bank.” 


This latter practice prevails also on the Danube, only that the fish are 
generally tethered on the latter river to the stern of a boat. After tra- 
versing be la Pluie and five or six miles of the river of the same name, 
the party reached Fort Frances, where they were saluted by about a 
hundred Saulteaux, the warriors of a band of about five hundred souls, 
who had come to address the governor upon such matters as concerned 
them, and who being referred to the next morning, erected a conjuring 
tent, and muttered charms, shook rattles, and committed offerings to the 
flames during the whole night, singing, whooping, and dancing at inter- 
vals, to propitiate Sir George in their favour. These Saulteaux have 
dwindled down from being one of the most powerful tribes in the 
country to some three or four thousand souls, and even this inconsiderable 
number, though scattered over a vast extent of territory can scarcely keep 
body and soul together. The hunting grounds of the tribe have been 
nearly exhausted, and though the soil is fertile, producing wild rice in 
dhientienie’, the savages are too proud to become, as they loftily express 
themselves, “ troublers of the earth.” Upon this present occasion their 
chief complaint was that the exchange of rum for furs had been discon- 
tinued. 

“The river which empties Lac la Pluie into the Lake of the Woods is,” says 
Sir George Simpson, “ in more than one respect, decidedly the finest stream in 
the whole route. From Fort Frances downwards, a stretch of nearly a 
hundred miles, it is not interrupted by a single impediment, while yet the cur- 
rent is not strong enough materially to retard an ascending travellef. Nor 
are the banks less favourable to agriculture than the waters themselves to 
navigation, resembling in some measure those of the Thames near Richmond. 
From the very brink of the river, there rises a gentle slope of green sward, 
crowned in many places with a plentiful growth of birch, poplar, beech, elm, 
and oak, Is it too much for the eye of philanthropy to discern, through the 
vista of futurity, this noble stream, connecting, as it does, the fertile shores of 


two spacious lakes, with crowded steam-boats on its bosom, and populous towns 
on its borders ?” 


The river which empties the Lake of the Woods into Lake Winipeg, 
forms so many rapids and falls along its rocky channel, that its length of 
more than two hundred miles is broken by no less than thirty-seven por- 
tages. Passing the two establishments of Rat Portage and Fort Alex- 
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ander, the om at length reached the traverse leading across Lake Wini- 
peg to the Red River settlement, upon their arrival at which they feli- 
yon path themselves upon having accomplished a safe journey of two thou- 
san es. 

The — and progress of the Red River settlement is replete with 
interest. The territories thereunto annexed were ceded, in the year 1811, 
to the late Earl of Selkirk by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The territory 
was called Assiniboine, the particular settlement the Red River. The first 
body of emigrants was composed chiefly of hardy mountaineers from Scot- 
land. In the beginning of the year 1813, the settlers amounted to about 
one hundred persons, and since Lord Selkirk’s death in 1820, no new colo- 
nists have joined the establishment, yet, notwithstanding this drawback, 
and in spite of the occasional emigrations from the Red River towards the 
Mississippi and the Columbia, the colony numbers at present above five 
thousand souls, and the population is found to double every twenty years. 
It is impossible not to see then here, the nucleus of a powerful territory, 
fixed in one of the most curious and out-of-the way spots on the face of 
the globe. The soil is fertile, the rivers abound with fish, the ptairies with 
buffaloes, and the woods with elk, deer, &c., and the natives are friendly ; 
but on the other hand the winters are longer and more severe than in 
Canada, and the territory is liable to devastating floods, and to the plagues 
of frogs and locusts. 

Fort Garry, the principal establishment at the junction of the Assini- 
boine and the Red River is a regularly built fortification with walls and 
bastions of stone. There is also a lower fort, a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
four Protestant churches, a large and flourishing school, and numerous re- 

table country houses, most of them consisting of two stories. 

At “ Rupert’s Land,” as the united settlements of the Assiniboine and 
Red River are called in the royal charter, Governor Simpson parted com- 

with Lords Caledon and Mulgrave, who had accompanied him so 

in order to hunt the buffalo. Being desirous of encountering as many 

of the adventurers of the wilderness as possible, these young noblemen had 

determined on passing through the country of the Sioux to St. Peters on 

the Mississippi; and they had provided themselves with guides for this 

purpose. Lord Caledon succeeded in carrying his intentions into effect, 

gaining golden opinions among the hunters, by his courage, skill, and 

affability ; but Lord Mulgrave, from indisposition, retraced his steps, first 

to Fort Garry and thence to Sault Sainte Marie—that connecting link 
. between the canoe and the steam-boat. 

Quitting Fort Garry under a salute of great guns, Sir George Simpson, 
escorted by Mr. Rowand, in charge of the establishments upon the Sas- 
katchewan, and a well-appointed party of eighteen or twenty men defiled 
into the open plains with an horizon before them as well defined as that of 
‘the blue ocean. The uniformity of the prairie, was, however, broken 
in parts by river courses, small lakes, and swamps, and after a joumey of 
thirteen days, during which they travelled six hundred miles, and suffering 
@ good deal from the mosquitoes, which literally mottled the poor horses 
with black patches of great size, they arrived at Carlton, the lowest of 
the company’s establishments on the Saskatchewan, where they rested 
for two nights, and changed horses. Passing Fort Pitt the party 
reached Edmonton, the highest of the company’s stations upon the 
Saskatchewan after a week’s travelling. On the way they passed a 
Q 2 
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large body of emigrants travelling towards the Columbia. The com- 
pany’s forts are defended by wooden stockades, or high pickets, with bas- 
tions, battlemented gateways, &c., and some, as Edmonton, for example, 
have the additional advantage of a good position, crowning almost per- 
[se ceedlgaty of the river's bank. They have also large gardens in 

vicinity, which produce abundance of potatoes and other- vegetables, 
but wheat seldom succeeds. 

In the same districts, although the red deer and moose are becoming 
scarce, the buffalo appears to multiply in spite of persecution. These 
animals appear to be incredibly numerous. Sir George relates, that in 
the year 1829 he saw as many as ten thousand of their putrid carcasses lying 
mired in a single ford of the Saskatchewan, and contaminating the air 
for many miles round. Besides maintaining the company’s people, and 
all the natives, during the whole year, “in an apparently wasteful and ex- 
travagant manner,” the animal in question is made up in these districts 
into pemmican and dried meat for the general supply of the company’s 
service. So wasteful of life are the hunters, that in one day’s journey on 
the Saskatchewan, we find an account of fifty-five buffaloes killed merely 
for the sake of their tongues, the carcasses being abandoned to the 
wolves. 

The fur-bearing animals are equally numerous, and about three 
hundred Indians, Saulteaux, Crees, and Assiniboines are attached to 
the company’s establishments as hunters. But while at times both 
whites and natives are living in wasteful abundance on venison, buffalo, 
fish, and game of all kinds, at others they are reduced to the last degree of 
hunger. “Throughout this country,” says Sir George, “every thing is 
in extremes—unparalleled cold and excessive heat; long droughts 
balanced by neilinn rain and destructive hail.”” The country, however, 
appears, from scattered statements, to be very fertile ; in one place we 
read of whole plains covered with luxuriant crops of vetches, and wild 
peas; and wild strawberries, raspberries of large size and fine flavour, 
service berries and other fruits abound in the season. The ravages of the 
Blackfeet Indians are the most serious inconvenience in these remote 
settlements, 


III.—- THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Beyond Edmonton the country is impracticable for vehicles, so that the 
luggage had to be conveyed on horseback, and wardrobes, &c., were in 
a all reduced to the smallest possible compass. The first ob- 
ject of interest met with was,Gull Lake, a fine sheet of transparent water of 
about twenty miles in length, by five or six in width, and surrounded by 
high hills. While quietly forcing their way through the bushes beyond 
Red Deer’s River, the party being very much scattered, they suddenly 
encountered a small 7 of Sarcees, the boldest of all the tribes that in- 
habit the plains. Luckily, however, with the help of a little tobacco and 
ammunition, the interview went off peaceably. The next day’s journey 
was distinguished by the capture of a whole flock of geese. Every hour 
of their march began now to mark an ascent toa higher level. The first 
pines had made their appearance at Fort Pitt; they now to increase 
a in number, while other kinds of trees disap in proportion. 

e willow and the poplar were the last to dispute the sway with this ever- 
green child of the mountains. But even they soon gave up the contest, 
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and left the field to the black, straight naked stems of the pines, which, in 
these regions, shoot up in an unbroken height of eighty or a hundred 
feet. 


These pathless forests amid which the horses were continually goin 
astray, alternated with swamps in which’ the animals sank up to their 
girthe, and which were almost impracticable in this the driest month of 

year. Before them, mountain rose above mountain into white peaks 
that seemed like clouds on the horizon, while at their feet lay valleys of 
stony and repelling aspect, hemmed in by rugged and almost perpendi- 
cular crags, and surrounded b sapliieniaas of cold and bare peaks. 
The path which they were following was a track of the Assiniboines, 
carried for the sake of concealment through the thickest forests. They 
were the first whites who had attempted this pass of the mountains. 

Thick forests, broken rocks, defiles, and valleys formed the successive 
features of travel, but the valleys frequently contained lakes, and open 

es, and meadow lands in their bosoms, and the beauty of the scenery 
often compensated for the difficulties of the way. At one point from the 
top of a peak that rose ae omni at least two homenl feet, there fell 
a stream of water which, though of very considerable volume, looked like 
a thread of silver on the gray rock. They tried in vain to get within 
shot of the numerous goats and sheep that were seen clambering and 
leaping on the rocks. 

A level isthmus scarcely fourteen paces in width, and situated amid 
crags and peaks, on whose summit lay perpetual snow, formed the hinge, 
as it were, between the western and eastern waters. Here they 
filled their kettles for their lonely meal at once from the crystal sources 
of the Columbia and the Saskatchewan, while those feeders of two oppo- 
site oceans murmured over their beds of mossy stones as if bidding each 
other a long farewell. Sir George Simpson did not, like Dr. Tschudi, 
when on the crest or water-shed of the Andes, cheat the Pacific of a cup 
full, to send it travelling to the Atlantic. The sources, although so 
proximate, and springing as it were from the same snow wreaths, pre- 
sented a remarkable difference of temperature, those of the Columbia 
showing only 40 deg., while those of the Saskatchewan raised the mercury 
to 538ideg. It is to be regretted that the travellers were not provided 
with mountain barometers, or did not even register the temperature of 
the boiling point ; but Sir George estimated the elevation at from seven 
thousand to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. At the 
northerly pass of the Rocky Mountains, known as the Athabasca portage, 
the road is little better than a succession of glaciers, while the relative 
position of the opposite waters is such as to have few parallels on the 
earth’s surface ; for a small lake, appropriately enough known as the 
Committee’s Punch-bowl, sends it tribute, from one end to the Columbia, 
and from the other to the M‘Kenzie rivers. 

From this point, the road naturally began to descend, and from the 
much greater proximity of the eastern slope of the mountains to the 
Pacific than of the western to the Atlantic, the increase of temperature 
is much more rapid on the eastern than on the western side, in fact, so 
much so as to make itself felt at once. ‘“ We had not,” says Sir George, 
“descended half a mile before we felt a difference in the climate, and 
the trees were also of fine growth.” In half a day’s march the rivulet 
had become a river of fifty feet in width, and by the end of the ensuing 
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day's march had swollen out into a hundred 3; and the channel was 
so deep, that the got soaked on the of the horses. ‘The road 
was often ering y difficult. ss eo 2 lay thro 4 on and 
tangled forests, te trees imensions, piled and inter- 
laced ’ barricaded the track. At others it ran aioe the precipi- 
tous of the river, or along the side of steep and stony glens, or 
over the bed of a boiling torrent, through lonely, dark, desolate glens, or 
over high hills of parched clay. Several accidents hap to the 
horses, and sometimes not more than two miles were accomplished in 
four hours. 

At length they reached a large prairie, through which the river 
winded a serpentine course, and at a point where the same river received a 
tributary stream before expanding into two lakes; they found (as had been 
anticipated from a rude hieroglyph discovered upon a tree and portray- 
ing the fact) Berland, a guide, who had been deputed from the west side 
of the mountains to meet the party with a fresh relay of horses. We 
feel upon such an occurrence that the difficulties of the journey are really 
over, Dut there were still many steep hills and bad roads to overcome 
before they reached the navigable Pend’ d‘Oreille. 

The first natives they met with on the west side of the mountains 
were the so-called Flat-bow Indians, and they are described as being 
darker, with features less pleasing, and figures less erect than the Crees. 
These were succeeded by the Kootonais Indians living upon the lake and 
river of same name—‘‘a miserable set of beings, small, decrepit, and 
dirty.” At Grand Quéte Lake they were still among the pine forests, 
but following the river of same name they found themselves advancing 
into a region of varied vegetation, and they soon came in for a large 
choice of fruits, including raspberry, gooseberry, currants, and a variety 
of fruits not familiar to our own country, but which surely ought to be 
introduced. Crossing the Kootonais in canoes of a peculiar construction, 
and ascending a steep mountain beyond, they reached the Kullespelm 
Lake, where they found a flat-bottomed bateau waiting for them, and 
capable of conveying all the travellers and their baggage, besides a crew 
of five men ; the horses being sent on by land. 

The next day they crossed the lake, and running down the Pend’ 
d’Oreille river, they reached their rendezvous by eight in the evening. 
At this station they found an encampment of the Pend’ d’Oreille In- 
dians preparing to unt the buffalo. These Indians were handsomer in 

, and more stately in manner than any savages they had 
as yet met with on the east side of the mountains. ‘“ Their behaviour,” 
Sir George says, “ was elegant and refined.” The Pend’ d’Oreilles, like 
their neighbours, the Kootonais, are noted for the bravery with which they 
defend themselves, and also for their attachment to the whites. One of 
their great dietetic resources is the kammas, a kind of wild onion. 

The journey from this last station to Fort Colvile, presented few diffi- 
culties, and was wound up with a gallop of fifty miles, at the end of 
which a prairie of three or four miles in length, with the Columbia river 
at one end, and a small lake in the centre, led the way to the now novel 
scene of a ot hey with barns and stables, fields of wheat, maize and 
potatoes, and of cattle grazing at will beyond the fences. 
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IV.-—-THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


Fort Colvile, by the road which our travellers had taken, was the first 
station in the much talked-of Oregon territory. It is a wooden fort of 
large size, enclosed with pickets and bastions, and standing about a mile 
from the nearest point of the Columbia, and about two miles from the 
Chaudiére Falls, where salmon are so abundant, that as many as a thou- 
sand, some of them ne upwards of forty pounds, have bien caught 
in one day with a single basket. The soil around Colvile is sandy ; and 
the climate is so hot and dry, that a fine season there means a wet one. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the farm is remarkably productive. 
Cattle thrive well, and the crops of wheat, potatoes, maize, &c., are 
abundant. The Chaudiére Indians of the neighbourhood have also com- 
menced agricultural operations. 

The stream of the great Columbia river now lay before our travellers, 
and a canoe worked by sixteen oars was placed at their disposal below 
the Chaudiére Falls. At first the banks of the river were dull and 
monotonous, consisting of a succession of sandy flats, with very scanty . 

, and still less wood, and which were varied in a few places by 
rocky hills. The average breadth of the river was about three-fourths 
of a mile, though here and there was a narrow channel, between pre- 
cipitous rocks, down which the canoe flew in perfect safety. There were 
encampments of natives along the banks, and large bands of horses, 
which, notwithstanding the dryness of the pasture, were in excellent con- 
dition. The company’s post at Okanagan was garrisoned by half-a-dozen 
women and children; the person in charge being absent at the farm, so 
they only remained long enough to rifle some pans of milk. 

As they continued to descend the river, the sun became so powerful 
that three baths a day were scarcely sufficient to make the heat endurable. 
At the Isle des Pierres Rapids, the river rushed between lofty rocks of 
basalt, while the channel was obstructed by rocky islets. Beyond this 
the Snake River, as Sir George terms the stream known to Americans 
as the Lewis and Clarke’s River, joins its waters to the Columbia, 
which it equals in magnitude, and below this, at the junction of the 
Wallawalla, is another company’s station. This fort is in a most dismal 
situation, being surrounded by a sandy desert, which produces nothing 
but wormwood. The buildings have thus to be constructed of drift-wood, 
about which many a skirmish has taken place with the Indians, as 
. anxious to secure the treasure as the whites. There was an American 
missionary at this station, whe had been two vears on the Columbia with 
his family, and who was grievously disappointed with the country—“ a 
feeling,” says Sir George, “ common, in his opinion, to most of his fellow- 

citizens.” 
’ Below Wallawalla, as the whites become more numerous, so the Indians 
become more troublesome ; and the party had to change their craft, and 
attach to themselves an interpreter. The banks of the river were at first 
tenanted by the Snake Indians, described as “a poor, miserable, degraded 
race.” For the most part the sandy plains had also given way to bold 
cliffs and noble bays, and amphitheatres of basaltic rocks. The Snake 
Indians were soon succeeded by the Cayuses, who possess horses, cattle, 
slaves, and other sources of wealth. A chief of these Cayuses, who re- 
joiced in the name of Five Crows, and in the possession of considerable 
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wealth, added the recommendation of being young, tall, and handsome, 
He had lately raised his eyes to a beautiful and amiable girl, daughter of 
one of the company’s officers. 


After enduring the flames of love for some time in silence, he determined 
to make his proposals in proper form ; and accordingly, having first dismissed 
his five wives, he presented himself and a band of retainers, master and men, 
all as gay as butterflies, at the gates of the fort, where the father of his “ladye 
love” resided. To his dismay, and perhaps also to his astonishment, his suit 
was rejected ; and, in the first transports of his anguish, he so far forgot him- 
self as to marry one of his female slaves, to the great scandal of his family and 
his tribe. 

The pleasantness of river navigation was somewhat disturbed in the 
onward progress, by treacherous Indians on the banks, and rapids and 
whirling torrents, as Les Chites, Les Petites Dalles, Les Dalles, or the 
Long Narrows, generally formed of volcanic rocks. In the Long Nar- 
rows one of the company’s boats was once sucked stern foremost into a 
whirlpool ; and in a single instant a tide, that told no tales, was foaming 
over the spot, where eleven men, a woman, and a child, had found a 
watery grave. Seals ascend the Columbia as far as these rapids in great 
numbers in pursuit of salmon. 

Below these rapids was the American mission of Whaspicum, which 
contained two comfortable houses, in which five families resided. The 
missionaries said that they were as happy in their new home as they could 
expect to be in such a at adnntting, at the same time, that they 
had not found the land of promise which they came to seek. They were 
not, however, without occupation, for twenty-one rattle-snakes, reptiles 
delighting in rocks and sands, had been killed at the mission within the 
last three months. 

The banks of the river were now covered with forests not only extend- 
ing to the water’s edge, but also into the stream; a phenomenon con- 
cerning the cause of which Sir George says doctors differ. There are, 
however, still some small cascades and bold and lofty rocks at the highest 
point reached by the tide, after which the navigation is open to Van- 
couver, whither the party arrived after having crossed the continent of 
North America at its widest part, by a route of about five thousand miles, 
in the space of twelve weeks of actual travelling. 

At Vancouver, which is the company’s grand depét, and is situated 
ninety miles from the sea, Sir George Simpson found two vessels of the 
United States exploring squadron, under the command of Commodore 
Wilkes. Sir George, however, did not rest himself at Vancouver, but 
started almost at once in a large and heavy bateau, with a crew of ten 
men, first for the company’s grazing-lands and farms, which, strange to say, 
are on the Willamette, or American side of the Columbia. Thence they 
again passed into the Columbia and up the Cowlitz, a northerly feeder, 
upon whose banks, Sir George says, there was a large population of 
whites in 1828, but since which time the intermittent fever, which com- 
menced its ravages in the following year, has left but few to mourn for 
those who fell. Upon this river the party was increased by the addition 

of a native canoe and its complement of Chinook Indians. 


Between the Cowlitz River and Puget Sound, a distance of about sixty 
miles, the country, which is watered by many streams and lakes, consists of an 
alternation of plains and belts of wood. It is well adapted both for tillage and 
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for pasturage, ing a genial climate, a soil, excellent timber, water 
wer, natural clearings, and a seaport, and that, too, within reach of more 
than one advantageous market. hen this tract was explored a few years 
the Company established two farms upon it, which were subsequently 
transferred to the Puget Sound pe pear Association, formed under the 
Company's auspices, with the view of producing wheat, wool, hides, and tallow, 
for exportation. 

On the Cowlitz Farm there were already about a thousand acres of land 
under the plough, besides a large dairy, an extensive park for horses, &c. ; and 
the crops of this season had amounted to eight or nine thousand bushels of 
wheat, four thousand of oats, with due proportions of barley, potatoes, &c. 
The other farm was on the shores of Puget aie and, as the soil was found 
to be better fitted for pasturage than tillage, it had been appropriated almost 
exclusively to the flocks and herds; so that now, with only two hundred acres 
of cultivated land, it possessed six thousand sheep, twelve hundred cattle, be- 
sides horses, pigs, &c. 

In addition to these two farms, there was a Catholic mission, with about a 
hundred and sixty acres under the plough. There were also a few Canadian 
settlers, retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and it was to this 
same neighbourhood that the emigrants from Red River were wending their 
way. 

Are we to understand that these lands, brought under cultivation by 
the sweat of our countrymen, and these extensive grazing districts covered 
with our flocks and herds, have, by the late treaty, been ceded to America? 
For certainly they are southward of the line drawn by diplomacy, although 
up to the present moment held by British subjects. . 

Sir George Simpson sailed from Fort Nisqually in the Beaver steamer, 
Captain M‘Neill, a steam vessel kept by the company for the purposes of 
the coast-trade, which it naturally facilitates to a wonderful degree. Off 
Frazer’s river, which falls into the Gulf of Georgia, in lat. 49°. Sir 
George says, that from personal exploration, that river, proposed by some 
as a boundary-line, is hardly practicable for any craft, and would be of 
little or no use to England as a channel of communication with the in- 
terior. If this parallel, he further adds, should, as proposed by the 
Americans, become the international boundary on the west side, Britain 
would not only be surrendering all the territory of any agricultural value, 
but would also virtually cut off the interior and the coast of her own 
shore from each other. 

In another part of his work, Sir George Simpson discusses at length that 
vexed question to which we have before given a mature consideration in the 
New Monthly. It is gratifying to find the views of so high an authority, 
correspond with those at which we ourselves had arrived. There is no 
doubt that the river Columbia was discovered by Heceta, a Spaniard, in 
1775. The claim advanced by the Americans founded upon Gray’s first na- 
vigation of this river after Meare’s and Vancouver’s exploration of the coast, 
is exactly as if, after the coasts and shores of Great Britain had been dis- 
covered and explored by the Romans, a sea-king of the north should, 
from having afterwards first sailed up the Thames, lay a claim to the 
whole country. Astoria and the other ports planted on the Colombia, 
not by the United States government, but by individuals, were volun- 
tarily abandoned during the war, and even the new settlement on the 
Willamette, in which Americans have now begun to plant themselves, 
under the high-sounding title of “ Oregon city,” Sir George says is a 
colony originally formed by British subjects, acting under British au- 
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en ; its nationality being as little affected as that of Canada, in the 
eye of public law, by American immigration. 

“The United States,” says Sir George, in conclusion, “will never possess 
more than a pominal jurisdiction, nor long possess even that, on the west side 
of the Rocky Mountains ; and supposing the country to be divided to-morrow, 
to the entire satisfaction of the most unscrupulous patriot in the Union, [ 
challenge ay yo to bring my prediction and its own power to the test, by 
imposing the Atlantic tariff on the ports of the Pacific,” 

After visiting the Company's forts or stations M‘Loughlin, Simpson, 
and Stikine, the latter only leased from the Russians, and the Russian 
station of Sitka, to which fh afterwards returned, Sir George took his 
way back by what he justly designates as the most extraordinary course 
of inland navigation in the world ; viz., Fuca’s and Vancouver’s straits, 
to the Columbia, where he found the company’s barques, Columbia and 
Cowlitz, beating their way up the stream. 

Upon this oceasion Sir George visited “ Oregon city.” It is situated 
at a point where the presence of falls impedes the further navigation of the 
Willamette, and extends from the falls for a considerable distance up 
both banks of the stream, containing about a hundred and twenty farms, 
varying in size from a hundred to five hundred acres each. This settle- 
ment was formed about ten years ago, under the auspices of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, as a retreat for its retiring servants. Of these original 
settlers, there are now sixty with their half-breed families, while, on the 
other hand, there are a re new settlers from the United States, most 
of them with wives and children. The colony, although as yet de- 
pendent upon the Hudson’s Bay Company, will, Sir George thinks, rise 
_— in importance, and soon be enabled to supply a large quantity of 
wheat, hides, and tallow, for exportation to a foreign market. 


V.—-CALIFORNIA. 


Towards the close of November, Sir George Simpson embarked in 
the Cowlitz, for California, the Sandwich Islands, and Sitka. As the 
ship glided down the river, the waters were observed to be absolutely 
covered with swans, pelicans, geese, cranes, cooris, ducks, cormorants, 
eagles, gulls, &c. e barque reached Fort George, formerly Astoria, 
on the 3rd of December, but, owing to contrary winds, it was not able to 
cross the bar till the 21st, after which, spanking progress was made 
along the coast. Cape Mendocino—a spur of the Rocky Mountains— 
which separates two regions as different as Scotland and Spain, was 
doubled in a gale, and passing Bodega ‘and Ross, a harbour and fort of 
the Russo- American Company in California, they at length arrived, on 
the 28th off the port of San Francisco, one of the finest harbours in 
the a 

e entrance, just narrow enough for purposes of military defence, is 
commanded by a fort now Tomantied and dilapidated, ubtdpend this is 
&® square of huts, distinguished by the lofty title of the Presidio of San 
Francisco, which is tenanted by a commandant and as many soldiers as 
might, if all told, muster the rank and file of a corporal’s party. In 

dition to this presidio there are three others in the upper province, 
situated respectively at Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. But 
their principal occupation is gone. Founded by the Jesuits and Fran- 
ciscans as the head-quarters of the carnal weapons with which to encounter 
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the heathen; when the missions were spoiled and dissolved, the presidios 

The inland sea of San Francisco comprises a number of bays, inlets, 
and basins, which it is needless to enumerate, but which present one 
of the most attractive, and yet most neglected, scenes imaginable. The 
sea is sheltered from every wind by an amphitheatre of green hills, and 
the open plains are dotted by the habitations of men ; but the Californians 
have en pm, a kind of raft or basket to navigate these matchless 
waters, which are also as little used by the world at large as by the 

¢ occupiers of the country. 

At the time of Governor Simpson’s visit, there were in the deep bay, 
called Whaler’s Harbour, the government schooner, California, and 
Russian brig, Constantine, bound to Sitka with the last of the tenants of 

and Ross. On the right, just opposite the ground occupied 
by the above-mentioned ships, stretched the pretty little bay of Yerba 

whose shores, says Sir George, are doubtless destined, under 
better auspices, to be the site of a flourishing town, though at present 
they contain only eight or nine houses in addition to the Hudson Bay 
Company’s establishment. Here the Cowlitz dropped anchor in the 
neighbourhood of the American barque Alert, and brig Bolivar, the 
British barque, Index, and the Mexican brig, Catalina, and after firing a 
salute, they went ashore. 

“The Californians of San Francisco,” says Sir George Simpson, “ number 
between two thousand and two thousand five hundred, about seven hundred 
belonging to the village or pueblo of San José de Guadaloupe, and the remainder 
eocupying about thirty farms of various sizes generally subdivided among the 
families of the respective holders. 

“On the score of industry, the good folks, as also their brethren of the other 

rts, are perhaps the least promising colonists of a new country in the world, 

ing, in this respect, decidedly inferior to what the savages themselves had be- 
come under the training of the priests : so that the spoliation of the missions, 
excepting that it has opened the province to general enterprise, has directly 
tended to nip civilisation in the bud.” 


The result of this state of things is, that the trade of the bay, and, in 
fact, of the whole province, is entirely in the hands of foreigners, who are 
almost exclusively of the English race. 


Of that race, however, the Americans are considerably more numerous than 
the British—the former naturally flocking in greater force to neutral ground, 
such as this country and the Sandwich Islands, while the latter find a variety 
of advantageous outlets in their own national colonies. At present, tlie fo- 
reigners are to the Californians in number as one to ten, being about six hun- 
dred out of about seven thousand ; while, by their monopoly of trade, and their 
command of resources, to say nothing of their superior energy and intelligence, 
they already possess vastly more than their numerical proportion of political 
influence ; aud their position in this respect excites the less jealousy, inasmuch 
as most of them have been induced, either by a desire of shaking off legal inca- 
pacities, or by less interested motives, to profess the Catholic religion, and to 
marry into provincial families. 

It is needless now to enter upon the circumstances which have con- 
spired to render the Spanish Americans so very peculiarly indolent and 
corrupt. The population itself was in great part drawn from the most 
indolent variety of an indolent race, and the objects of colonization were 


not of the kind to awaken energy, or to uphold independence of character. 
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With regard to San Francisco, the superabundance of cattle and horses 
has further assisted in corrupting a naturally indolent population, by the 
readiness with which idleness can find both subsistence and recreation, 
The income of the missions derived from these sources were enormous. 
San José alone possessed 30,000 head of cattle, and San Gabriel is said 
to have owned twice that number. So magnificent a country, whether 
we its internal resources or its commercial capabilities, cannot be 
long thrown away upon its present possessors—on men who do not avail 
themselves of their natural advantages to a much higher degree than the 
savages whom they have displaced, and who are likely to become less and 
less energetic from generation to generation, and from year to year. The 
rapid progress of events in Mexico lends at the present moment the very 
highest importance to Sir George Simpson’s views upon the future of 
California ; and although it ara now too late to adopt the measures so 
patriotically seatatingele® by the governor of so large a territory in North 
America, and Britain may have to fall back upon the Sandwich Islands 
as a more isolated and defensible check upon an ive republic, still 
it is but due to give to these views all possible publicity, so that if there 
has been any neglect of the interests of a great commercial and colonising 
nation, that neglect may at least be made known. 


“The only doubt,” says Sir George, “is, whether California is to fall to 
the British or to the Americans. The latter, whether one looks at their 
seizure of Texas, or at their pretensions to the Oregon, have clearly the advan- 
tage in an unscrupulous choice of weapons, being altogether too ready to 
forget that the fulfilment of even the most palpable decrees of Providence will 
not justify in man the employment of unrighteous means. But, though Eng- 
land cannot afford to acquire additional territory by such measures as would 
shake that reputation for integrity on which her empire is founded, yet she has 
one road open to her by which she may bring California under her sway, with 
out either force or fraud, without either the violence of marauders, or the effron- 
tery of diplomatists. 

“ Mexico owes to British subjects a public debt of more than fifty millions of 
dollars, which, though never formally repudiated by her, is a burden far too 
heavy for her to bear. By assuming a share of this debt, on consideration of 
being put in possession of California, England would at once relieve the republic 
and benefit the creditors, while the Californians themselves would eagerly 
= this course to the only other possible alternative of seeing their country 

ollow in the wake of the Texas. 

“In fact, under the treaty of 1790, which has been already cited, England is 
even now entitled to colonise a considerable portion of the upper province. As 
America has renounced every thing that lies below the parallel of forty-two 
degrees, England and Mexico, as the successor of Spain, are regulated in their 
reciprocal relations to the southward by the stipulations of the international 
compact aforesaid ; so that England, without being questioned by any one, may 
immediately aaa: the coast from the forty-second parallel of latitude down 
to the due range of the settlement of San Francisco. 

* Now, the due range ofa settlement varies in direction according to its posi- 
tion. Ifunconnected, like Monterey, with the interior, a settlement must be 
ener to be likely to spread along the coast; while if situated, like San 

rancisco, at the outlet of many navigable waters, it will, in all probability, 
creep along the shores of its lakes and rivers. Neither on principle, therefore, 
nor in fact, does San Francisco extend many miles to the northward of the 
mouth of its harbour; so that, to take an instance, England may to-morrow 
j™stifiably occupy the valley of Santa Rosa, which opens into Bodega Bay.” 
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VI.—-THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Our travellers, after a brief visit to Monterey, took their way across 
the Pacific, from the bosom of which they descried the snowy summit of 
Mouna Kea, which falls very little short in point of elevation to the stu- 
pendous Mount Elias on the north-west coast of America, at a distance 
of a hundred and ten miles; and soon after the Cowlitz was piloted into 
the coral harbour of Honolulu by “ Old Adams,” an English tar who has 
made the Sandwich Islands his home for some thirty or forty years. 

Sir George Simpson remained long enough at this most interesting 
and remarkable group of coral and volcanic islands, to give a com- 

ensive account of the actual condition both of the Hawaiian nation 
and of the foreign settlers, and of the produce and commerce of the 
country ; but we can only afford to select a few of the most striking 
generalities from the facts collected by his industry. Sir George traces 
all the Polynesian nations to a common source—a point or points 
between the southern extremity of Malacca and the northern limits of 
Japan—but as he truly remarks, the origin of this nation has in it less to 
interest us, than that sentence of death which seems to be hanging over 
it. The first census of the population of the Sandwich Islands was taken 
in 1832, and gave a total native population for the whole group of 
130,313, a second taken in 1836 gave no more than 108,579, and that 
was reduced at a third, taken in 1840, to 80,000! As this is found to 
be everywhere the inevitable result of the contact of so-called civili- 
sation, with its forced labour, its alcoholic drinks, its diseases and vices, 
with savage life ; it is needless to enter into the details of the phenomenon 
as more particularly connected with the Sandwich Islands, where internal 
wars wet an enormous demand for sandal wood, assisted the ordinary 
causes of depopulation. 


' “ Viewed, therefore,” says Sir George, “ by itself, civilisation has been, and 
still continues to be, a cankerworm, to prey on the population of the group. 
When a superior race, without fraud or violence, plants its thousands where 
an inferior race could hardly maintain its hundreds, nothing but the mere 
mawkishness of sentimentality could attempt to avert or retard the change; 
but there is something truly deplorable in the reflection that, in this archipe- 

0, civilisation is sweeping the aborigines from the land of their fathers, 
without placing in their stead others better than themselves.” 


The Hawaiian language is no longer the exclusive language of the 
natives. English is Gaily becoming more familiar to them, and is, in fact, 
destined ere long, to be the vernacular tongue of the group. The prin- 
cipal food of the islanders is the root of the kalo (arum esculentum) and 
pork, but the islands grow in perfection a great number of vegetables 
and fruits, and the group in general is supplied in an eminent degree 
with nearly all the luxuries of every clime. 

At the feasts of the foreign residents, champagne and claret flow with lavish 
hospitality, while the lighter and rarer viands of every name are brought direct 
from the richest countries on the globe—from England and France, from the 
United States and Mexico, from Peru and Chili, from India and China. In 
fact, such sumptuousness of living as we experienced, day after day, from our 
numerous friends, is perhaps not to be found anywhere out of London, and 
even there is seldom found in all its unadulterated genuineness. 


While England, France, and America, have, by recognising the entire 
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and absolute ignty of the Hawaiian government, secured the Sand- 


wich Islands as as any other community against foreign inter- 
ference, still are, from their position, and the inexperience of their 
rulers, liable to come into collision with the very powers that 
have their independence. 


Their position alone with respect to the trading interests of England and 
America will render neutrality extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
in the melancholy event of a war between those kindred states ; while any in- 
fringement of the law of nations in this respect will be sure to lead to the oc- 
cupation of the group on the part of England, either as the avenger of her own 

or as a protector against the vengeance of America. But, unlike this 
occasional danger, the inexperience of their rulers is a rock on which they may 
be dashed at any time with fatal effect ; and, within these few short years, the 
cause in question has placed the native government at the mercy both of 
France and of England. 


In giving up all claims over the Sandwich Islands, France surrendered 
nothing but her thirst for all kinds and degrees of glory: America had 
acqaired something like an equitable title by her instrumentality in bring- 
ing the Archipelago within the pale of civilisation and Christianity ; and 
England, to say nothing of an unvarying course of kindness and genero- 
sity, enjoyed all the legal rights, that could be based on a complete disco- 
very and on repeated cessions. 

The American missionary system appears very often to represent under 
a different aspect, that of the Spanish Jesuits of old. It is, indeed, in 
many points, precisely the same thing over again. “ The protestantism 
of the Sandwich Islands,” says Sir George, “ assimilates, at least in kind, 
if not in degree, to that very Catholicism of California, which the mis- 
sionaries of the group are so ready to decry—the proselytes, in either 
case, being subject to a tutelage, which does not even profess to train 
them to think for themselves.” 

But it is not only here that the resemblance holds good. The American 
missionary is like a Jesuit, very often a political propagandist. Hear what 
Sir George tells us as to the facts, 


Soon after their arrival from Boston, the missionaries notoriously became, so 
far at least as new legislation was concerned, the real rulers of the group. For 
many years, they attempted, par pe enough, to shroud their political supre- 
macy under a very transparent veil of special pleading, partly because most of 
their innovations were offensive to nearly all the foreign residents, and partly 
because their whole proceedings not only set at defiance their special instruc- 
tions against meddling with affairs of state, but also evaded the fundamental 
rule of their craft, that Christianity ought, in order of time, to take precedence 
of civilisation. At length, however, the Rev. Mr. Richards happily modified 
this system of indirect domination, by resigning his position as a missionary, 
and standing forth as the avowed counsellor of the Hawaiian government. 

The example of Mr. Richards was imitated, immediately after my depar- 
ture, by Dr. Judd, who undertook the offices of treasurer and recorder, the 
latter department having been subsequently resigned in favour of an American 
lawyer, of the name of Ricord. Of the upright intentions and disinterested 
motives of Dr. Judd and Mr, Richards, I am able, from my own personal 
knowledge, to speak in high terms, Still, the fact that all the three are Ame- 
ricans must excite the jealousy and suspicion of British subjects in general, and 
must exercise all the prudence and caution of the British consul in particular. 


VII.—-ASIATIC RUSSIA. 


As Sir George Simpson proceeded from the Sandwich Islands north- 
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wards to Sitka, the change of temperature became perceptible, not onl 
from day to day, but from hour to hour, and in twenty-two days they = 
an inter-tropical climate for a heavy squall of snow, which 

ushered the Cowlitz into Norfolk Sound. As they arrived at Sitka on 
Saturday, April the 30th, according to the reckoning of the Cowlitz, 
but on Sunday, the 18th of April, according to the Russians, the Russian 
ealendar was adopted, during Sir George’s five months’ uninterrupted 
travel across that colossal empire, which, like Great Britain, literally girds 
the where either continent has the greatest breadth. Sir 

s highly of Governor Etholine’s endeavours to improve this chief 
statio Russian America, but he still conveys a sufficient notion of the 
difficulties to be overcome, when he says, that “of all the dirty and 
wretched places that he had ever seen, Sitka is pre-eminently the most 
wretched and the most dirty.” Yet in this miserable spot a bishop of 
the Greek church, and a whole body of ecclesiastics, are located in accord- 
ance with that policy—too much neglected by Great Britain—which has 
amalgamated so many uncongenial tribes into a compact people, by 
means of one law, one language, and one faith. 

Sir George sailed for New Archangel in the Russian ship, the dlex- 
ander, on the 9th of May, after a farewell dinner contributed with the 
sumptuousness and luxury which everywhere in Russia contrasts with the 
poverty and misery of the lower classes. On the way they fell in with 
an American whaler which had been out nineteen months, and had got 
2,200 barrels of oil. The captain gloried in being a real “ teetotaller,” 
notwithstanding which he went away from the Alexander with a tumbler 
or two of port on board. 

On the 23rd of June, after a voyage of forty-four days, and after avail- 
ing themselves of every lane of open water in the floating ice, the Alex- 
ander reached the port of Ochotsk—a collection of wretched buildin 
standing on a shingly beach so low and flat as not to be distinguishable 
from the adjacent waters, and embedded in the almost perpetual fogs of 
an hyperborean climate. 

Ochotsk having been supplanted as a penal colony by the mines, now 
numbers only eight hundred souls. 

A more dreary scene can scarcely be conceived. Not a tree, and hardly 
even a green blade, is to be seen within miles of the town ; and in the midst 
of the disorderly collection of huts is a stagnant marsh, which, unless when 
frozen, must be a nursery of all sorts of malaria and pestilence. The climate 
is at least on a par with the soil. Summer consists of three months of damp 
and chilly weather, during great part of which the snow still covers the hills, 
and the ice chokes the harbour; and this is succeeded by nine months of 
dreary winter, in which the cold, unlike that of more inland spots, is as raw as 
itis intense. 


In such a climate, spontaneous vegetation is hardly to be expected, and 
hence the principal food of the inhabitants is fish, which is extremely 
abundant. All other supplies for the table are brought across Asiatic 
Russia, and are ruinously extravagant. Scurvy rages frightfully, and the 
only remedy is a kind of wild onion or geet. The buildings are of 
wood, and most of them are in a state of decay. The town is, indeed, a 
mere place of transit between Yakutsk on the one hand, and Kamtschatka, 
and Russian America on the other. Yet being the only town within the 
compass of a territorial space of two or three European kingdoms, the 
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inhabitants have a high sense of their own dignity, and out of eight hun- 
dred souls there are, including judges and clerks of the court, no fewer 
than forty limbs of the law. One of the judges, ih, by mare, was born 
in St. Petersburg of English parents, but like the rest, he has learnt the 
inevi Russian of tempering justice with self-interest. Of the 
yenality of the employés at Ochotsk, an idea can only be formed by 
idering what is known to exist under the immediate shadow of the 
Tsar, multiplied by the distance of the whole of the Asiatic continent. 
Upon this subject Sir George Simpson makes the very sensible remark, 
that the head of an extensive despotism is always peculiarly liable to be 
deceived by his subordinate functionaries. Official knaves always rely 
on the proverbial consolation, that the emperor is far off, and they calcu- 
late on the interested sympathy of nearly all those who may he occupying 
the long ladder of communication between his majesty and themselves. 

Horses and guides were procured at Ochotsk, from the Yakuti, who 
were so inclined to drive hard bargains that, to bring matters to a final 
understanding they had to be marched by a party of Cossacks before 
Governor Golovin. The journey was then commenced by a ride along 
the sea-shore, whence they struck into forests of pine, larch, willows, 
and alder, with abundance of swamp tea, such as grows in Labrador 
and man ports of the Hudson’s Bay territories. The Yakuti, although 
corrupted by constant punishment, were really good guides and cheerful 
creatures, turning every incident into a rude melody to beguile their own 
toil and that of their cattle. In the conveyance of large caravans of 

the property is left entirely under their charge, and they are 
nown to be careful, faithful, and honest, in the discharge of their duty. 
They are, however, extremely superstitious, and have a greater dread of 
the elves and spirits who dwell in their interminable forests than even 
of the Cossacks, and as every locality has its own elf, the Yakuti, when on 
a journey, have no respite, soothing by various offerings of horse-hair, 
and other matters, one object of terror after another, and only multiply- 
ing their tormentors as they increase their speed. 

The road lay up the course of the Ochota, a river of which the enter- 
prising and eccentric Cochrane said, “‘ Byron swam the Hellespont, and 

ohn Cochrane the Ochota,” and they had to ford it sometimes as many 
as fourteen times a day. Many siane of Yakuti were passed ; the 
people are described as very industrious, young and old, male and female, 
always being occupied with some employment. They were, moreover, 
cleanly and oa The hills, although it was now midsummer, 
were still covered with snow, and the atrhosphere was very cold. On the 
third day they saw a huge she-bear and her cub making off at a round 
trot. Bears are both numerous and fierce in the Yakuti country, and 
often kill the horses of travellers. 

As they proceeded, the country became more fertile, there was no want 
of rape | plants, and the forests were enlivened by the warbling of 
birds, which was particularly grateful to Governor Simpson, who for 
twenty years of his life had been accustomed to the death-like silence of 
the American woods. A plant grew in this neighbourhood which intoxi- 
cates horses, and often proves fatal to them. Numerous caravans of 
goods and herds of cattle were met with on their way to Ochotsk. The 
encampments along the roadside were also numerous and good, and to 
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one who had just passed the Rocky Mountains the road itself appeared 
passable when not absolutely running in the bed of a river. 

On the fifth day they passed Ciss Kule or Spine Lake, which, like the 
Committee's Punch Bowl, pours its waters on one side to the sea of 
Ochotsk, and on the other to the Polar Ocean. The country around was 
studded with large fields of perpetual snow and ice. Beyond this, at the 
ferry of the Udoma, was a small station, where the party were hospitably 
received. The next day they passed more glaciers, amid a scene 
otherwise picturesque enough, and the road was absolutely alive wit 
caravans and travellers, all taking advantage of the fine season to pro- 
ceed to Ochotsk with goods, provisions, and cattle. Their course lay 
next along the bed of the Nalivnoi, in the valley of which were 
numerous glaciers, the largest, known as the Capitanskaia Sascha, being 
eight or ten miles in circumference. The glare of the sun’s rays in tra- 
versing these fields of ice was most painful. This was succeeded by a 
country of pine, poplar, and willow, and the latter appeared to vegetate 
where the roots were buried in perpetual frost. On the Yagetlog, or long 
river, which they reached the next day, the glaciers were as frequent and 
as troublesome as ever. The Yakutis estimate distances by the time 
necessary to boil a kettle, which, as this varies according to the altitude, 
must be a very uncertain method of computation. They say such a 
place is so many kettles off, or only part of a kettle. That most horrible 
of all annoyances, musquitoes, were beyond any thing tormenting. 

On the eleventh day, they passed the crest of the Nanukau with its 
field of ice, which contrasted strangely with the sultriness of the weather. 
After this the road began to improve. The scenery at the same time 
lost its alpine character, the mountains flattening down to hills, the tor- 
rents sobering into rivers, and the roads becoming level, while the land- 
scape was rendered more cheerful by shrubs and flowers, among which the 
wild rhubarb was particularly plentiful. Hares, rabbits, and partridges 
were also abundant. 

The difficulties of the road were, however, merely altered in form, rude 
rocks and forests being exchanged for morasses, bridged with corduroy, so 
full of gaps as to be’quite as dangerous, and nearly as impracticable, as the 
morass itself. At the Aldan river, which is three-quarters of a mile in 
width, is a small settlement with, as usual, a guard of Cossacks in uniform. 
After partaking of a repast of five different kinds of fish, Sir George gal- 
loped to the Anga (seventy-eight versts) by supper time, and the next 
day achieved eighty-one versts more through a country described as ex- 
hibiting on all sides signs of civilisation and comfort. The landscape was 
varied by copses of wood, lakes teeming with wild-fowl and meadows 
cdvered with countless herds, the whole subdivided into separate farms. 
The country, indeed, between the Aldan and the Lena, appeared to have 
once consisted almost entirely of a chain of lakes. 

At length, on the seventeenth day, after a toilsome progress of eight 
hundred and eighty miles over rock and ice, through forest and morass, 
and across rivers and torrents, the spires and cupolas of Yakutsk announced 
the presence of a large town with all the signs of civilised life, and that 
upon the banks of one of the grandest rivers in the world, for the Lena is 
even here, at a distance of twelve or thirteen thousand versts from the sea, 
five or six miles wide. 

June.— VoL, LXXX. NO, CCCXVIIL R 
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Yakutsk, "the capital of the district of the same name, contains 
about four hundred dwellings, laid out into wide streets and spacious 
Of mae a there are seven churches, a monastery, 
meer a , and the ruins of an old Ostrog or fort. The town 
igsituated on an extensive plain, once, probably, the bed of the Lena, and 
hence the surrounding country is flat and uninteresting. The climate is 
, the heat of summer not sufficing to dissipate the effects of 
winter to a depth of more than two or three feet. In consequence of 
which the cellars remain in a frozen state during the whole year, and 
the wells send up newly-formed ice in midsummer. With such a climate 
and such a soil agriculture is out of the question. Rye alone ripens 
occasionally. Yakutsk is, however, not merely a town of transport, ad- 
mirably situated for the purpose, and receiving its supplies from the Upper 
Lena, but it is also the emporium of the ivory and the fur trade of eastern 
Siberia. These are, as usual in Russia, sold at an annual fair. 

Sir George Simpson was received with the utmost kindness and hospi- 
tality by the authorities of Yakutsk. Russian profusion and prodigalit 
were taxed to do him honour. The Yakuti beat the Muscovites and 
the world in gluttony. Sir George saw two men eat thirty-six pounds of 
boiled beef, and eighteen pounds of melted butter at a meal. After such 
repasts, the Yakuti remain for three or four days prostrate and in a state 
of stupor, neither eating nor drinking, being rolled about occasionally 
to promote digestion. 

At Bestach, a sort of post on the river which saves a tedious winding, 
Sir George took to the Lena in a tolerably comfortable boat, with another 
in tow for the indispensable Cossack and the servants. The boats being 
towed against the current by horses, sometimes supplanted by boys or 
even women. A journey of two thousand five hundred versts on the 
broad, shallow, sluggish Lena, cramped up in a boat, tormented by mus- 
quitoes and fevered with heat, does not present a pleasing subject to dwell 
upon. The fish of the river are most deserving of mention. The 
yelma or white salmon is highest in repute; next comes the stirlitz, a kind 
of sturgeon ; and then the titemay, a kind of salmon trout. 

On the sixth day the boats arrived at Olekminsk, a small town of 
about fifty houses with a mixed population of 3630 Yakuti, 520 Tungusi, 
and 630 Muscovites. The climate was now sufficiently good for potatoes, 
rye, oats, and Himalayan wheat. The sables of the Olekma, at the 
mouth of which Olekminsk is situated, are universally admitted to be 
the finest in the world ; the best skins are obtained towards the head of 
the river in the Yablonnoi mountains. There was the same excessive eating 
and drinking at this station as elsewhere. 

In their onward progress, the Cossack had often to belabour the poor 
creatures who towed the boats with a stick to get them to do their duty. 
This sounds very disagreeably to Englishmen, who repudiate a system 
necessarily had recourse to in Russia and in great part of the East. Sir 
George says himself that he found, as Captain Cochrane had found before 
him, that under the system of corporal chastisement the people had be- 
come so degraded as hardly to appreciate the force of any other motive. 

The tenth day brought the travellers to Yerbinsky, the first station in 
the Irkutsk ment. ‘The river was now contracted to about half 
® mile in width, and was studded with islands of pine, birch, and willow. 
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On the next day they passed the town of Vittimsk, on the River Vittim, 
renowned for its sables, and which flows from the Vittim steppe in the 
Yablonnoi not far from the Chinese frontier. On the banks of the river 
eurrants of various kinds were met with, as also cranberries, rasp- 
berries, service-berries, strawberries, and choke-cherries. ‘The travellers 
had also regular supplies of mutton, fish, potatoes, eggs, honey, cream, 
butter, &c. 

At Fliimskaya they entered the country of the Tungusi, who are de- 
scribed as being both physically and morally superior to the Yakutis 
active, well-made, and ssa se in their manners and sentiments. 
Upon the banks of the river were large heaps of the cones of the stone 
pine, which are crushed for food and for the oil, the latter being univer- 
sally used by the Tungusi for salads and cookery. Nettles are also 
artificially grown as greens. Beyond Kirensk, the second town on the 
Lena in point of size and importance, agricultural settlements became 
much more numerous. : 

On the 8th of August the tedious journey on the Lena was brought 
toa close. Carriages, sent to meet the party by the Governor of Irkutsk, 
were waiting near the mouth of the Uga, and they were whirled, jolted, and 
thumped through the ancient town of Vercholensk, and thence by Kats- 
chooga—the roads, the cattle, and the weather being as fine as the heart 
could wish—to the Bratsky steppe, a magnificent prairie studded with 
Burat settlements, while thousands of cattle, horses, goats, and sheep, 
were grazing on the rich pasture all round as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Beyond this steppe was a village of political exiles of distinction, and 
ascending a slight eminence they obtained their first view of the metro- 
polis of Kastern Siberia, with its fifteen churches and their spires, its 
convents, hospitals, and other public buildings congregated at the 
junction of three rivers, the Angara, the Irkut, and the Oushakoffka. 
The first favourable impression vanished, however, as they got nearer, 
and they were disappointed at seeing so little bustle in the wide streets, 
and so many edifices going to decay. 

At Irkutsk, a handsome carriage with four magnificent grays, as also 
a smaller vehicle and pair, were placed at Sir George’s disposal by the 
governor, with postilion, footman, and bearded coachman all complete, 
and several days were spent in calls and festivities. Most assuredly the 
Russians are, from all concurrent testimonies, the most hospitable people 
in the world. But when Sir George was about to make a lateral excur- 
sion to Kiachta, he received a hurried note from the same governor 
stating that, according to information just obtained by his excellency, the 
Chinese, without assigning any reason, had suddenly interdicted all com- 
munication with foreigners of every nation! In fact, drink champagne 
ad libitum, but do not spy into the secrets of the land. Instead of a 
trip to the frontier of the “flowery land,” Sir George made an excursion 
to Lake Baikal, the largest body of fresh water on the old continent, 
Surrounded by lofty mountains, whose precipitous sides sink at once into 
the bottomless waters, Sir George describes Lake Baikal as possessing 
but few harbours or anchorages, and as being little better in regard to 
traffic than a barren waste. What traffic does exist is connected partly 
with the great mines of Nertshinsk and with the international emporium 
RZ 
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of Kiachta. As both these must cross this upland sea, it is obvious 
that both time and money would be economised by the introduction of 
steam, an improvement which, according to the public prints, has been 
effected since the visit of Sir George and his recommendations to that 
effect. 

Our travellers quitted Irkutsk on the 15th of August, by the regular 
post road to Toboisk. In consequence of severe rains the roads were 
very bad, and it was not till the 20th that they reached Kansk in 
the district of Yenissei, which has the reputation of being the worst 
governed district in all Siberia. The villages, however, are described 
as very numerous not only on the road, but as far back on either side 
as they could see, and the people all looked healthy, comfortable, and 


happy. 7 gree 
Sir George speaks highly of the Russian criminal system. 


“In fact,” he .says, “for reforming the criminal, in addition to the 
puhishment of the crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best penitentiary in the 
world. When not bad enough for the mines, each exile is provided with a lot 
of ground, a house, a horse, two cows, and agricultural implements, and also, 
for the first year, with provisions. For three years he pays no taxes whatever, 
and for the next ten only half the full amount. To bring fear, as well as hope, 
to operate in his favour, he clearly understands that his very first slip will send 
him from his home and his family, to toil, as an outcast, in the mines. Thus 
does the government bestow an almost parental care on all the less atrocious 
criminals.” 


No stay, beyond that of changing horses, was made at Krasnoyarsk, 
the capital of Yenissei, where the usual number of public buildings, all of 
wood, such as churches, hospitals, and barracks were perceived. Krasno- 
yarsk is, however, the centre of those gold washings which find employ- 
ment for many thousand of souls, and which threaten some day or other 
to affect by their produce the currency of the civilised world. The pro- 
vince of Yenessei had that year alone yielded five hundred poods of 
gold. 

From the Yenessei the travellers proceeded onwards to Atchinsk, where 
a town of 2000 souls, and surrounding villages with five times the 
number, have sprung up within the last twenty years owing to the at- 
tractive occupation of hunting up the precious metals. In each town and 
village along the great road, there was a wooden fort for locking up con- 
victs on their journey. Three hours were spent in crossing the river 
Kid, while cold, wet, sleepy, and unwell, Sir George thought this the 
most miserable portion of his long journey. Even the next few days were 
as uncomfortable as possible—weather and roads being bad, and there 
being nothing to eat but black bread and sour milk, with most vexatious 
delays at every station. 

At length they reached Tomsk on the Tom, a handsome and flourish- 
ing town with wide streets and brick buildings. Tomsk has a population 
of 18,000 in summer, and 24,000 in winter, the extra 6000 being 
occupied in gold hunting during the season. Either Sir George was 
tired and out of spirits, or every thing went wrong at Tomsk. The 
feeding was bad, and the Cossacks and Tatars were troublesome. 

Passing the Barabinsky steppe and Kolyran, one of the most valuable 
of the mining districts, they got on more briskly. The Cossack had 
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jven out that Sir George was an ambassador from the Emperor of 

hina to the Tsar, and as the roads were excellent, the joke was enjoyed, 
and they were whirled along at the rate of twelve or fifteen versts an 
hour. 

Thus they soon reached Omsk, the new metropolis of western Siberia, 
described as situated at the confluence of the Om and the Irtish, in the 
midst of a sandy plain, presenting no tree of larger size than a dwarf 
willow. The town is strongly fortified, and it has been selected with a 
view to the gradual subjugation of the Kirghiz, who occupy all the 
country from this place to the Caspian on the one side and Khiva and 
Bokhara on the other. 

The distance from Omsk to Tobolsk, the former seat of government, 
only occupied the travellers three nights and two days. The country 
was flat and uninteresting, yet closely settled. The fine old city of 
Tobolsk is celebrated in history as the seat of the great te of 
Yarnac Timofeeff over Kutchum Khan, the descendant of the terrible 
Zinghis, and Sir George relished alike the beauty of the city and its 
historical associations. Tobolsk has, however, el set aside com- 
mercially as well as politically, and the caravans from China to Russia 
now pass between Tara and Tiumen. 

The mayor of the latter city gave the travellers the best repast which 
they had enjoyed since leaving Irkutsk, and this put the governor in such 

humour, that he declares it to be the only place in Siberia, that at 
all comes up to our English idea of a snug, pleasant, and prosperous 
town. It is curious to observe to what an extent @ traveller's feelings 
influence his opinions; for example, Captain Cochrane who received 
every attention at Kamishloff, the first station in Russia Proper, describes 
it as a pretty place, while Sir George Simpson, who was tormented in his 
feverish haste by every delay of the post, set it down in the first draft 
of his journal as a miserable village. 

Passing Ekaterineburg, the centre of the mining districts of the Uralian 
Mountains, but which Sir George was unable to visit owing to indisposition, 
and Kangar another thriving town depending on the mines, the travellers 
soon reached the fine old city of Perm, where, however, they only re- 
mained an hour to change horses. At this rate, Kazan, Nishney ~ hi 
gorod, Vladimir, and Moscow were swiftly left behind, and Sir George 
Simpson reached St. Petersburg on the 8th of the English October, 
having travelled the whole distance from Ochotsk (7000 miles) in ninety- 
one days, and from Irkutsk in forty-one days, of which time thirty-six 
nights had been spent in the carriage, two on the floor, two on a sofa, 
and one in a bed—a truly remarkable example of fortitude and endurance 
in travel. Having returned to England, via Hamburgh, Sir George’s 
whole journey round the world was completed within the space of nine- 
teen months and twenty-six days! 
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THE OPERA.—JENNY LIND. - 


Iw our last number we endeavoured to give a faint notion of the ex- 
¢itement that was occasioned by the mere arrival of Jenny Lind at 
Blackwall. We have now to describe the furore which was produced on 
her debit. 

“ Describe,” did we say ?—Oh, yes that’s an easy word—that same 
describe. We really cannot do it.—We would as soon undertake to imi- 
tate in a whisper the sound created by the explosion of a powder-mill. 
We would fain avail ourselves of the simile of the painter, who con- 
cealed Agamemnon’s face, but we have an uneasy suspicion that we used 
it last month. Let us, therefore, turn our humble means to the best ac- 
count. We shall fail, but it will not be without doing our utmost. 

In the first place our readers must picture to their minds the interior of 
the Opera-house utterly crammed. They must fancy the pit-folks so 
packed together, as to render it problematical whether the attraction of 
adhesion will ever let them come apart again. They must fancy the 
elevated habitants of the gallery rising up in a dense compact mass to 
the vanishing point near the ceiling. They must fancy boxes occupied 
by royalty, nobility, and the rest of fashion. This they can fancy, for 
perchance oa may recollect the visit of the Emperor Nicholas. It is 
even just possible they may conceive the awful sense of expectation which, 
like a weighty atmosphere, pressed upon that dense throng. The feeling 
that the unutterable was approaching bound every tongue. This state 
of things, we will benignantly grant, those of our readers whose organ 
of ideality is greatly developed, may possibly imagine. 

But the shout that burst forth when Jenny Lind, in pilgrim’s dress, 
was dragged upon the stage—that shout, we say, none can represent to 
themselves who were not actually present. The poor organ of ideality 
might swell and burst and leap through the skull that encloses it, without 
even a. in a remote degree to a result so desirable. Every 
man, woman, and child became a Stentor on the occasion—every one 
seemed to have provided himself with a patent pair of lungs, warranted to 
bear the strongest enthusiasm, and off they all went into full action. It 
was such a hurricane of applause, that we marvelled it did not sweep off 
the stage the little fair, delicate form which had raised it. 

Just as on some broiling summer's day, a clap of thunder which threatens 
to demolish all your doors and windows, is followed by a pelting torrent 
of rain, which seems as though it would melt away your chimney-pots, 
so was the roar of approbation followed by an overwhelming shower of 
“hushes.” People had seen—people wished to hear. 

The very first roulade executed by Mademoiselle Lind caused a revival 
of the uproar. Never mind interrupting the song, the folks must applaud, 
be the consequences what they might. But for the details of success, for 
the number of times Jenny Lind was called after the fall of the curtain, 
for the particular arias in which she gained most approbation both in 
Roberto and la Sonnambule, we refer to the daily papers. For us it is 
left to give a notion—faint as we have said—of the general impression. 

The voice of Jenny Lind is not only a thing admirable, but a thing 
loveable. It does not only hit the ears of the auditors, but it reposes in 
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their hearts. In that pianissimo of hers, so clear throughout all its 
diminution, which dies away to all but nothingness, there is an indescrib- 
able appeal. And when she uses that softened voice for a firmly 
sustained shake, she keeps the souls of her hearers likewise in a state of 
tremulation. The truth and courage with which she takes distant inter- 
yals, the brilliancy of her fioriture excite universal astonishment, but it 
is the piano that peculiarly wins the affection of the audience. No 
matter how the sound is softened, there is melody in it still, lurking like a 

g Eros among rose-leaves. And to this do the feelings of all respond. 
gone as if the vocalist has struck some secret chord in the soul, the 
existence of which is not known till it is felt to vibrate. Hence the enthu- 
siasm excited by Jenny Lind is something altogether per se, expressing 
not only the highest approbation, but the Sheartiest sympathy. 

To the charm of her singing the charm of her acting is a powerful 
assistant. There is no one who has carried “naturalness” to such 

ection as Jenny Lind. She makes you forget the artist in the person 
represented. Her Alice and her Amina are both peasant girls, but each 
has her separate individuality which is caught by Jenny with exactness. 
The one is a character in a mystery, almost the representative of super- 
natural influences, almost the embodiment of the good principle as Bertram 
is the incarnation of evil. The other is a peasant girl, and nothing more, 
with no other attribute than those of spontaneous tenderness and perfect 
innocence. The devotion of Alice at the cross, as represented by Made- 
moiselle Lind, is the very sublime of Christian faith and confidence ; her 
Amina is simplicity itself. In this last character she has even created a 
greater sensation than by her début in Roberto. The work of Bellini is 
more conversant to the notions of the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
than the Gallo-Germanic opera of Meyerbeer. Jenny in Roberto is a 
glory of light, but it isa glory in something like gloom. In La Sonnam- 

ule all is sunny. 

And of Jenny Lind’s Maria in “ La Figlia di Reggimento,” on which 
the curtain has just fallen now that we are penning this article, we — 
say almost the same thing as of her Alice. It is not the opera that has 
made the “hit,” but the incomparable Jenny. Somehow these comic 

ras—with three or four exceptions—never exactly fit the taste of the 
English audience. Reports from Italy pronounce them light and pleas- 
ing, but on hearing them, “light” turns out to signify “meagre,” and 
“pleasing” to denote ‘“‘common-place.” The fact is, these pieces are 
written for an audience who follow recitative as we do the spoken dialogue 
in our own farces, and who can therefore submit to operas in which the 
music is, in fact, subordinate to the drama. With the habitués of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the drama is decidedly subordinate to the music, and 
hence there is a constant difficulty with a work constructed on the op 
site principle. People found “ La Figlia” no great affair, but Jenny 
was exquisite. 

Yes, it is a thing to look back upon with that unfeigned enjoyment 
of the camp-life, which she infused into the character of the admirable 
Vivandiére. The “ Rataplan”—word so musical to French ears—she 
trolled with such easy gaiety; the movement of marking time with the 
feet was executed with such a delicate sense of merriment, that nothing 
could be more delightful. And there was not so much as a single par- 
ticle of coarseness,—there was nothing to indicate the ill-effects that 
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might have arisen from Maria’s singular education. The hilarity and 
unsophisticated mature of the young girl were seized upon as the cha- 
racteristics, and the picture was as charming as ible. 

We do not often notice general theatricals, Letisheing at the Opera- 
house, and therefore in the vicinity of a very decided success, let us just 
step over the way to the 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Robert Bell has just produced a very nice comedy called “ Tem- 
per,” which is marked by neat, elegant dialogue, and abounds in forcibly 
drawn characters. Those who wish to see the mischief of losing one’s 
temper explained in a very A ervey and intelligible manner, would do 
well to witness Mr. Bell’s production. Farren has the character of an 
old gentleman weak in the mnemonic mopiment and acts it better than 
he has acted for many a day. He no longer plays the hearty, dashing 
old man as he was wont, but in representing the approach of imbecility 
he is unrivalled. Miss Fortescue plays the heroine of the piece,—the 
more idealized impersonation of “ Temper” rendered unhappy by her own 
over-sensitiveness, and very beautifully does she act a very prettily con- 
ceived character. Then, for the “ fun” of the piece, there are a brace of 


crabbed, oldish-young ladies from the country, played with much humour 
by Miss P. Horton and Mrs. Humby. Altogether “ Temper” is a very 
nice, pleasant work, breathing a gentlemanlike spirit throughout, excit- 
ve Sweet by its comic, sympathy by its serious portions, and the applause 
it 


received has been alike distinguished and genuine. 








LITERATURE. 
A YEAR OF CONSOLATION.* 


Havine been so far misled by the injudicious advice of friends as to 
venture in winter time by Nevers and across the Morvan to Chalons, in- 
stead of following the direct road to the latter city ; Mrs. Butler met with 
so many mishaps and terrors in the early part of her journey, as for a 
time to render the possibility of a year of consolation being derived from 
@ sojourn in southern Europe to appear as a thing quite out of the ques- 
tion. Inklings of the true feeling of artistic and poetic enjoyment, 
however, begin to come to the surface at a quiet visit to the curious old 
Romanesque church of Tournus, and these ultimately gain permanent 
ascendency with the pleasant scene presented by Mr. M—’s English 
factory at Marseilles. The old vein of complaint, dissatisfaction, and 
discontent was for a moment re-opened by the “crazy, ricketty, dusty, 
dirty, ragged, filthy conveyance which carried the mails of his Holiness 
the Pope.” It was only for a moment. 


Suddenly, against the clear azure of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose up. 
I felt a perfect tumult of doubt, fear, and hope—such as I experienced when, 





* A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butler (late Fanny Kemble). 2 vois. 
Edward Moxon. . _ F ) 
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through the overhanging thickets that fringe them, I first saw the yeasty waters 
of Lake Erie, rushing to their great plunge. The great vision rose higher and 
higher as we drove under its mighty mass ; and as we turned withia the Porta 
de Cavallegieri, and mopped agen at the barrier, St. Peter’s stood over against 
us, towering into the violet-coloured sky—and it was real—and I really saw it ; 
I knew the whole form of the great wonderful structure ;_ I knew the fos pil- 
lars of the noble arcade, and the pale ghost-like shining of the moonlit fountains 
through the colonnade. I was in Rome, and it was the very Rome of my ima- 
gination. 

Putting aside “ the dark, dismal, stinking streets” through which she 
was rattled at the onset, Mrs. Butler tells us that the skies, waters, 
musical noises, myriad associations, and equally numerous works of art, 
of the City of the Seven Hills yielded her consolation, and certainly the 
flood of easies which she has devoted to the expression of all that she 
saw and felt is an earnest proof that neither was her imaginative ardour 
damped, nor her appreciation of beauty affected, by her untoward journey 
to the imperial city. : 

The view from the top of the Pincio, and the description of the Pincian 
villa, are full of colour: from the Monte Mario, the view of Rome, the 
Tiber, the hills, the Campagna, and the sea, is described as equally 

lorious ; but there was the impertinent curiosity of the clerk at Tor- 
Eine as a check to first impressions, and a wretched pauperism ever 
present to - or disgust at each new exploration. 

Rome, the palsied city of age! the catacomb of renown! the memory 
of whose illustrious dead seems more vigorous than the bodily presence of 
her dead alive, has been most enjoyed by some contemplative minds, 
when the glorious old ghost has flung away her gauds, wrapped her 
solemn mantle around her, pulled down her cowl over her brow, and be- 
come once more the sublime phantom she really is ; but Mrs. Butler was 
immersed at once into the popular splendours of the Holy Week, and 
most heartily did she appear to enjoy them! 

Our return home was any thing but as triumphant as our going forth ; and I 
am sure would have furnished an admirable subject for acaricature. The white 
lining of the carriage half torn off ; the floor of it ankle-deep in confetti, sugar- 
plums, and nosegays, which had been thrown to and fro till they formed one 


brown agglomeration of dirty rubbish ; the seats under us heaped with the same 


pervading trash. Heaven knows how it got there. Hoarse with laughing ; 
our arms aching with hurling things at our fellow-creatures ; our shawls awry ; 
our faces all smeared with flour; our bonnets battered and dented into cocked 


hats with the thumps from wey thrown at us; our very stays filled with the 
horrid little confetti, that had fallen into our bosoms, and down our backs, and 


all over us. 
* After this strange fashion passed the days of the modern Saturnalia, 
and with the grim entrance of Lent the scene was changed to visits to 
the studios of artists, rides in the Campagna, and participation in the 
sacred solemnities of the Romish church, and in the rivalry between the 
choir of St. Peter’s and that of the Sistine chapel. This kind of “ re- 
ligious sight-seeing,” as Mrs. Butler terms its, furnishes some high- 
toned and picturesque descriptions, from one who appears by her wide- 
embracing sympathies to have dwelt as much, even in Rome, with the 
resent as with the past, and who acknowledges that, as a pilgrim to @ 
land of noble memories, she still ever looked forward with hopeful eyes 
upon the mental and moral torpor that broods over it. 
Mrs. Butler happened, further, to be present at Rome during the in- 











MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS.* 


Tats delightful work places itself without the pale of criticism 
by its author’s acknowledgment of thanks to the editors of certain 
reviews and magazines, at the head of the latter of which stand the 
New Monthly and Ainsworth, for their courtesy in granting to him 
the power of making the greater part of this selection from his uncollected 
prose writings. A more varied or ae group of subjects than what 
are thus afforded by the monthly and yearly lucubrations of one, in whom 
belief in , cheerfulness of endeavour, discernment of universal beauty, 
and brotherly consideration for mistake and circumstance, have ever 
formed prominent characteristics, cannot be easily imagined. 

From the false alarm about science becoming the ruin of poetry to the 
description of the passengers in omnibuses ; from the consideration of the 
hereditary characteristics of mind and body, to the description of the pe- 
nurious old gentleman who is fond of invitations and the great ; from the 
world of books to beds and bed-rooms ; from poetical statesmen and 
social morality to female sovereigns and female beauty ; from grave 
to gay, and from philosophy to humour, the pen of a familiar and justly 

iated writer, travels with all the facility of a trained and experi- 
enced thought, a happy perception, and a warm imagination, till “ Men, 
Women, and Books,” remain upon us as a vision of beauty, that will not 
be easily laid aside by those who have ever deemed the happy destiny of 
the whole human race to be the object of solicitude, or of affectionate 


thought. 





NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


I, EVELYN HARCOURT—Il. THE THREE COUSINS—III. A WHIM AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES—i1V. THE MDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN—V. THE 
CARDINAL'S DAUGHTER—VI. RANTHORPE—VII. THE STUDENT OF 
SALAMANCA—VIII. THE JESUIT IN THE FAMILY. . 


Tue new novels of the month may be truly said to possess 
average merit, and to belong to a good school. not calculated to 





* Men, Women and Books; a selection of Sketches, Essays, and Critical 


Memoirs, from his uncollected i . Smit 
Eider, and On Prose Writings, by Leigh Hunt. 2 vols h, 
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enhance the ity of so delightful a species of composition, 
still, by their abu of natural incident, character, and ficloges, 
make far more agreeable and acceptable than the now com- 
oo med manatee theological prose’ fictions, with their maudlin 
sentiment and perverse philosophy. It is not that among scenes of pre- 
tended existence, we do not too often find in novels, purporting to repre- 
gent actual life, characters that are exhibited in the mere masquerade 
attire of an imaginary world, and that, for the sake of contrasts and 
effects, vraisemblance is too frequently sacrificed ; the strict and severe 
adherence to the simplicity of nature and truth, appears, except in the 
hands of a few great masters, to be beyond the perfection attainable by 
the more numerous aspirants to fame as writers of prose fiction ; while 
to expose in detail these ever prolific sources of error would involve us in 
a wearisome and monotonous criticism. 

‘L—£velyn Harcourt* is a beautiful creation. The miseries of 
whose career appear throughout to be capable of relief by a word of 
explanation, which would have been inevitable in actual life; and 
although it may not have been in the author’s aim to bring these 

exities to an immediate end, still it cannot be expected that, unless 

ient cause is shown for it by the intricacy and mystery of the plot, 
that the reader’s patience shall, in such cases, be as great as the entheale 
perseverance in warding off a conclusion which has stood forth as“in- 
evitable from the commencement. 

Evelyn Harcourt, a penniless and unprotected orphan, but as beautiful 
@creature as ever inspired a poet’s verse, was introduced into the fashion- 
able world as the protégée of the tasteful and luxurious Lady Truro. All 
London raved about the beautiful Evelyn at her first appearance; but 
among the fashionable nonentities of the day, the accomplished maiden 
herself soon distinguished with a favourable eye a Mr. Sherborne—an 
author, whose poetry had always seemed to her to be the most exquisite 
she had ever read, and whose works of fiction had become celebrated 
throughout Europe. Our romancers ought to feel highly gratified by 
this preference shown by beauty and intellect to the aristocracy of nature 
over that of birth. 

But as the current of love is proverbially liable to disturbances, Eve- 

.lyn’s career is chequered, first by the importunate addresses of an empty- 
headed fop, the Lord ant faceciory but still more seriously so 

@ mistaken and totally uncalled-for jealousy of a certain Helen Eridge, 
whose connexion with Evelyn is of a singular description, she being 
daughter of a lady who was abandoned in rm life by Captain Harcourt, 
‘the father of Evelyn, for that young person’s Neapolitan mother. 

This first mistake leads to a host of others, one of the most prominent 
of which is a reconciliation with Arthur Sherborne, to be almost as im- 
mediately cancelled by an affiancement with the Duke of Shetland, a be- 
trothal forced upon the heroine by threats of destruction against him 
whom his grace is pleased to designate as “‘a melancholy, miserable, 
emer scoundrel.” This untoward progress of events is scarcely 

ieved by what befalls Helen Eridge, who, marrying Captain Percy, 





* Evelyn Harcourt. A Novel. By the Author of “Temptation; or, A Wife’s 
Perils,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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“the most popular man of his regiment,” follows him to Canada, to 
become almost as soon a widow, and to return broken-hearted and her. 
self dying to her home. There is relief, however, in the character of Mrs, 
Harry = a Frenchified Englishwoman, wrought up into an excellent 
caricature of what such a cence tw 2 be supposed to be. 

Poor Evelyn, in the meantime, down by the struggle, is, by the 
effect of mental anwne | cand illness afflicted with blindness, under which 
circumstance it naturally remained to the high-minded and intellectual 
Sherborne to do that justice which the noble duke was no longer s0 
anxious to do himself, and for which he is rewarded by Evelyn’s ultimate 
restoration to sight by the skill of the faculty. This last episode in-a 
life of great mental trial and perplexity is, as it ought to be, the ‘most 
touching and interesting in the work. 

Il.—Mrs. Trottore has maintained in her last novel, The Three 
Cousins,* her reputation as a vigorous delineator of female character in 
its various phases. ‘The Three Cousins” represent the three states of 
womanhood, the first being the wife, the second the widow, and the third 
the maid. The persevering widow, Mrs. Cobhurst, is admirably por- 
trayed, while the domestic Bishop of Solway, and his good-natured lady. 
Mrs. Morrison, are scarcely less truthfully depicted. There is some diff 
culty at first in determining who are and who are not to be the per- 
sonages of the tale. We are almost unconsciously impressed with the 
idea that the narrative was commenced with one order of intentions, and 
ultimately finished with a wholly different scheme. The rich and eccentric 
old uncle, Sir Joseph Lexington, is hard to follow in his vagaries. His 
wayward tenderness to his protégée, the young Jady of the story, and equally 
wayward treatment of his supposed illegitimate nephew, Edward, is, how- 
ever, well calculated to keep anxiety upon the stretch. That the young 
lady when wooed by a noble lord, whose suit is apparently favoured by 
uncle, bishop, wife, and widow, should persevere in her attachment to her 
illegitimate cousin, is quite enough to cause a tremendous eruption of the 
family volcano, but this threatens a denouement when carried so far'as 
meron to hurry the great lion of the story—the uncle himself—off the 
stage of life. And so it turns out, for the fortunes and the history of Ed- 
ward Lexington are legitimately cleared up, and happiness long deferred 
is at length brought within reach of a deserving couple. 

III.— While in Mrs. Trollope’s story the plot is evidently laid down with 
& view a to the developement of bold and startling contrasts of cha- 
racter, the clever author of a Whim and its Consequencest has endea- 
voured, and that with equal skill and success, to combine variety of 
incident with skilfully delineated character. It is, indeed, a story 
of srt dramatic power, and intensity of purpose. 

oung Chandos, maltreated and driven 5 sa his inheritance by his 
elder brother, is forced to take service as a gardener with a squire who has 
two fair daughters. While in this situation, he loves and is loved by one 
of these fair maidens, who alone knows him in disguise, and an engagement 
is contracted between them. In the mean time the cruel baron comes in to 
woo the sister, but his success is somewhat marred bya gipsy’s prophecy, 








* The Three Cousins; a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. Author of “ Father Eustace,” 
&e. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
ft A Whim and its Consequences. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. i 
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which, in its anticipated fulfilment, casts its dismal shadow over the hap- 
iness of all-parties. In the necessity of concealing his unjust and un- 
Dotherly deeds, the cruel baron is at length driven to the commission of 
murder—a crime which, unluckily, Chandos, the hero of the story, is 
there to witness, and in which he consequently becomes involved by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, upon which wera: main interest of the narrative. 
The unfortunate lover is taken up as a criminal, charged with murder, 
and. tried, the whole train of implicating circumstances being well 
wrought up to a climax of effect. The accused will not assert his inno- 
cence because he must involve his brother. And often as the trial of an 
innocent man has been made the groundwork of a tale, yet it has never 
been contrived with greater skill than in the present instance. Through 
all the minutiz of detail the most breathless suspense is preserved. 
\ IV.—Such startling social anomalies as are presented to us in the his- 
tory of the decline and fall of the M’Dermots of Ballycloran* can only be 
met with in Irish life. Standing mid-way between the educated ‘and the 
ignorant classes of a civilised community—between conventional refine- 
ment and downright depravity—belonging neither to the aristocracy, nor 
to the middle classes, nor to the labouring classes, but partaking contra- 
dictorily of some of the more prominent Irish peculiarities of each— 
tlemen by position but peasants in language, thoughts, usages, and 
intercourse—the history of such a family carries along with it a literal 
propriety, which, Pm out of the bounds of ordinary experience, remains 
true only to Irish probability. And what a field do such probabilities pre- 
sent for fiction al imagination to run riot upon ? 

Setting aside the interest afforded by a wild heroine and a really good 
priest, there is an air of tarnished chivalry in the demeanour of Thady, 
the last representative of the M’Dermots, which is infinitely amusing. 
The ancestral pride and family pretensions ever struggling against a 
humiliating position, a vanishing estate, and a crumbling tenantry, is not 
only true to life, but makes of this account of the M’Dermots a most cha- 
racteristic picture of Irish society. 

V.—The Cardinal's Daughter+ is a novel greatly to our liking. The 
legitimate province of such fictions is to surprise and excite, to stimulate 
curiosity, and to baffle speculation, and the Cardinal's Daughter fulfills 

.these indications to the letter. It is a work solely of invention and 
ideality, which, departing from the regions of practical observation, 
wanders at will into a world of fancy, where strange devices and intricate 
combinations add their charm to an accurate delineation of character, 
and a vivid and poetical conception of life. It is impossible on these 
‘points to praise too highly the works of the late Mackenzie Daniel. It 
is not long ago that we had especially to point them out in connexion 
with the Young Baronet, a tale which is even surpassed in interest 
by this last relic of a skilful narrator and inventive writer. It is well 
that according to its merits they may be the means of relieving a friend- 
less widow and infant children, and that they have then the double 
opportunity of doing a good act, and of perusing a very interesting story. 








me gg M’Dermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trollope. In 3 vols. T. C. 
ewby. 
t The Cardinal’s Daughter; a novel by the late Robert Mackenzie Daniel, author 


of the “ Scottish Heiress,” &c.,&c. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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—Ranthorpe*® which follows next in order of notice is, curious to 
say, the picture of those severe struggles, those fearful 2 mers on 
the thorns of life” which belong to the career of the novelist. picture 
is conceived in a irit of humanity, and depicts with earnestness 

sincerity what he undertakes to eombat misery with his pen 
to . Most sincerely do we hope that such a work 
wwe and that it may do in its generation. 

IL—The Student of Salamancat already obtained a merited 

popularity which leaves nothing to do upon its transfer from the columns 
of Blackwood’s Magazine into those of a fair-sized volume, than to give 
it a hearty welcome. The Student of Salamanca, is indeed, an extremely 
well told a interest of which is kept up without flagging from 

inning to end. , 

11L—-A Jesuit in the family and a journey to Rome,f nominal or real, 
stand pretty nearly in the relations of cause and effect. “The Jesuit’s end,” 
says their redoubtable adversary, M. Steinmetz, “is the conquest of a 
soul and all its contingencies -” his “ means” are every motive-power that 
can influence the human heart. The Jesuit is impelled by a self-idea ; 
but his selfishness is not the littleness of common men. It is something 
preternatural. It scorns the petty motives of other men, and seeks to 
rival providence in its comprehensive . It is a mortal’s infinitude. 
To the Jesuits all things are “‘ indifferent,” except the “end” he has in 
view. That “end” of his endeavours may, with certain modifications, be 
common to the leaders of all professing Christians; but the main charac- 
teristic of the Jesuit is (after) his tenacity of purpose—his determination 
to compass his “end” by all the means which he believes the god of his 
cause offers for his appliance. 

This is an important distinction, and to those who may wish for curio- 
sity sake, or to whom it may be necessary for conviction, to be satisfied 
of the fact of this convenient and seemingly expedient morality, without 
perusing the learned dogmas of a Suarez, a Reginald, or of an Escobar, 
even as so ably set forth in the story of “ Piquillo Alliaga,” we recommend 
Mr. Steinmetz’s book. There he will find the different phases of action 
and progress. Passions wrought on by passions, weaknesses operated on 
by weaknesses; joy and woe, pleasure and pain alike used as means to an 
end. Perjury, fraud, equivocation, falsehood in all its ramifications, nay, 
if we are to believe this unflinching opponent, violence and murder are per- 
mitted by the Jesuit moralists, eum eis visum fuerit expedire, as Escobar 
ex it. Truly a refined civilisation has its banes as well as an imper- 
fect civilisation, and of all these the most di able to contemplate are 
the fierce conflicts of sect against sect, and the war of man against man, 
in the cause of that kind and beneficent deity who loves those who love 
him, and what man does not—forgives errors of doctrine—for soundness 
of heart and faith. 


* Ranth 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 
The $ t of Salamanca. 1 vol. William Blackwood, and Sons. 
The Jesuitin the Family. A Tale. By Andrew Steinmetz. Author of the 
“ Noviciate,” &c. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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HENFREY'S BOTANY.¢ 


Tars is a work of far greater extent and intricacy than might be 
imagined from its modest title. It is not much known, except to work- 


ts, who lord it in their own sphere, with the ter impunity as the 
ilces whack shepadiede shomasineaiiadinenntio enth:ta ; ‘le-of that 
nares: Om aby aechnpes neenairares evenly tened. But 
the botanical legislator is safe—the enlighten are so few! Mr. Henfrey 
has, however, clipped off many of the turgidities of the science, has care- 
fully sifted and arranged what facts are well ascertained, and his work is 
in-every respect adapted to be the class-book, wherever such is left to 
the choice of the student or the amateur. 3 








MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE comprehensive reviews which we have been induced to give of 
Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey Round the World, and of M. 
de Hell’s Travels in Southern Russia, and the extent of our limited 
space occupied by these reviews, obliges us to postpone the notices which 
have been oo ge of many interesting works that have appeared during 
the past month. Among these may be particularly noticed a very un- 
pretending but very pleasing and instructive, 

Journal of a few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and Glimpses of 
the South of Spain, published by Mr. Moxon. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s British World in the East, published by W. H. 
Allen and Co., is also a well-written, carefully compiled, and compre- 
hensive summary of the leading facts connected with the historical, 
moral, and commercial relations of Great Britain with India, China, 
Australia, South Africa, and the other possessions or connexions of 
Great Britain in the eastern and southern seas. 

Mr. Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey will claim our 
earliest attention, as will also An Officer’s Sketch of Assam and Assaad 
Kayat’s Voice from Lebanon, with Tichendorf’s Travels in the East, 
may form the subject of a future agreeable commentary. Not less im- 
portant or less worthy of consideration is Mr. Meadows 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China, and on the 
Chinese Language, published by W. H. Allen and Co, It is the work 
of a man in every respect qualified to throw light upon the subject of 
which he treats. 

Mind and Matter, illustrated by Considerations on Hereditary In- 
sanity and the Influence of Temperament in the Development of the 
Passions, by Dr. J. G. Millingen, and published by H. Hurst, is also a 





* Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany. By Arthur Henfrey, 
¥.LS., &c., with numerous Illustrations. John Van Voorst. 














252 Miscellaneous Literature. 


work of a class which merits a careful attention and a considerate, not a 

We have once before been disappointed in our notices of Mr. Miller's 
delightful little books, Summer, Autumn, and Spring, and which are so 
full of natural and artificial beauty, as to be literary and artistic gems of 
their kind, and not the less to be admired for their revival of those truly 
rural tit-bits of Bewick, the historian of our native songsters and winged 
inhabitants. | 

Amiable Hans Christian Andersen, too, with his Picture Book without 
Pictures, translated by Meta Taylor, must not be n : 

The season has also been more than usually prolific of poetical works 
of various degrees of merit. The claims of Lord Robertson to distine- 
tion in perhaps the highest sphere of literary composition have been con- 
tested, but it is impossible not to accede to the learned lord a cultivated 
taste, a perfect sense of the great, the good, and the beautiful, and deep 

tic feeling. The Gleams of Thought now published, as reflected 

m the writings of Milton, will, in our opinion, do much towards es- 
tablishing Lord Robertson’s claims to a poetical reputation of a high 
order. 

Charles Mackay is ever himself, whether tunefully singing in his 
voices from the crowd, or softly sighing from the mountains. There are 
utterances of these last Voices, of exceeding beauty and truthfulness, and 
it is to be regretted that the subjects partake so much of the same mono- 
tonous character, as to appear as if the prose articles of a certain weekly 
newspaper had been done into verse. 

Modern Life, and other Poems, dedicated to that most impartial of 
critics, the public, shall, with the author’s consent, be left to their 
verdict. Digby P. Starkey, barrister-at-law, the author of unconnected 

ms called Theoria, has adopted that title as expressive of his labour 
aving reference only to the moral impressions of beauty. Some of these 
poems have already appeared in the pages of the Dublin University 
Magazine, and almost all are characterised by the spirit, and free and 
ifted language of one who has been a favourite votary of the muses. 
it is to be hoped. that Mr. Starkey’s work will meet with the same ap- 
preciation in this country that it has met with in his own. | 

Mr. E. D. Baynes has sent forth the first four parts of the Annals 
of England in sonorous pentameters, dedicated to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty as a feeler with respect to the continuation and completion of the 
work, It is not the first attempt of the kind, ‘and as far as we are able 
to judge, fails more from the positive impossibility of treating such sub- 
jects poetically, as for example: 


“ With other such, ’tis therefore my intention 
To pass them by, and make no further mention ;” 
“ From Sandwich sailing north, th’ instructed fleet 
Returning south, th’ expected tour complete,” 


than from actual want of ability. 

_Dreams, by Owen Howell, are, we fear, far too really dreamy to meet 
with favour from a public so little disposed to accept poetical compo- 
sitions of any kind, and still less so those which are of a merely 
imaginative character. 









